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Yosemite, the Big Trees and the Geysers 
are thought by California tourists to be the 
great wonders of the Golden State, next to 
her matchless climate and the modesty of 
her people. Much has been written about 
the marvelous gorge in the Sierra, where riv- 
ers are flung over granite precipices, and the 
diameter and altitude of the giant Sequoia 
are familiar enough to the ordinary reader ; 
but less has been said about the Geysers, 
although they possess features of remarkable 
interest. Geysers they are not, in the sense 
in which the word is usually understood ; and 
the traveler who expects to see, on reaching 
their locality, high fountains of boiling water 
like those in Iceland and the Yellowstone 
region, will be disappointed. Yet are they 
richly worth the journey, as the journey itself 


is its own sufficient reward without any other | 


motive than the scenery along the route. 
Suppose, reader, you have crossed the Sierra 
Nevada, breathed its exhilarating air, scent- 
ed with the aromatic odor of its mag- 
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nificent pines and cedars; been 
enraptured with the softer beauty 
of the level valley at its base, hazy 
with the heat of its golden summer, or 
stretching far the clear perspective of 
its verdurous and flowery spring, 
and then have met on the Bay of San 
Francisco the cool air that blows in 
from the Pacific through the Golden 
Gate; you still have not exhausted 
the contrasts and pleasures of Cali- 
fornian scenery. Resting awhile in 
the many-hilled metropolis, which 
sprawls over a narrow peninsula of 
sand and rock, resolve to go to the 
Geysers before you try the all-else- 
belittling grandeur of Yosemite. 
This is the route. Besides the broad 
Sacramento Valley, two narrow Coast 
Range valleys open from the bay on 
the north—the Sonoma and Napa— 
each some forty miles long by an av- 
erage width not exceeding three miles, 
nearly level, and bounded by high 
ridges of metamorphic rock of cretaceous 
age, which sometimes break down into low- 
rolling hills that invade the plain, giving its 
surface a picturesque variety. Napa Valley 
—named from a nearly extinct tribe of abo- 
rigines—is the inner one of the two. Like 
its companion, it is traversed for a part of its 
length by acreek, navigable as far as the tide 
extends, which empties into the bay through 
a wide expanse of salt marsh. Through 
either valley the mountain-road that leads to 


the Geysers may be reached. The usual 
route, however, is through Napa Valley. 
A steamboat sail of twenty-five miles 


_ from San Francisco to Vallejo begins the 


trip delightfully, affording a fine view of the 
city—dusty, gusty, and gray on its vapor- 
ous heights ; of the grimly fortified Alcatraz 
island, which lies like a snag in the mouth of 
the harbor ; of the Golden Gate, with its red 
brick fort on one side, its white lighthouse on 
the other, and its brown or green headlands, 
fleets of inward or outward bound sails pass- 
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ing between ; of Mount ‘Tamilpais, that lifts 
its purple cone in tender beauty to the right 
nearly 2,600 feet above the sea it overlooks ; 
of the Alameda slopes and ridges that bound 
the eastern shore, topped by Mount Diablo, 
a still higher peak ; of the red-rock islets in 
the upper bay, whitened on their tops by the 
clouds of birds that hover or settle there ; of 
the bare, low, mound-like hills that open as 
the boat approaches Mare Island Straits, and 
that are either brown or green according to 
the season, but always graceful in outline 
and suggesting crumpled velvet, with their 
slight indentations and mottled shadows ; 
over all this varied scene a blue sky dashed 
with gray, which reflects its own hue in the 
dancing, sparkling waters of the bay, and 
melts into hazy lilac around the hilly horizon. 
Mare Island, the site of what is at present 
,the most important navy-yard in the United 
States, is along flat body of land, very slightly 
elevated above the water, and on the western 
side of the Straits. The opposite shore is 
hilly, its lower slopes covered with the thrifty 
town of Vallejo, once the capital of the State, 
and now the railroad and track center of the 
northern coast-valley region, hopeful that it 
may rival or eclipse San Francisco as a com- 
mercial port. 

Here we take the cars for Napa and Calis- 
toga, beginning a railroad ride of forty-four 
miles through the Rasselas Valley of reality, 
whose charms surpass those of Wyoming as 
much as the rich tints of this semi-tropical 
clime surpass the cold colors of the north. 
The trip is usually made toward evening, 
when the atmospheric effects are most beau- 
tiful. As the valley is filled with settlers and 
contains half a dozen pretty towns, its surface 
is marked with cultivated fields, with rich 
masses of green or golden grain, orchards 
laden with blossom or fruit, vineyards whose 
cleanly kept vines shine in the sun as though 
they smiled over the genial harvest they are 
maturing. ‘The natural features of the valley 
are park-like groves of oak, growing thickest 
where they belt the course of the creek, and 
there mixed with sycamore, alders, willows, 
and a plentiful undergrowth of wild vines 
and bushes. The spaces in the oak-openings 
which are not cultivated are free from under- 
brush, the soil bearing a native crop of wild 
oats and flowers, the deep orange tint of the 
large California poppy (Papavera eschditsia) 
being conspicuous among the latter in spring 
and summer. When the oat-crop is ripe its 


brilliant gold colors the landscape in every 
direction over the valley, far up the lower 
slopes of the adjoining ridges, and often 


| winds, the oaks, 
| thorny-leaved as the holly, nestle together in 








even to their very tops. ‘The several varie- 
ties of evergreen-oak, with their short trunks, 
caulitlower-shaped masses of intensely dark 
foliage and sharp shadows, then seem like 


| oases in the hot expanse, grateful islets of 


verdure in a sea of shimmering yellow light. 
On the rolling lands most exposed to the sea 
contorted, dwarfed, and 


groups and fit their slanting boughs to the 
outline of the hills, making cool, sequestered 
bowers of the most inviting character. To 
ward the upper end of the valley the massive 
trunks, tall forms and expansive foliage of 
the deciduous oaks present a striking con- 
trast ‘to these hardy dwarfs who have to 
struggle for life. The willow-oak, remarkable 
for the pendent strips of leafage nearly touch- 
ing the ground, from which it derives its name, 
is particularly conspicuous. One notes, too, 
the great rounded masses of mistletoe cling- 
ing to several varieties of oak, and the scarlet- 
leaved vines that sometimes cling about their 
gray trunks, rivaling the plumage of the 
woodpecker who digs his acorn-holes in the 
bark above. Darting through one of these 
noble groves, venerable with mosses, one has 
charming views of the mountains on eithe: 
side the valley, their ravines dark with tim- 
ber, their upper slopes clad with pine and fir, 
their northern and sea exposures luxuriant 


with forests of the redwood, own cousin to the 


Sequoia gigantea. ‘The outline of the ridges 
is sometimes made very picturesque, not to 
say fantastic, by outcropping masses of meta 
morphic sandstone, cut into mural or battle- 
mented shapes by the elements. When the 
atmosphere wraps them in its haze and they 
recede into skyey blendings of all violet and 
purple tints, their contrast with the softening 
gold and green of the valley-levels is most 
exquisite. And when the sun sinks behind 


| the more distant mountain-masses, they glow 





through and through as if molten and trans- 
parent, or no more substantial than the clouds 
that may be burning above them, until the 
sun gathers back to himself all the arrows he 
shot over the plain, and the slant shadows 
spread, mingle, and deepen into twilight. 

At the head of Napa Valley stands Mount 
St. Helena, the culminating point of the 
ridges between the Bay of San Francisco 
and Clear Lake. It is a mass of volcanic 
rock 4,343 feet high ; the apparently single 
point of its cone, like nearly all volcanic 
peaks, separating into two as it is ap- 
proached or circled. Most of its bare bulk 
is visible, rising like an irregular pyramid at 
the end of the long valley-vista,—a grand 





























object far or near, whether in its customary 
suit of gray or flashing in the splendor of its 
evening robe; continually shifting its color 
and form as it is seen close or far, on this 
side or that ; opening its rocky breast at last 
to nature’s softening touch of spring and 
brook and tree, and drawing up about its 
awful flanks some of the verdurous beauty of 
the valley. One of the best views of this 
mountain, on its southerly side, is that from 
Calistoga, where the cars leave the tourist at 
night, and where he takes a coach for the 
Geysers. Calistoga is at the head of Napa 
Valley, and the mountains here enclose a 
small circular plain, studded with large oaks 
and charged with thermal springs that send 
up little puffs of vapor, filling the air with 
mineral smells. The thriving and pretty 
town found here grew about the hotels and 
cottages first erected to accommodate vis- 
itors to these springs. It owes its existence 
to the enterprise of one man, Samuel Bran- 
nan, who took the little valley a solitude and 
has peopled it with a prosperous community 
of farmers and traders and millers. His 
expenditures here cannot have been less 
than a quarter of a million dollars, and in- 
clude such objects as vineyards, wine and 
brandy vaults, and mulberry plantations for 
silk-culture, to say nothing of the railroad, 
of which he was a prominent projector. The 
planting of ornamental trees and shrubs 
about the springs was thought a doubtful ex- 
periment, by reason of the alkali and heat 
the springs diffuse through the soil. But the 
plantings throve, slowly, and Calistoga is 
growing fast under the shadow of its grand 
mountain, which the plain mimics by a small 
isolated cone (Mount Lincoln) that rises 
from its center. Soda and sulphur are the 
principal mineral constituents of the thermal 
waters, whose heat rises to the boiling-point. 
In the hills near by are the remains of a 
petrified forest, the stony trunks of oak and 
conifer being quite numerous. When grow- 
ing anciently they were buried by an earth- 
quake shock, exposed to a watery solution 
of volcanic matter, which silicified them, 
and subsequently elevated again and partly 
uncovered by the washing away of the en- 
veloping earth. Mount St. Helena was 
once the center of volcanic disturbance in 
this region, and threw its ashes and lava over 
a good part of the surrounding country. 
he hot springs at many points in the valley 
and hills, the pumice and obsidian scattered 
widely over the surface, the masses of vol- 
canic rock observable, all indicate a time when 
this was a volcanic center. And these in- 
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dications extend northward at least as far 
as Clear Lake, some forty miles distant, 
where deposits of sulphur and a lake charged 
richly with borax are found. ‘The earth 
quakes still occasionally felt through this 
region are not alarmingly severe. In Decem- 
ber, 1859, a tremendous explosion was heard 
at Mount St. Helena, which shook the earth ; 
but this the State Geologist, Prof. J. D. Whit 
ney, thinks may have been caused by the 
falling of heavy masses of rock in some of 
the subterranean cavities known to exist in 
these volcanic regions. During the past 
winter a new hot spring burst out of the 
eastern side of Mount Lincoln, scarcely more 
than fifty feet above the valley-level, and has 
continued to puff away ever since, ‘This 
circumstance excited less comment in the 
vicinity than the increased number of trout 
in the mountain-streams and the abundance 
of wild pigeons. Your true Californian is 
never much surprised or dismayed at any- 
thing. When the terrible earthquake at 
Inyo, in the south-eastern corner of the State, 
was at its height, the survivors of the first 
shock amused themselves by inventing names 
for the various phenomena, the heaviest of 
the artillery-like discharges from the vicinity 
of Mount Whitney being called “the hun 
dred-pound parrott of the Sierra,” while, as 
the ground began to heave and shake again, 
the bold fellows would cry out, “ There she 
goes! Brace yourselves!” 

Mount St. Helena was ascended in 1841 
by a Russian naturalist, Wosnossensky, who 
named it in honor of his Empress, and left 
on the summit a copper plate, inscribed with 
the names of himself and companiofi. This 
plate is now preserved in the museum of 
the California Geological Survey. The Rus 
sians did a good deal of exploring in Cali 
fornia in early days, not alone for scientific 
purposes, but with some eye to commercial 
and political aggrandizement. They left their 
name at several points in the northern in 
terior, including Russian River and the lovely 
valley it waters, which opens north of Sonoma 
Valley and lies across the ridge to the north 
west of Napa Valley. The tourist who is 
acquainted with these facts regards the 
country on the route to the Geysers with more 
interest. 

Early in the morning a stage leaves Ca- 
listoga for the Geysers, distant twenty-eight 
miles. This “stage” is simply a very strong 
and comfortable open spring-wagon, seating 
nine to twelve persons. Last year it was 
not uncommon for half a dozen such wagons 
to make the trip daily. The road soon quits 








THE 


BRIDGE OVER PLUTON CREEK. 


the valley, ascends a range of wooded hills to 
the northward, crosses it at a height of three 
or four hundred feet above the valley and 
seven hundred and fifty above the sea, and 
descends to the north-west into Knight's Val- 
ley, which is drained into Russian River. 
There are numerous creeks in this region, 


leading to many picturesque side valleys 
heading in the hills. Broad natural meadows 
are dotted with groves of oak, and in the 
spring months the green levels and slopes 
are spangled thick with flowers, including the 
blue lupin, larkspur, purple primrose, yellow 
poppy, and a profusion of buttercups and 
daisies. The streams run tinkling over 
gravelly beds, larks and linnets sing joyously, 
flocks of blackbirds chatter musically as they 
whirl in gusty flights together, and the clear 
morning air exhilarates like champagne. 
Mount St. Helena is kept to the right, re- 
vealing its sculpture boldly as it is neared, 
but never losing its magic tints. 


wooded with oak and pine, with here and 
there a fir or redwood astray, a madrona or 
manzonita, whose smooth brown or red bark 
and waxen leaves make them very striking 
objects. If it is spring, big clumps of buck- 


eye will thrust out their bristling spears of | 


scented bloom. Where the soil is bare it is 
red, except in the valleys, where it is black 
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dividing a series of intervales are thickly | 
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or brown, while the rocks are stained 
with lichens. ‘Thus there is a con 
stant feast of color—gold and purple 
predominating in summer, emerald 
and red and violet in the spring, but 
always an undertone of pearly gray, 
which St. Helena’s cone seems to give 
out as the key for the whole beautiful 
composition. 

As the Geyser mountains are near 
ed the valleys narrow to ribbons, run 
into hills, and end in a dense forest 
glade, where lighter wagons are taken 
for the ascent. From this point teams 
are not allowed to travel in opposite 
directions ; the road is too narrow 
and dangerous for two to pass. Hence 
the teams going out and in meet in 
this glade, composed of lofty firs in 
great part, and having the hushed air 
and soft carpet of a true forest. The 
summit of the first range of hills is 
about 1,700 feet above the station at 
its foot, or nearly 2,300 feet above 
the sea, and the ascent is made in a 
distance of about four miles. These 
hills form the lower slope of Geyser 
Peak, which is 3,471 feet high, and 

forms one of the triangulating stations of the 
United States Coast Survey, being plainly 
visible from the Ocean and from San Fran- 
cisco. It is a conical peak, like all the 
dominating points of this range, and com- 
mands a magnificent view. The stage-road 
ascends its flanks very deviously, passing 
alternately through dense thickets of under 
brush or bits of coniferous woods; then 


| across deep gulches, watered with clear trout- 


streams; then emerging into open spaces, 
and winding along the edge of a precipi 
tous descent, opening far vistas of colossal 
scenery, rank on rank of diminishing hills 
thrusting up sharp tops of fir or pine, until 
these are lost in the blue gulf nearly two 
thousand feet below. Everywhere, except 
in the forest belts and thickets of brush, the 
more or less rounding hills of the first range 
bear a luxuriant growth of wild oats. When 
these are ripe, the thought occurs of a 
harvest-field lifted high in air by volcan 
energy, and left in fixed waves of ‘gold near 
the blue sky. ¢ The clumps or masses of 
tree-verdure relieved against these golden 
slopes present an indescribably brilliant effect, 
which is enhanced by the dark blue of the 
chasms below and the purple or violet of the 
remote ranges beyond. 

Resting the sweating horses for a few min- 
utes on one of these wild harvest-spaces, and 
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looking about, the stage-load of passengers 
have a view never to be forgotten. Across 
a gulf to the east rises the commanding bulk 
of Mount St. Helena. To the west and south 
descend the hills we have been climbing, and 
others beyond them, leading the eye to 
Russian River Valley, where the stream 
makes a sharp turn and can be traced on its 
gleaming course for many miles. The reced- 
ing hills, with their shaggy coating of forest 
and chemisal, are softened with a violet haze. 
The valley shimmers in its heat, and through 
a cleft in the far blue wall of the outer Coast 
Range the sunny Pacific is seen melting into 
heaven. The air is wonderfully clear and 
luminous, lending the charm of its tints to the 
magnificent landscape, without obscuring it, 
so that we seem to be looking at it, almost 
dizzily, through a transparent medium which 
only reflects an image. Such a sight intoxi- 
cates the senses almost to pain. ‘The world 
never appeared so lovely, nor our own na- 
ture so capacious and receptive. It is with 
a sigh of regret that we feel the wagon start 
and dash onward ; but the extreme beauty of | 
the woods is another delight. The madrona | 
has become a tree, and its smooth mahogany 
limbs and large waxen leaves are rich beyond 
any other tree in the forest. ‘Then the laurel 
and the bay, with their perennial green, the 
maple and alder in moist places, and the 
blooming buckeye, fill up the spaces between 
the leather-colored columns of redwood and 
cedar, and the straight shafts of fir and pine 
towering above all. As the road winds | 
higher toward Geyser Peak, it leaves the 
forest, and passes through a dense thicket of 
chemisal shrubbery, oak, laurels, small bays 
and ceanothus. ‘The last, called California 
lilac, is covered till late in the spring with 
powdery blossoms that give forth honeyed 
odors. Masses of stained and blackened 
rocks, serpentine, sandstone and trap, rise 
here and there, giving the nearing summit 
a desolate look, which is increased by the few 
contorted pines that suck a feeble life from 
the crevices where they grow. A narrow 
ridge called the Hog’s Back — just wide 
enough for the wagon—connects two spurs 
of the range at this point, separating Sulphur | 
| 





and Pluton Creeks. It is the parapet of a wall 
whose sides slope at sharp angles a thousand 
feet, and riding over it at high speed one 
looks into a chasm on either hand, catches 
breath, and hopes the harness and wheels 
may be strong. The Hog’s Back, however, 
forms part of the old road which is not trav- 
eled now, except by daring tourists who in- | 
sist upon going back by that route especially 


| horses 


| nine and a half minutes. 
| five sharp turns in “the drop,” and the road, 
| just wide enough for the team, frequently 


| whose murmur comes faintly up. 
| road makes the descent to the cafion of Plu 


to enjoy a sensation. ‘The new road keeps 
more to the flank of the ridge, and curves 
about precipices instead of crossing them. 
Both roads approach within two or three hun- 
dred feet of the summit of Geyser Peak, and 
then plunge suddenly down its farther and 
steeper flank to the cafion of Pluton River, 
on whose right bank are. the Geysers. The 
greatest elevation either road attains 
about 3,200 feet. Asthe Geyser Hotel is 
1,692 above the sea, the descent is about 
1,500 feet. ‘This is made on the old road in a 
distance of two miles, Foss, the proprietor 
of the road and stage line, and one of the 
celebrated “whips” of California, used to 


is 


| call this steep descent “the drop,” and as he 


began it would tell his passengers to look at 
their watches and hold on to their seats and 
hats. He would then crack his whip, and the 
sometimes six to a wagon—would 
start at a keen run and make the. distance in 
There are thirty- 


hugs the edge of. steep rocky precipices, 


| whose sides and bottoms make a green con- 


cavity of bristling fir-tops, hiding the stream 
The new 


ton Creek, or River, by a longer route, with 
more curves, in a lighter grade; but 
equally narrow, and follows closely for long 
distances the steep precipices that line the 
creek. Over this, too, the teams are driven at 
a rate of speed frightful to timid persons unac 
customed to mountain stage-travel in Cali 
fornia. But, dangerous as these roads seem, 
not a single accident has occurred on them, 
for the wagons are kept very strong, the 


is 


| horses are of the best roadster stock, and the 


drivers masters of their trade. The great 
speed maintained, instead of increasing the 
danger, lessens it. Yet there are persons in 
almost every wagonful of passengers who pale 


| and shrink as the vehicle dashes wildly down, 


and as they see below them, under the very 
wheels, as it were, the yawning chasms that 
threaten death. Women sometimes sink into 
the bottom of the wagon, and hide from their 
eyes the spectacle so dreadful to them that is 
so sublime to cooler heads and calmer nerves. 
When the wagon reaches the hotel, however, 
all its tenants have a half-wild-look, as if they 
had just come down ina balloon and were 
thankful it had“ lit.” - Nothing can be more 
wildly romantic than the scenery of the Plu 
ton Cafion. On one side rises a steep moun 
tain-rock ribbed and. clad: with: stately firs, 
mixed with evergreen-oaks, bay-trees, and 
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madronas ; on the other side sinks a preci- 
pice into a deep gorge, crowded with a richer 
variety of foliage, through which are caught 
glimpses of a stream making foamy leaps over 
rocky rapids, or expanding into still pools, in 
whose depths fishes can be seen like images 
fixed in glass. Here a small brook comes 
tumbling down the mountain, creaming a 
mass of black rock a hundred feet high, which 
is margined with ferns, splotched with lichens, 
and shadowed by arching trees, out of which 
the cascade seems to leap. There, on the 
right, far across the cafion, other mountains 
rise, sparsely timbered with oak, yellow or 
green with wild oats, according to the season, 
scarred with deep red gulches from summit 
to base, and—yes, actually smoking like a 
volcano from many an ashen heap or hollow. 
The air is charged with sulphurous smells, 
and as the sweating horses swing rapidly 
around the last curve of the road, by the 
last dizzy brink, we realize that there are 
the Geysers. 

The Geyser Hotel is a lightly-constructed 
frame house, L-shaped, with double piazzas 
on all sides. It stands amid a grove of tall 
firs and massive evergreen-oaks, on a narrow 
bench about one hundred feet above the bed 
of Pluton Creek, the mountains rising straight 
behind it. This creek is a tributary of Rus- 
sian River. It heads up toward Mount St. 
Helena, and until it comes within the in- 
fluence of the Geysers is a charming trout- 
stream. Its banks and bed are extremely 
rocky. Huge bowlders of granite and sand- 
stone choke its course, and black volcanic 
masses rise in frowning cliffs by its side, 
sometimes softened with a drapery of vines, 
and bearing trees on their creviced tops. 
Great blocks of conglomerate, apparently 
formed almost in sifu by the mineral con- 
stituents of the waters percolating through 
the diluvium, are also seen obstructing the 
creek. Occasionally it has cut through a bed 
of this conglomerate, which forms its banks. 
For all this ruggedness the creek is very pic- 
turesque, and has many spots of gentle 
beauty where the sun beams athwart quiet 
pools, and maples and pepper-trees mix their 
gentle grace with the somber foliage of fir 
and bay and evergreen-oak. Pleasant paths 
wind along its banks under archways of 
green, where ferns and flowers thrive and 
coax the hand to pluck. Between the rocks 
round plats of tuft-grass make soft stepping- 
places. The quail is heard calling his mate 
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morning, before the sun has risen above the 
mountain-tops and drank up the vapors, 
From the red riven side of the ridge facing 
the hotel columns and clouds of steam may 
then be seen rising to a height of two hun- 
dred feet or more, obscuring the landscape 
like a fog just rolling in from’ the sea. The 
same phenomenon is visible, but in a less 
degree, toward night. It is pleasanter to 
take a good rest at night, to enjoy the con- 
cert of the birds in the grove about the 
house, listen to the soughing of the firs, the 


| soft roar of the creek, and the distant puff- 
| ings and gurgitations of the Geysers; and 


then, from your bedroom opening upon a 
plazza, gaze out, as you lie with open door 


| and window, in that balmy climate, at the 


| over that strange scene. 


keen stars beaming with their eternal quiet 
Up before the sun, 
don an old suit, swallow a cup of coffee, and 
join the laughing party of tourists gathered 
about the guide on the fenced space before 
the house. Every one takes a “Geyser 


| pony,”—that is, a stout stick to help him or 


in the thicket, and the robin chants his song | 


at morn and eve in the tree-tops. 
The best time to visit the Geysers is early 


her over the rocks and springs,—and then all 
start down the trail, Indian file, to Pluton 
Creek. Before reaching it, the guide, who 
perhaps is the jolly landlord himself, points 
out a chalybeate spring of fine tonic proper- 
ties, whose waters his guests imbibe, mixed 
with soda-water. The banks are charged 
with iron salts for a great distance up and 
down, and their solutions have given the 
earth its red tinge, and hardened the gravel- 
beds into a semi-metallic mass. In curious 
contrast, at the crossing to Geyser Cafion, is 
the whey-like tint of the water in the creek, 
which for a quarter of a mile or more Is 
affected by the sulphur discharges, some of 
which bubble up through the very bed of the 
creek itself. Thermal springs of various 
sorts are numerous along the creek, espe- 
cially on its right bank, for several miles; 
but the most remarkable are those facing the 
hotel. The prevailing rocks are metamor) hic 
sandstone, silicious slates, and serpentine. 
Their stratification is boldly exposed, and 
dips at a sharp angle to the line of the creek. 
Through the lines of fracture or cleavage, 
from the water’s edge to a height of fifty or a 
hundred feet up the slope opposite, where the 
creek is crossed by a rustic bridge, numerous 
springs and steam-jets escape, coloring the 
face of the slacking rocks vividly with the 
yellow, red and white salts of sulphur, iron, 
lime and magnesia that they deposit. The 
springs are of various temperatures, some 
of them exceeding 200°. One forms quite 4 
large stream, and is led by troughs into 2 row 
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VULCAN'S STEAM-WORKS, FROM PLUTON CREEK. 


of small shanties, where its steam is used for 
bathing, the bather jumping immediately after 
into a rocky basin of the creek two or three 
feet off, the waters of which are almost shock- 
ingly cool. Where no heated waters flow 
from the rock the steam issues under a high 
pressure, intensely hot, and shrieking or hiss- 
ing. From one hole a foot or two wide, at 
the base of the bank, it escapes with a noise 
like that of a high-pressure steamboat “ blow- 
ing off ;” and this vent is appropriately called 
the Steamboat Geyser. For a hundred yards 
here the rocks are hot under the feet, and as 
they are also slippery with moist mineral salts 
and puffing from numerous small vents, the 
spectacle they present is in sharp contrast 
to the sylvan beauty of the creek. Yet 
grasses grow in these heated rocks, out of the 
very salts, and one or-two thermal plants 
dare to blossom at the edge and in the very 
breath of the hottest springs, whose waters 
are sometimes greened with low forms of 
microscopic plant-life, which also slime the 
rock where they overflow. 

Following down the right bank of the Plu- 
ton for a short distance, the trail turns to the 
right and enters a gorge densely embowered 


by shrubs at its mouth, but soon opening into | 


the desolate regions of the Devil’s Cafion. 
lhe nomenclature, like the scenery, from this 
point, is all infernal, suggestive of Dante and 
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his awful journey, except that the tourist 
hither seems to have reversed the course that 
Dante took, approaching Pluto’s sphere from 
the regions of elysian beauty, instead of pass- 
ing through that to these. Much of the no- 
menclature fastened to various points in the 
cafion is arbitrary and impertinent enough, 
and one wishes it were possible to see the 
place dissociated from all names that suggest 
superstition and cruelty. Climbing up a 
ledge that crosses the cafion, we suddenly 
gain a view of the principal Geysers. The 
gorge for half a mile up the side of the moun 
tain lies before us, a steep ascent, filled with 
steam and noise, its bare sides painted many 
colors, its bed obstructed with bowlders, 
around and under which turbid waters gurgle 
and smoke; at the very head of all the ap 
parent combustion and explosion an abrupt 
and tall cliff of red rock, bearing a flag-staff. 
The ascent of this gorge is toilsome but ex- 
citing. 

Before the crusts of salt and sulphur and 
decomposed rock had been disturbed, and a 
trail marked out where the footing was 
known to be solid, the ascent may have been 
dangerous. It is certainly not so now, al- 
though to many persons very unpleasant 
The hot ground under the feet ; the subter- 
ranean rumblings; the throbs and thuds 
near some of the largest and most energetic 
steam-vents ; the warmly moist atmosphere, 


| filled with acidulous and sulphurous vapors, 


sometimes charged with strong odors of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ; the screaming, roaring, 


| hissing, gurgling, and bubbling of the various 








springs ; all contribute to make the scene as 
repellent to some natures as it is grand and 
exciting to others. Where the vapors are 
thickest, and the noises loudest, the guide 
says, “ This is the Devil’s Laboratory ;” and 
so his Satanic Majesty gets the credit all 
the way for some of the most curious and 
instructive of the inner workings of that kind- 
ly power whose most terrible forces are instru- 
ments of good—manifestations of laws that 
operate through all time and space with impar- 
tial grandeur, without vindictiveness or hate. 

There are no spouting fountains in the 
cafion, but numerous bubbling springs, that 
sink and rise with spasmodic action. These 
number a hundred or two, and are of vary- 
ing temperature and constituents. A few 
are quite cold, closely adjoining hot springs ; 
while others have a temperature of 100 to 
207 degrees. Some appear to be composed 
of alum and iron, others of sulphur and mag- 
nesia, while a few are strongly acidulous. 
Here the water is pale yellow, like that of 
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ordinary white-sulphur springs; there it is 
black as ink. ‘The mingling of these differ- 
ent currents, with the aid of frequent steam 
injections, intensifies the chemical action, the 
sputter and fuming, that are incessantly going 
on. These phenomena are not confined to the 
narrow bed of the gorge, but extend for a hun- 
dred or two feet in places up its sides, which 
slope at a pretty steep angle. 


ed by chemical action, and colored brilliant- 
ly with crystallized sulphur, and sulphates of 
iron, alum, lime and magnesia, deposited from 


the springs and jets of steam, which are highly | | 


charged with them. As the rocks decom- 
pose and leach under the chemical action to 
which they are subjected, the soft silicious 
mass remaining, of a putty-like consistence, 
mixes with these salts. Some of the heaps 
thus formed assume conical shapes. They 
have an apparently firm crust, but are really 
treacherous stepping-places. One of the 
most remarkable steam-vents in the cafion 
is in the top of such a pile, fifty feet up 
the steep slope. It blows like the escape- 
pipe of alarge engine. The beautiful masses 
of crystallized sulphur which form about it, 


These slopes | 
are soft masses of rock decomposed or slack- 


as about the innumerable small fumeroles | 
that occur along both banks, tempt one to | 


dare to climb, and face the hot steam. The 
mass shakes beneath the tread, and is prob- 
ably soft to a great depth. 
these soft heaps a stick is thrust in, the escap- 
ing warm air soon deposits various salts. Of 
course a walk over such material is ruinous 
to boot and shoe leather, while the splash of 
acid waters often injures the clothing. Every- 
body stops to gather specimens of the various 
salts and rocks. The guide presents to be 
tasted pure Epsom-salts (sulphate of mag- 
nesia), and salts of iron and alum, of soda 
and ammonia. Few care to taste the waters, 
however, which rival in their chemical and 
sanitary qualities all the springs of all the 
German spas together. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of the Geyser springs is that 
called, happily enough, the Witches’ Cal- 
dron. This is a black cavernous opening in 
the solid rock, about seven feet across, and 
of unknown depth, filled with a thick inky 
liquid, boiling hot, that tumbles and roars 
under the pressure of escaping steam, emit- 
ting a smell like that of bilge-water, and 
seems to proceed from some Plutonic reser- 
voir. One irresistibly thinks of the hellbroth 
in Macbeth, so “thick and slab,” and re- 
peats the words of the weird sisters : 


** Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and caldron bubble.’’ 


Wherever in 


THE DEVIL'S CANON. VIEW LOOKING Ur. 


A clever photographer, Mr. Muybridge, 
conceived the idea of grouping three lady 
visitors about this caldron, with hands 
linked, and alpenstocks held like magi 
wands, in which position he photographed 
them amid the vaporous scene with telling 
effect. Another notable spot is the Devil's 
Gristmill, where a large column of steam es- 
capes froma hole in the rock with so much 
force that.stones and sticks laid at the aper- 
ture are blown away like bits of paper. The 
internal noises at this vent truly resemble the 
working of a gristmill. Milton’s hero is spon- 
sor for another spring called the Devil’s Ink 
stand, notable for its black waters, specimens 
of which are taken off in small vials, and used 
at the hotel to inscribe the names of guests 
on the register. Dr. James Blake, who has 
read before the California Academy of 5c! 
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ences several papers giving the results of his 
observations on the Geysers, says that the 
water of the Devil's Inkstand contains nine 
per cent. of solid matter in the form of solu- 
ble salts and sediment, the former being in 
the proportion of 2.7 per cent., the remain- 
ing ingredients being in the form of a dark 
black sediment. The matter has a thorough- 
ly acid reaction, which it owes to the presence 
of free sulphuric acid. It would seem that a 
large portion of the soluble matter is composed 
of ammoniacal salts, probably the sulphate 
of ammonia. ‘This salt, which rarely occurs 
in the natural state, has been found by Mr. 
Durand, another academician, precipitated in 
large quantities from the vaporous exhala- 
tions at the Geysers. Dr. Blake’s analysis 
of the water of the Devil’s Inkstand shows 
that about fifty per cent. of the saline ingre- 
dients consists of volatile salts, the remain- 
der being salts of magnesia, lime, alumina and 
iron. The presence of so large a quantity of 
ammoniacal salts in the water of a mineral 
spring is quite exceptional. These salts have 
long been recognized as occurring in the 
fumeroles, in the neighborhood of volcanoes, 
and their. origin, particularly in such large 
quantities as at these Geysers, opens up some 
very interesting questions as to the nature of 
the strata from which so much nitrogenous 
matter can be derived. The sediment in the 
above water, in the proportion of more than 


an ounce to a quart, is probably some com- | 


pound of iron and sulphur. Prof. Whitney, 
of the Geological Survey, accounts for the 
black color and villainous smell of the water 
in the Witches’ Caldron, as follows: the iron 
held in solution comes in contact with water 
holding sulphuretted hydrogen, when an ink- 
black precipitate of sulphuret of iron takes 
place. 

Wherever one treads, going up the Devil's 
Cafion, the step slips or crunches on some of 
the chemical products of these springs. It is 
a relief, after a while, to emerge from the 
heated vapors and sulphurous smells, and, 
standing on the flag-staff cliff (called the 
Devil's Pulpit, of course), look down the 
cafion and across to the hotel. Phenomena 
of the same sort, on a smaller scale, however, 
are visible in the higher slopes, and in the 
lesser gulches, up and down the creek. One 
place, called the crater, a circular cavity of 
considerable depth, with a level; hollow- 
sounding floor, is evidently the site of ex- 
hausted thermal action, where the mineral 
constituents in the rock had all been slacked 


out and the ground had sunk in; though | 


about the lips of this “crater” one or two 
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vigorous steam-vents are still in operation, 
and sulphur continues to be deposited in fine 
needle-crystals. Half a mile below Geyser 
Cafion are a large sulphur heap, incrustations, 
and other evidences of former activity, some 
heat still remaining in places. A ravine near 
by contains a clear hot spring, which was 
formerly built over with stones and sticks by 
the Indians, and the steam used as a sanitary 
agent. It is still known as the Indian Spring. 
Just without the rude wall enclosing it, runs 
a cold spring of excellent drinking water. 
Four miles up the Pluton Creek occur what 
are called the “ Little Geysers,” similar in 
character to the larger ones, except that they 
issue from a gently sloping hill-side, instead 
of a deep gorge. The rocks and the chem 
ical action are the same. 

As to the origin of the phenomena we have 
been describing, it may be said that there are 
two theories—volcanic and chemical. Prof. 


| Whitney says (in his Report of Progress, vol. 





i., page 95) that there will be no difficulty in 
understanding them when we consider that 
they are displayed along a line of former vol- 
canic activity, and where even now the 
igneous forces are not entirely dormant. 
“The dependence of the Geysers for their 
activity, in part, on the recurrence of the 
rainy season, indicates clearly that the water, 
percolating down through the fissures in the 
rocks, meets with a mass of subterranean lava 
not yet entirely cooled off, and becoming 
intensely heated, under pressure, finds its way 
to the surface along a line of fissure con- 
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necting with the bottom of Geyser 
Cafion; in this heated condition it 
has a powerful action on the rocks 
and the metallic sulphurets which they 
contain, especially in the sulphuret of 
iron everywhere so abundantly dif- 
fused through the formation, and so 
dissolves them and brings them up to 
the surface, to be again partly rede- 
posited as the solution is cooled down 
by contact with the air.” Prof. Whit- 
ney adds that phenomena of the same 
kind as those observed at the Geysers, 
and sometimes even on a larger scale, 
are exhibited all throughout the now 
almost extinct volcanic regions of 
California and Nevada. Even on 
Mount Shasta the last expiring efforts 
of this once mighty volcano may be 
traced in the solfatara action still go- 
ing on near the summit, and which is 
undoubtedly due to the melting snow 
finding its way down to the heated 
lava, or other volcanic materials be- 
low, in the interior of what was once the 


crater, from and around which a mass of | 


erupted matter has been poured forth and 
piled up to the height of several thousand 
feet. We know, on other authority, that 
earthquakes have frequently been experienced 


at. the Geysers, accompanied by loud noise, | 
Two smart shocks on the night of February | 


2oth, 1863, were followed by the bursting 


forth of new openings of steam and boiling | 


waters. Such an outburst, on one occasion, 
caused a gush of steam up the left side of the 
cafion so hot as to kill all the trees and 
shrubs in its course. 

The chemical theory asserts that all the 
phenomena are ascribable to the action of 
water percolating through mineral deposits, 
+ and creating heat, expansion, and explosion 
by simple chemical decomposition ; without 
the aid of a heated volcanic mass. The two 
theories may be harmonized, for the mineral 
matter is probably of volcanic origin, and 
whether it is heated before the water acts 
upon it is not very material. 

In spite of the hot water, the steam, and 
the saline deposits, vegetation flourishes far 
down the slopes of Geyser Cafion, about the 
margins, and in some of the very waters. The 
evergreen-oak thrives almost within reach of 
the exhalations, and maples and alders are 
found on the banks of the creek close to some 
of the steam-vents. A grass called Panicum 


thermale grows near the hot springs. Animal 
life dares to invade the scene, for dragon-flies 
of great beauty may often be observed, while 
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birds build their nests and sing in the ad- 
jacent trees. Dr. Blake found two forms of 
plant-life in a spring having as high a tem- 
perature as 198 degrees. ‘These were deli- 
cate microscopic confervz. In a spring hav- 
ing a temperature of 174 degrees, many oscil- 
lari were found, which, by the interlace- 
ment of their delicate fibers, formed a semi- 
gelatinous mass. In a spring of the tempe- 
rature of 134 degrees, layers of filamentous 
green and red alge were freely formed as the 
water flowed over the rocks. Unusual 
masses of oscillariz flourish in the waters of 
Pluton Creek. Their presence in the highly 
mineralized waters of a spring with a tempe- 
rature of 174 degrees, shows how great is the 
range of the conditions in which these forms 
of plant-life can be developed. ! 
One returns to the hotel after a morning 
tramp through Geyser Cafion and along 
Pluton Creek with an enormous appetite, and 
is glad to rest for a few hours. Afterward, 
there are delightful strolls up and down the 
creek, and good trout-fishing for those who 
will go far enough. Deer and grizzly bear 
are to be had for the hunting in the moun- 
tains—the grizzly sometimes without hunting. 
But the sportsman had better be accompanied 
with some one familiar with the country, un- 
less he i$ a good forester and can find his 
way without a path. A San Francisco law- 
yer was lost for several days on a hunting- 
trip, and nearly starved to death before he 
was found. It was a roving hunter, of the 
true Leatherstocking sort, named Elliot, who 
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first, of white men, found the Geysers, in 
1847. Coming suddenly to the edge of the 
cafion, he was amazed at what he beheld, 
and on returning to his companions told 
them, in his rough way, he had found the 
mouth of the infernal regions. Elliot fell in 
a fight with a tribe of Nevada Indians, not 
many years ago—a true border-hero to the 
last. 
approached the Geysers, called Cobb’s Peak, 
commands one of the grandest views obtain- 
able in California. Northward, only fifteen 
miles off, lies Clear Lake, divided in two 
parts by the purple bulk of Uncle Sam 
Mountain, and surrounded by the rugged 
spurs of the Coast Range. On a clear day, 
one can see in that direction two hundred 
miles in an air-line, where the snowy crown 
of Mt. Shasta, 14,440 feet above the sea, 
floats in the sky like a fixed cloud. 

Mount St. Helena and Napa Valley lie nearer 
at hand, and to the westward the eye takes in 
the Pacific Ocean for a hundred miles along 
the coast. | Mount Cobb can be ascended on 
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horseback. The timber is not thick on the 
way, and many charming outlooks are ob- 
tained. Another scenical treat may be had 
by returning from the Geysers to San Fran- 
cisco Bay, by way of the old road across the 
Hog’s Back, to Ray's Station, and thence 
into Russian River and Sonoma Valley. 
These valleys, though more extensive than 
Napa, have similar characteristics. They 
are very fertile, contain a number of pleasant 
and thriving towns, are traversed by a rail- 
road, and are very pficturesque. Reaching 
San Francisco by this route, the tourist will 
have gained a very good idea of the northern 
coast-valleys of California, and the noble bay 
into which they partly drain. No trip equal- 
ing it for variety and beauty of scenery can 
be made in the same time, at so little cost, 
and with so much comfort. It can be done 
in three days, but the lover of nature will 
want to give more time to the trip, and the 
invalid, who seeks the Geysers for the medi- 
cinal use of their waters, must stay longer to 
test their certain efficacy. 


— +O) aa 
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Own the east bank of the Hudson River, 
just below the village of Greenbush, oppo- 
site the city of Albany, stands the Old Van 
Rensselaer Mansion. A dense hedge of 
lilacs, rich in the profusion of spring flow- 
ers, borders and overtops the picket-fence 
which fronts the house and runs nearly par- 
allel with the road and river. In the dis- 
tance, down the long avenue that skirts the 
river, may be seen the former residence of 
Colonel Cuyler, an officer of the English 
Army. This house, built by the Colonel 
more than a hundred years ago, has long been 
owned and occupied by a branch of the Van 
Rensselaer family. Across the river, directly 
opposite the old mansion, Corning’s Blast 
Furnace, a picturesque foreground object of 
an unobtrusive red color, relieved by a cool 
hazy background, attracts the eye. A little 
further down, on an elevation rising above 
the surrounding foliage, is the Seminary of 
the Sacred Heart; further still the Helder- 
berg, and in the remote distance the Catskill 
Mountains. . 

Aged trunks of willows almost dead, with 
here and there a green sprout appearing at the 
top, to show that life is not entirely extinct, 
stand like silent sentinels to guard the house. 
The fences, like everything else around, are 








fast going to decay. Within the hedge which 
fronts the modern portion of the house, a 


| lawn, once kept with cultivated taste, attracts 


the attention of the passing traveler, as he 
looks through the openings with a longing de- 
sire to enjoy the cool and quiet seclusion of 
its retreat. From the locust, around whose 
trunk for many a year it has upward crept, 
until it reached its top, hangs the wood- 
bine, waving to and fro in the gentle action 
of the breeze. The robin hops in playful 
freedom and security upon the ground, and 
the sparrow comes, as did its progenitor be- 
fore, to make its abode in the artificial little 
dwelling which the hand of love has placed 
among the branches of the trees. ‘The pine, 
the mountain-ash, the cedar and the locust, 
in close proximity, surround the inclosure on 
the north, and almost shut out from view the 
village, while the eye of the spectator rests 
pleasantly upon a dilapidated rustic summer- 
house, covered with creeping vines and em- 
bowered in foliage, and then moves on agree- 
ably to quiet walks and well-laid garden- 
plats. It is a fine old mansion, delightful in 
location, with the broad, silvery Hudson 
washing its bank, and the sad and joyous as- 


| sociations of more than two centuries clus- 


tering around it. 
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The quiet village of Schaghticoke, where 
the venerable Domine Van _ Bunschooten 


smoked his pipe in peace, and preached to | 


the inhabitants in the only language they 
could comprehend, and perhaps ever heard, 
had become an ancient Dutch town, when a 
few enterprising New Englanders passed 
through, and made a settlement of the village 
of Troy, more than a hundred and twenty- 
five years after this old mansion was built. 
We may imagine the surprise and indignation 
of the good old burghers of Albany, when 
they found that “Big Jacob,” grandson of 
Derick Van Derheyden, had fallen into the 
hands of the Philistines and sold a portion 
of the farm of 490 acres, leased from the Pa- 
troon, “at an annual rent of three bushels 
and three pecks of wheat and four fat fowls,” 


Originally a pearl or diamond merchant, he 
was appointed a director of the Dutch West 
India Company, and one of nine Commis. 
sioners at Amsterdam, whose business it was 
to look to the interests of the company he 
represented. 

Sagacious and enterprising, he availed 
himself of his position, through an act passed 
by the Dutch Government, to have his agent 
Krol purchase for him extensive tracts of 
land, consisting of what is now comprised 
within the bounds of Albany, Rensselaer, and 
Columbia Counties. All the directors in fact 
appear to have been inspired with an ambition 
to possess large farms in New Netherland 
Godyn and Blommaert were pleased to an- 
nounce to their associate directors, at the first 
meeting of the Amsterdam chamber, that 
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to the Yankees, on which to build the city of 
Troy. 

In this land of enterprise and wonderful 
progression everything appears new, and 
yet, as time is measured here, antiquity may 
claim this old land-mark. When it was 
erected, the Merry Monarch sat upon the 
throne of England, Louis XIV. ruled the 
gorgeous court of France, and John, the 
great-grandfather of George Washington, cul- 
tivated the alluvial acres of his broad plan- 
tation in the county of Westmoreland, Vir- 
ginia. 

The first ancestor of the Van Rensselaer 
family, who came to America in 1637, was 


Kiliaen, born in the dorp or village of Niew- | 1 ; 
| future, and hastened to secure for himself the 


kirk, province of Gelderland, Netherlands. 


they had advised Peter Minuet, and charged 
him to register in their names “a tract ol 
land on the south corner of the Bay of South 
River, extending northward about thirty-two 
miles, from Cape Henlopen to the mouth ot 
the. said river, and inland about two miles !n 
breadth.” Peter in New Netherland faithfully 
managed this matter to the entire satisfaction 
of his friends in Holland. The original pa- 
tent was found at Amsterdam, and is now de- 
posited in one of the public offices at Albany. 

Another director of the Amsterdam chan 
ber, Michael Pauw, seeing how matters were 
going, and unwilling to be considered worse 
than an infidel, naturally concluded that he 
might as well make some provision for the 
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THE NORTH DOOR. 


tract called Hobokan-Hacking, “lying oppo 
site the Island Manhatas, and bounded on the 
east by the North River, and on the south by 
Ahasimus.” A few days after Pauw added to 
his possessions, by purchase from its Indian 
owners, the whole of Staten Island, and the 
following autumn lengthened his cords and 
strengthened his stakes by an additional 
purchase of all lands extending along the 


east side, and the Island Hobokan-Hacking 
on the north side, surrounded by marshes 
serving sufficiently for distinct boundaries. 
Kiliaen Van Rensselaer came to America, 
but returned to Holland and died at Amstér- 
dam. Wouter Van Twiller, Director-Gener- 
al of New Netherlands, was nearly related to 
Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, and from the same 
place... Mr. Van Rensselaer had a sister 
Maria, who married Rykert Van Twiller. He 
also had ason Johannes, who married his cou- 
sin Elizabeth, sister to Wouter Van Twiller. 
This Johannes it was without doubt who built 
the old mansion, or that part of it known in 
history as the “ Old Fort.” From Johannes, 
according to Holgate’s American Genealogy, 
descended the once numerous and wealthy 
family of Van Rensselaers on both sides of 
the river. Whatever the period may have 
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| IVR. It is now concealed by paint, but I 


saw it some years since, and traced the fig- 
ures 74-, the last one I forget. The first, 1, 


| was under the framework of the door, which 


probably had been* altered. But that date, 
1740, only referred to that new part of the 
house, the I., which comprised the large hall, 
the dining-room to the left, and the small 
building. The original house comprised the 
western front on the river, two large rooms 
separated by a hall, and another dwelling of 
the same size for the slaves, placed a little 
further-back on the south side. ‘The mark 


| of it was very. visible on that side of the 
| house, when the paint was worn off. 
| dwelling was removed when the ‘new’ part 


That 


was .added to the north. The date of the 
older house was variously given me by two 
of the brothers. One said it was built in 
1640, the other at a later period. The Pa- 
troon of that day dwelt on the island oppo- 
site the old mansion, just below Albany. A 


3 | heavy freshet swept away his summer-house. 
river Mauritius and Island Manhatas on the | 


been when the house was erected, it is evi- 


dent that it has from time to time received 
additions. One of the most remarkable and 
interesting features connected with its history 
is, that in this age and country of rapid 
changes it should have remained from the 
time it was built, for six generations succes- 
sively, in possession of the same family. 
That the building was erected as early as 
1663 there appears to be no reason to doubt. 


Possibly it may have been at a period ante- | 


rior to this, as will appear from the following | 
facts communicated by a member of the fam- | 


ily. “The stone on which is inscribed the 
date is at the side of the north door, opposite 
and similar to the one which bears the letters 





In his vexation he vowed that he would 
no longer live there. He then _ built 
our house. In the summer-house thus 


destroyed was a round mahogany stand, 
which was carried down the flood. A Dutch 
skipper spied it from his sloop and caught it. 
He at once recognized it as belonging to the 
Patroon, as it was the only mahogany table 
in that part of the country. We still have 
the stand. From that time the mansion was 
occupied by the descendants of the Patroon 
until 1825 or 6. It was then rented to dif- 
ferent persons. President Duer had it for 
several years. In 1852 Dr. Van Rensselaer 
removed to it with his family. Dr. Van 
Rensselaer’s father was John J. Van Rens- 
selaer, who died in 1828. His grandfather, 
Jeremiah, died at the early age of 22 years 
at Charleston, S.C. His great-grandfather, 
‘Old Hansem,’ as he was familiarly called, 
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was, I believe, the builder of the house. His 
English name was probably John. ‘The two 
stones which now lie on the sides of the north 
door, and are similar to those containing port- 
holes, in the front wall of*the main building, 
were probably removed from some part of 
the old house, when the new portion was 
built. They were found under the north 
porch when it was repaired a few years since. 
A curious feature of the house is the con 
struction of the chimneys on the south side. 
Ignorant of the use of flues, the builder pla- 





ced the chimney of the bedroom on the sec- | 


ond floor in front of that of the library be- 
neath, thus forming those deep recesses, which 
until 1852 were filled with large dark closets. 
It is observable that the older building is far 
plainer in style than the new one ; all the tiles 
and wainscoting are to be found in the latter. 
The window-frames in the library and draw 





UPPER CHAMBER IN NEW WING 


ing-room were put in by General John Van 
Rensselaer in the early part of 1800, in lieu 
of the small old-timed diamond panes. From 
the latter, the drawing-room, and the room 
above it, he also removed the high wooden 
mantel-pieces, and replaced them by the pre- 
sent ones of Italian marble ; small and insiyni- 
ficant as they now appear to us, in those 
days from their novelty they were the wonder 
ofthecountryround. ‘T'wohundred years since, 
the ‘entire manor and lordship of Rensselaer- 
wyck,’ as it is termed in a will of Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, dated 1686-7, nust have been 
almost a wilderness. The dependence on 
the mother country was so exclusive, that 
every year our ancestors, with the broad 
Hudson rolling at their feet, sent their linen 
to Holland to be washed. I have the heavy 
wooden chest in which it was thus sent. 
When the need of a church was felt, the pro- 
prietor of that day sent to the old country 
for timber to build it. A difference of opin- 


ion arose as to the location of the church. 
Mr. Van Rensselaer wished to place it on 
Douw’s Point, which was then included in the 





manor. His opponents urged that the pro. 
per site was at ‘Fort Orange,’ the present 
town of Albany. ‘They carried the day, and 
erected the ‘Old Dutch Church’ which long 


| stood at the very foot and center of State street. 


Foiled in his purpose, Mr. Van Rensselaer re- 
fused to give them the timber, and built there 
with a barn, the heavy rafters of which might 
yet have lasted for years had it not been 
burned down in 1840-3.” 

There is some ground for the supposition 
from the following lease, Sept. 7th, 1646, by 
Antonio De Hooges, as agent of Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, to Thomas Chamber, that the 
main building fronting the river was erected 
at an earlier period than 1663. After desig. 
nating in the lease “a certain parcel of land 
lying right opposite the Bouwerie, called the 
Flatt, on the east bank of the river between 
the two kills, which land he, Thomas afore- 
said, shall occupy as a bouwerie for the term 
of five successive years commencing the fif 
teenth of November, anno 1647,” the condi 
tions follow—one of which is that “Thomas 
Chamber shall build, free of all cost and 
charges, and without claiming a doit in re- 
turn from the Lord Patroon, at his own ex- 
pense, a farm-house sixty feet long, twenty 
feét wide in the clear, the projection and all 
in proportion as occasion may require, all 
faithful and firm work, without specifying the 
same.” This lease must have been can- 
celed or possibly never signed, for it appears 
that Jehan Van Weely and Wouter Van 
Twiller, guardians and tutors of Johannes 
Van Rensselaer, in 1647, leased unto Arent 
Van Curler the same Flatte Greenbush as 
above mentioned, for six successive years. 
There was a house upon the Filatte at this 
time, but whether it was any part of the old 
mansion, and if so, whether it was erected as 
early as 1640, appears doubtful. That the 
main building was erected as early as 1663 
is conclusively proven from the fact, as 
stated by Broadhead in his history of New 
York, that when the Indians attacked and 
massacred many of the inhabitants of the 
village of Wiltwyck, June 1oth, 1663, the far 
mers fled to the Patroon’s new fort “ Cralo,” 
at Greenbush, for protection. Other author- 
ities, no less reliable, state that the house was 
erected and used as a fort as early as 1603. 
That the building was so used, is evident 
from the fact that some of the stone port- 
holes still remain visible in the walls, while 
others, worn away by time and the elements, 
lie exposed at the north door. A careful ex- 
amination of the building leaves no doubt as 
to the fact already stated, that the addition 
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HALL OF THE OLD MANSION, ADDED WITH NEW WING. 


said to have been made in 1740 was many 
years after the erection of the fort or main 
structure. 

The timbers in the cellar of the old build. 
ing are hewn and very large, being by meas- 
urement sixteen by eighteen inches, while 
those of the addition are comparatively small. 
In entering the hall, at the north door, on the 
right hand of the hall, the wall is of brick or 
stone, twenty inches broad, and on the left of 
the same hall there is a partition of only four 
inches. Ascending to the rooms above, and 
to the garret, the same difference is observ- 
able. Going still higher, the roof of the old 
building, covered with long, quaintly formed 
shingles, in a good state of preservation, 
forms an inclined partition which plainly de- 
fines the new addition of 1740. 

Around the fireplace, in one of the upper 
chambers of the new addition, are a number 
of tiles, of a dull purple color, and in a good 
state of preservation, all of them containing 
Scripture illustrations. Drawings of a few of 
these are given. One of them 1s intended to 
delineate the three unclean spirits like frogs, 
as seen in the Apocalyptic vision, coming out 
of the mouth of the dragon. Another repre- 
sents the flight of Joseph into Egypt. An- 
other still, from the tenth chapter of the Rev- 
elation, is a crude attempt to picture a vision 
beyond the power of art to portray. The 
most quaint and original treatment of all the 
subjects, however, is that of Dives and Laza- 
rus, In which the latter, as will be seen, re- 
poses in the clouds in the bosom of -Abra- 
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Another from above pours upon his devoted 


| 


| 








ham, while the rich man, thrust down to | 


lartarus, suffers for the commission of evil 
or the omission of good deeds. His spiritual 


adversaries, having him now more fully in | 


their power, are actively engaged inflicting 
retribution. One from below encircles his 
waist, dragging him down to deeper woe. 


head the concentrated fury of a well-charged 
vessel of wrath. On the right still another 
inflicts upon his person with a lash of scor- 
pions a part of the punishment due for his 
shortcomings, and on the left, with the same 
instrument of vengeance, an old Dutch lady 
—or rather her upper part, for she appears 
without body, save only a wing, arms, and a 
head, the last of which is encased in a night 
cap which she has neglected or forgotten to 
remove—lashes the exposed shoulders of the 
poor man. Another of the tiles represents 
the baptism of Christ in the river Jordan. 
There are altogether between forty and 
fifty of these tiles, all of which have Scripture 
subjects upon them. A sufficient number is 
presented to the reader to give a pretty cor- 
rect impression of the whole. When we con 


| sider the relationship that existed between 


Wouter Van Twiller and his ward Johannes, 
who was also his cousin and brother-in-law, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that they 
may have spent many a happy hour together 
in the library of the old house, and that 
Wouter, as Dederick Knickerbocker in his 
history of New York describes him—*a 
model of majesty and lordly grandeur, ex 
actly five feet six inches in height, and six feet 
six inches in circumference ’—reposing in his 
chair, may have seen, in the curling smoke 
that ascended from his “long pipe,” visions 
of the ineoming power of Keift, or of Keift’s 
successor, Peter Stuyvesant. 

The only tablet in the village church is that 
placed to the memory of Dr. Jeremiah Van 
Rensselaer, through whose agency the church 
was founded, and who, from the time it was 
built to the day of his death, held the office 
of Senior Warden. A gentleman of the old 
school, distinguished for his large-hearted 
charity and courteous bearing towards all, the 
fragrance of his gentle Christian character 
will long remain to justify the appropriate 
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inscription upon his tomb—‘ the memory of | ling with the common dust originally fenced 
the just is blessed.” With the exception of | off and designed for their own use. The few 
the tablet referred to, very little of special gravestones that appear are plain and sim- 
interest attaches to the church, unless it be | ple, in keeping with the characteristic pru- 
to “The Taking Down from the Cross”—a | dence of the early settlers and their descend- 
large oil-painting which hangs within the | ants. In the library of the old mansion was 
chancel on the right side of the altar. Some | found an amusing little book, entitled 4 
degree of romance is connected with the his- | Zour in Holland, in 1784, 6) an Ameri 
tory of this picture. A highly intelligent | can; with a preface by the author of Mc 
and beautiful young lady, while traveling | Fingal. This book was printed at Worces 
with her family in Europe, was taken seri- | ter, Mass., by Isaiah Thomas, in 1790, and 
ously ill, and died. Before she died, she | is interesting from having been written prob 
requested her father, who was possessed of | ably by the great-grandfather of the present 





TILES IN THE NEW WING OF THE OLD MANSION. 


large wealth, to purchase this picture, which | owner of the house, and from the reference 
she had seen and admired in her travels, and | it makes to the custom of the Dutch in dis 
present it to the Church of the Messiah, at | posing of their dead. ‘In the Church of 5t. 
Greenbush. The request was at once com- | Lawrence, at Rotterdam,” writes this author, 
plied with by the indulgent and loving father, | ‘‘ we saw a grave where bones and some old 
though at a cost, we are informed, which ex- | Dutch skulls were sticking out at the sides, 
ceeded that of the church itself. apparently eager once more to catch the 
A short distance below the house, which is | light. The old sexton was busily employed 
built of brick brought from Holland, is the | in collecting the bones, and packing them up 
old burying-ground of the Van Rensselaer | in separate boxes, of about three feet square, 
family. The remains of many members of to be reinterred in this compact way, which 
the family have been interred elsewhere. | I find is a custom.” Sofa 
Those who have been buried here lie side by There is one stone in this little family 1n- 
side with their humbler neighbors, comming- | closure of the dead which possesses peculiar 
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interest. It is over the remains of a member 
of the family who died lately, at the age of 76 
years. ‘Minding his own business when upon 
this earth, he has left a bright example for 
the busybodies and gossips of country vil- 
lages. Some said he was niggardly and pe-' 
nurious ; the poor declared he was kind and 
generous, and forbearing and indulgent to a 
fault. ‘That he was averse to improvements 
or changes of any kind, the dilapidated con- 
dition of the house in which he lived, and the 
decayed and tottering fences around, most 
clearly proved. With pure, rich, and phleg- 
matic Dutch blood flowing in his veins, he was 
true to the constitutional characteristics of 
the nation of his forefathers. No railroad 
was ever constructed, no manufactory ever 
built upon a foot of his land, save under 
protest. Owing to a disappointment in early 
life, due to the opposition of his relatives to 
his marriage with a young girl in the humbler 
walks of life, to whom he was warmly at- 
tached, he lived and died a bachelor. His 
former neighbors will recall his dim and 
shadowy figure, almost unearthly even when 
in life, and that of his little dog, always by his 
side, as they stood together at his gate, in the 
darkening twilight of the summer evening, 
looking anxiously in wrapt silence ptanaee. 
the glimmering lights which twinkled in the 
city on the opposite side of the river—that 
city the ground of which was unlawfully 
wrested from his forefathers by the willfulness 
of Peter the Headstrong ; that city the streets 
of which his unwilling feet but rarely trod— 
musing upon what had been, and congratu- 
lating himself, perhaps, that no encroach- 
ments had thus far reached his favorite abode 
to dislodge him from his homestead, from 
which, for generation after generation, so 
many hordes of hungry invaders had been kept 
at bay. The General Government had essayed 
many years ago to tempt him by a munificent 
offer to sell a portion of his lands for the es- 
tablishment of an arsenal. The prospect of in- 
creased wealth, the assurance that the sale of 
his lands, and the erection thereon of build- 
ings by the United States Government, would 
greatly enhance the value of his large estate 
surrounding, had no effect. His refusal to sell 
was positive, and the purchase of land was 
made, and the arsenal erected, at Watervliet, 
opposite the city of Troy. 

But a darker hour came. A passenger 
who crossed from Albany on the Greenbush 
ferry-boat brought the startling report that it 
was in contemplation to construct a railroad 
along the east bank of the Hudson river from 
the city of New York through Greenbush to 
Vou. VI—42 





Albany. When the survey was made for 
this road, it took in five acres of the Van 
Rensselaer land, which yielded the owner 
little or no profit. Efforts were made by the 
directors of the road, but without success, to 
effect a purchase of the land. Persistent re- 
fusal to sell on the part of the owner com- 
pelled them to call upon disinterested parties 
living in the neighborhood to appraise the 
land. The sum fixed upon as a fair valua- 
tion was three hundred dollars per acre, 
which was offered to the owner, but peremp- 
torily declined, under protest, with the as- 
surance added, that if the company took his 
land he would never touch a dollar of their 
money. 

The land was taken, the road completed, 
and nearly a quarter of a century passed 
away ; and though on many occasions greatly 
pressed for ready money, he was faithful to 
his promise even unto death. ‘To the sur- 
prise of his executors, a short time after his 
decease, they were notified by an officer of 
one of the banks in Poughkeepsie that fifteen 
hundred dollars had been on deposit to his 
credit since the road was first surveyed, and 
was then subject to their order. Thus, for 
that long period, was the interest, which, 
added to the original amount, would have ac- 
cumulated to a handsome sum, entirely lost 
to this eccentric man while living, and to his 
heirs after his departure. Some persons, in 
speaking of this particular act of his life, are 
so uncharitable as to designate it an exhibi- 
tion of Dutch obstinacy; but we incline 
rather to the gentler side, which holds in 
admiration the characteristic national consist- 
ency of'a man, who, “ when he said he would 
not, did not.” 

Lands which he permitted the poor to 
work for years, without their paying even 
the taxes, in the course of time were filled 
in, or leveled down, and it is said in some 
cases lie beneath railroad-tracks. Strange, 
incomprehensible man! of many virtues and 
few faults; better fitted, may we not hope, 
for another world than this. He has gone 
where the terrific belching of the blast- 
furnace, the shrill whistle of the locomo- 
tive or the prying innovation of Yankee 
enterprise will disturb his peace no more 
forever. 

There are gossiping tales associated with 
the manes of this man, as well as with the 
old mansion in which so many of his ances- 
tors lived and died. Mysterious whisperings 
of an old horse-shoe nailed somewhere over 
one of the doors in a by-place, to keep off 
witches, with legends of strange noises and 
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stranger sights, are used, it is reported, by the 
visionary matrons of the neighboring village, 
in a vain effort to keep their unruly urchins 
within doors at night. The full, round, won- 
dering eyes of one of these good-natured 
country dames met the author of this article 
shortly after he had removed with his family 
to the old house, and looking him earnestly 
in the face, exclaimed: 

“So you are living with your family in 
the old mansion. Have you heard any- 


thing ?” 

“Yes!” we answered, in a solemn mono- § 
syllable. 

“Is it possible! Have you seen any- 
thing ?” 

With the same important and measured 
manner we replied, “Yes, many, many 
things.” 


Then sinking her voice to a whisper, she 
said, ‘‘ Dreadful! dreadful! is it not? Tell 
me, Domine, is it true, as reported, that hu- 
man bones have been found in a box in the 
cellar?” 

“Tt is, madam; I have seen and handled 
them myself.” 

“And human skulls in the garret ?” said 
she, while her eyes stood out in bas-relief. 

“And human skulls in the garret,” was 
my reply. 

“ Shocking! How can you remain in such 
a place with your wife and children? It 
would be death to me.” 

I assured the good old lady that the place 
was very pleasant to me and my family—just 
such a place as we all enjoyed—and left her 
to learn from some other quarter, that the 
skulls and dry bones of which she had heard, 
and which she so much dreaded, had been 
the property of a worthy physician, once 
owner of the house, but now deceased. 

Nor are the surroundings of the old man- 





sion without their legends of midnight visions 


and airy visitants. An old apple-tree, that 
stands solitary and alone in the open field, 
between the family grave-yard andthe rail- 
road, has its mystical story of a figure having 
been seen in its shadow, on more than one 
occasion, gazing with a sad countenance at 
the midnight train, as it dashed over the road 
in its mad career. One bright moonlight 
night this figure, it is reported, was seen by 
the engineer and some of the passengers on 
the road. His right arm was raised and 
stretched out, as if in condemnation of past 
injustice or warning of future retribution. 
Two farmer-boys, out upon the hills hunting, 
or detained by the fond persuasion of youth- 
ful friends up to the witching hour when 
graves do yawn, in taking a short cut across 
fields to strike the river-road on their way 
home, saw, as they aver, the same figure and 
the same startling warning. 

We have seen many happy hours in the 
old mansion—have heard many strange 
sounds, such as may be heard in every old 
house when the winds of heaven hold high 
carnival around. Even now, at this writing, 
we look out of the south window of our 
study, on a beautiful afternoon, as spring 
merges into summer, upon a landscape of 
garden, broken beyond into hills, and mea- 
dows and the glittering river, and the eye 
rests upon that veritable apple-tree, beneath 
which the shadowy figure with its outstretch- 
ed arm of admonition is said to have ap- 
peared. We have seen the tree before, bar- 
ren and leafless in midwinter; we see it 
now, proud in its attire of rich foliage, pro- 
mising a harvest of fruit ; yet have we never 
seen it when the midnight moon throws its 
weird and ghostly light athwart the earth, 
and cannot therefore offer a word of testi- 
mony as to whether a disembodied spirit 
mars or helps to make the shadows which it 
casts. 


FREE MARRIAGE. 


To undo all their old doings, and make 
an absolutely fresh start, is a desire known to 
many mortals, perhaps to most, at some pe- 
riod of their existence, To turn over that 
blessed new leaf, and fasten down with some 
everlasting glue all the abominably blotted 
old leaves,—if we could but do this, ah! 
what a lovely volume would we then make of 
all the rest of our book of life! 





One needs not to have been particularly 
wicked, or preposterously weak, to have had 
reason to wish this even in young years ; for, 
besides our own inexperienced blunders and 
follies and sins, most of us are born into such 
a plentiful inheritance in the results of these 
behaviors in others, that a passionate longing 
to take the wings of a dove and fly into the 
uttermost parts of the earth, from those very 
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worst parts of it where we began to be, and | 


never hear the fatal regions mentioned again, 
—an impulse like this has, verily, large justi- 
fication. 

But that being has lived very lightly, who 


has not also learned that a yet deeper law | 


somehow strangely compels us back; that 
this abolishing of the past is a thing mysteri- 
ously forbidden to us; that even when the 
burden beneath which we sink may not be of 
our own piling, but may be laid on us in what 
seems the last blind cruelty of fate,—even 
this load of doom very seldom is it permitted 
us to take up like a mill-stone, and go drop it 
in the sea; yea, ordinarily, not in the escap- 
ing from, but in the recasting even of the acci- 
dental mould of our dark fortunes, does the 
true soul at last find its true work to lie. For 
the fact is, that in the mysterious and quite 
awful sequence of things which forever links 
penalty to fault, this throwing off of burdens 
is generally not abolishing them, but merely 
shifting their weight to other shoulders. 

Thus has it come to be held as one of the 
prime requisites of character, that a man shall 
stand by his deeds; hence, too, is the eter- 
nally recognized virtue of confession, that 
thereby the transgressor assumes his Past, ac- 
knowledges as the indispensable first step to- 
wards aa honest future—Thus have I done. 

We say then, in general terms, that all 
social theories which tend to make: secondary 
the question of obligation, of responsibility, 
and to give the first place to the selfish, reck- 
less impulse to escape, we affirm that such 
theories contradict the whole ideal of right 
human conduct, at least as that ideal has 
been hitherto built up in the moral growth of 
the race. 

It would seem needless to state, that of all 
human relations the marriage relation is that 
where the liberty of the individual is most 
deeply involved with the question of the 
rights and interests of others ; nevertheless, 
from the very nature of this relation, a certain 
class of social philosophers are arguing more 
and more loudly every day, that in this espe- 
cial affair of marriage the true law of moral 
action everywhere else is reversed, and that 
here the personal inclination becomes para- 
mount to all claims, duties, obligations what- 
soever. Itis this doctrine which we propose to 
examine as the limits of these columns may 
permit. 

We suppose that no uncorrupted mind dis- 
putes that reciprocal sentiment between the 
parties is the only true foundation of mar- 
nage, or believes it possible for the yet un- 
married to have too ideal a standard in these 





things; but the question is,;—A mistaken, a 
false marriage having been made, shall it ° 
| then be unmade; and on what conditions ? 
| The favorite metaphor whereby our philoso- 
| phers describe an unloving husband and wife, 
| viz., that of “two corpses chained together,” 
| is striking, no doubt, but happens to be un- 
true ; the unfortunate thing is, that these sub- 
| jects are alive, yea, both of them ; since if only 
one would consent,to be dead, why there 
were no case at all, the road being ‘rolled 
.smooth by the funeral-train for the survivor 
to “ anew life’s jousney pursue” with his or 
her perfect mate in peace. This inconve- 
nience of having two living parties to consider 
greatly complicates the case, which ‘is still 
farther complicated by the likelihood of their 
being yet other living parties, equally related 
to this pair, perfectly guiltless of their quarrel, 
too young to decide anything for themselves, 
or to take care of themselves,—to express all 
this intricacy of things, we find the pet simile 
of the corpses rather inadequate. 

Corresponding, however, with this selection 
of metaphors, in the same marvelous strain 
of assuming that to break the mistaken bond 
is the be-all and end-all of the difficulty, is 
the following, as an argument for free divorce, 
by a conspicuous and long-known journalist : 
“Marriage without love is a sin against 
God, which, like other sins, is to be repented 
of, ceased from, and put away.” * 

Do we, then, put away other sins in any 
such sense as that of cutting loose from the 
liabilities to which they have brought us? A 
mere spendthrift who has squandered his sub- 
stance, and all the substance of other people 
that he could borrow, in riotous living, if he 
make a reform that has one particle of gen- 
uineness, must not his first step be to pay his 
debts? No matter in what folly, yea, wick- 
edness, they were contracted, the fact re- 
mains that he owes the money. To put 
away the spirit of transgression is most care- 
fully of to put away the burden of its con- 
sequences. To take that up, to search and 
see what power may yet be left us to stay the 
mischief which ramifies from all wrong-doing, 
whether willful or merely ignorant, this is 
honor; and in proportion to the seriousness 
of the matter involved is its neglect dis- 
honor. 

We remark, parenthetically, ere applying 
this truth to our present subject, that we leave 
outside of this discussion that flagrant class 
of offenses for which divorce is now granted 
in the New England States. It may be that 
such limited divorce provisions are, on the 





whole, in the interests of morality, having a 
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peculiar claim in respect to one of the offenses 
to be so considered ; and as to all the others, 
they are mostly confined to a debased class 
in community, where women—who are the 
chief sufferers, of course, for whose relief 
these statutes have been framed—absolutely 
need material protection for themselves and 
their children against their miserable mates, 
which can perhaps be efficiently rendered 
only by some such legislation. But divorce- 
laws whose conditions are a heinous disgrace 
in one party, and willingness to expose it in 
the other, are manifestly most limited in their 
application and very rarely liable to abuse ; 
while demoralization would ensue from the 
top to the bottom of society with the dissolv- 
ing of marriage on the mere incompatibility 
plea, when not only the sinned against but 
the sinner could bring suit ; and justice, re- 
manded from the plain question of deeds to 
the utterly uncontrollable one of sentiments, 
could do nothing in short but insure the full, 
est liberty to the most perfectly unscrupu- 
lous. 

We return to our statement, that the put- 
ting away of things as though they had never 
been, is not permitted by honor in our deep- 
ly related life ; and we add, that if this senti- 
ment is wanting in the individual, then in all 
life’s serious engagements, of which marriage 
certainly is one, society, public opinion, law, 
have agréed to force the faithless person to 
fulfill all that material part of the contract 
whose fulfilling can be so enforced. 

Now both the material, and what we may 
call the immaterial, claims of these relations, 
viz., those dues which the heart and con- 
science should render, would be_ alike 
jeopardized under the régime of free mar- 
riage. 

There is one justice everlastingly owed to 
the person who at some period of one’s re- 
sponsible life has been voluntarily chosen to 
such a place as that of a marriage partner, 
and that is, that when weighed in the balances 
of a disappointed affection, no possible new 
mate, waiting on the discarding of the old 
one, shall disturb the scale. This principle, 
however, forms no part of the creed of the re- 
formers ; we confess that here we find their 
utterances simply monstrous. A writer in a 
respectable journal before us, apostrophizing 
the “chained” husband who has become in- 
different to his wife, having “met some not 
impossible she who can command his soul,” 
thus delivers himself: 

“ Something jangles in your wife’s voice ; 
the voice is well enough, the discord is because 
you hear at the same time another voice in 





your ears,” &c., &c. Now this is not written 
in a tragedy or novel, in that opening up of 
the heart’s adytum of secrets unbreathed and 
sacred, which is the legitimate province of the 
romancer ; it is set down in a social essay as 
a perfect practical rule of proceeding that no 
absolute untunefulness of voice but a mere 
relative jangling shall decide the going out of 
wives and the coming in of not impossible 
shes ! 

It is granted us, even by Mr. Darwin, that 
a good many years have now elapsed since 
the man-monkey first descended from his 
tree-nest and began to walk upright, and 
tutor his social instincts into something called 
justice. So much time should show more 
progress than this. 

Most solemnly far would we be from affirm. 
ing that there are no cases of unhappy mar- 
riage whose best adjusting might not be for 
the parties to lead separate lives. Incom- 
patibility is a woe which has very terrible 
depths in this relation. But the right to de- 
part out of intolerable misery is one thing, 
and freedom to enter untrammeled on some 
coveted happiness is altogether another ; and 
what atrocious wrong would wait on the es- 
tablishing of one of these permissions as in- 
cluding the other in matrimonial troubles, is 
sufficiently suggested by the illustration of 
the poor woman whose voice “is well 
enough” till that of the affinity puts it out of 
tune. 

This whole question, be it distinctly noted, 
is one not of w#marrying, but of remarrying : 
this is the vital thing for which the reformers 
really clamor ; and just here is the point where 
their dispute with the rest of the world be- 
gins. 

We go on to say that this liberty of forming 
new unions on the ‘living wreck of old ones 
is to be disputed, not only as bringing the 
false elements which we have indicated into 
the position of the married, but because of 
children whose case it would involve in end- 
less possibilities of misery and wrong. 

To begin with, will any one who knows the 
tortuous windings of the human heart assert 
that a bad husband or wife is necessarily and 
always so bad a parent, that their children 
should be forever taken from them into that 
one place impossible for them to efiter, the 
home of the new man or woman with whom 
dwells the other parent of those children as 
wife or husband? Until incompatibility be- 
tween man and woman is a less subtle and 
relative thing than it is, we should say that no 
pass to which it had brought the father and 
mother of a child with respect to each other 
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gave either of them the right to bring the other 
into such an outraged position with #egard to 
the bond that might yet be held déar and sa- 
cred. This is to speak only of the right of 
parent to child; while turning to the right 
of the child to its parent we have the whole 
strength of the material claim added to the 
other dues of the relation, agded too with the 
highest force possible to anf human responsi- 
bility. Yet this claim alsg would be univer- 
sally compromised, and i a vast number of 
cases utterly destroyed, under the reign of 
free marriage. For while the demoralization 
of the parental conscience would be infinitely 
increased, the law would be powerless to 
compel the maintenance of children by their 
natural providers, for the simple reason that 
the vast majority of men are absolutely with- 
out means to support more than one family. 

We have been careful to omit from this 
sum of objections to remarriage any mention 
of the instinctive argument against union with 
anew mate while an old one still walks the 
earth, lest in these days such abstract ques- 
tion of delicacy be flouted as mere supersti- 
tion; but if the plain matters of obligation to 
others, noted above, are superstition, is there 
anything called by the name of right which is 
not superstition ? 

Thus do the reformers stand as to prin- 
ciples, while: as to their ideal of sentiment 
(their boasted reverence) we find nothing 
more false and degraded. It could not be 
otherwise. The capacity of any nature to 
love is most emphatically measured by the 
strength and nobleness of those very qualities 
which the new theories of what is profanely 
called love utterly deaden and destroy. 
There never was a love-story on earth with one 
particle of the divine breath of tenderness in 
it, where duty and honor did not have at 
least the recognition of remorse. Even in 
what we reckon the very disorderly days of old 
romance, the Sir Knights, or whoever, elop- 
ing with wedded ladies, in a time, too, when 
wedded ladies had little or no choice in the 
making of their uncongenial bonds—these 
free lovers, if they had conscience and sen- 
sibility enough to be really lovers, were wont 
to wind up in convents and monasteries, to 
spend the balance of their erring lives pray- 
ing each other’s souls out of purgatory ; yea, 
in every age where these things have story, 
grief sobs through passion, the unutterable 
yearning of a repentance, repenting for 
another yet more than for one’s self, thrills 
in all tales of ungoverned hearts whose sen- 
timents were really true enough to have 
blessed more fortunate fates. 








Nor were these scruples arbitrarily foisted 
on conscience by priest-craft or by husband- 
craft: infallibly with humanity's first crude 
recognition of the principles of all that we 
call social virtue, viz.: personal desires 
limited by others’ rights and welfare, infal- 
libly with any grasping of these truths, 
would the relations whereof we write, reach- 
ing so far and involving so much, be the first 
to be guarded without and within by civil 
rules and sentiments of honor. Impetuous, 
lawless ages there have been, overriding con- 
victions of right here, as they overrode all 
other convictions where temptation was 
strong, and the habit of self-government 
weak ; but the standard existed, and when 
they did up their repentance, they counted 
these behaviors among the sins, and the 
great sins—things which it required much 
fasting, and flagellation, and wearing of hair 
shirts to settle the account of. Other ages 
there have been, far more corrupt and 
baneful, ages of a sophistical philosophy, 
seeking, by explaining away all differences 
between vice and virtue, to annihilate con- 
victions; but so far as they succeeded in 
their aim here, they steadily annihilated all 
the loveliness of love; in no other field of 
spiritual destroying is the soul of beauty so 
completely plucked out with the soul of 
goodness. The best that such ages evel 
have to show is a refined materialism, whose 
utmost refinement bears no manner of re- 
semblance to the delicacy of the heart, a 
flower that never bloomed, or will bloom, 
save in the soil of principles. 

As for our own day, and its progressive 
doctrines on this subject, they hideously 
combine the spirit of feudal license and clas- 
sic sophistry with some insufferable new 
mixture of pharisaism proper to the spoilt 
Puritan. This last trait, by the way, crops 
out in some remarkable methods of attack 
by the reformers, which we pause to notice. 
Taking their stand as high moral accu- 
sers, they not only hurl unlimited charge 
of hypocrisy on the marriage institution 
because some who are under its vows break 
them by leading lives of covert immorality, 
but they sweep into the same catalogue of 
perjured sinners all those who, entirely 
faithful in life and conduct, yet wander 
in any inmost thought from perfect allegi- 
ance to their married mates. 

Their favorite proof-text for this dogma is 
a saying of our Lord, rebuking gross imagi- 
nations, whose monstrous perversion to such 
an application is a sufficiently fatal betrayal 
of what is their conception of love. And 
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on this dogma they raise an unspeakable 
creed whose whole practical outcome, so far 
as it can be spoken, is, that inasmuch as by 
the wandering thought above described mar- 
riage is instantly broken, and inasmuch as to 
remain in a broken marriage is a deadly sin, 
therefore the aforesaid wandering thought of 
another is not merely a permission, but of the 
nature of a divine injunction to flee out of 
the false bonds into the new ones, as from the 
wrath tocome. And such a programme of 
virtue is wound up by one of the reformers 
with the sober assertion—‘“ We are austere 
moralists on marriage !”” 

So was Henry the Eighth. He austerely 
cut off the heads of his series of wives as fast 
as they dropped out of his fancy; if there 
was anything that pure spirit was scrupulous 
about, it was to have the old love well mur- 
dered as soon as he fell in with the new, 

As it is our striving endeavor to answer 
these people seriously, it may be, after all, 
that this infidelity-in-thought business, be- 
cause of the mixed nature of our mortal life, 
has something in it to which a farther glance 
should be given. 

We suggest, then, that to follow the ideal 
truth and beauty, as seraphs, for instance, 
might follow it, is wholly unrequired of man, 
not only because he does not possess the 
nature of angels, but because he does not 
live in the sphere of angels. He lives ina 
world of tragic mistakes, in a world where 
circumstance is too complex that the life of 
the truest soul should always be quite simple ; 
and considering how matrimony, as old St. 
Francis de Sales has it, ‘is an order where 
profession precedes the novice-ship,” and 
what is the period of life at which these un- 
proved vows are generally taken, does any 
rational being deny that they are often taken 
in an error whereof later wisdom cannot be 
wholly unaware ? 

To charge sin upon this mere fact of con- 
sciousness, is an impertinence to Heaven, 
which never yet made it the condition of any 
virtue that one should be a fool. 

Where unfaithfulness begins in these veiled 
silerlces of the heart, is a question that has 
to do with depths of human experience be- 
yond the soundings of a plain prose essay ; 
suffice it for these paragraphs and their pur- 
pose to note that there are two orders of 
what we call affection, not to be confounded 
by the poor sophistries of the reformers. 

There is a supreme enthusiasm of the heart 
whose rendering is commanded by no law, 
human or divine, to the being whose qualities 
do not spontaneously awaken it ; in marriage 





or out of it, the eternal verities of the soul 
are not so falsely taxed. But there is another 
regard, name it how we will, due to those 
whose lives are so bound with our own that 
we stand nearer to them than any one else 
to do them good or ill, and with the fidelity 
of this regard, will and conscience have 
something to do, And surely when the 
beings whose existences are thus solemnly 
involved with ourshave come into this rela- 
tion toward us by a'ttie of our own making, 
like that of marriage, can any scrupulous, 
sensitive soul forget what tribute is due them 
to the’end, even of what may be called affec- 
tion, how far soever they may have fallen by 
their own natures out of the love which, from 
its very essence, cannot be commanded ? 

We find, again, in these facts of the soul, 
refutation of yet another argument of the 
reformers, viz., that people are necessarily 
careless about retaining the heart which they 
consider secured to them for life by law. 
We have seen that there are two senses in 
which true hearts are retained, but does any be- 
ing ask which of these is the ideal possession ? 

The whole subject of these pages is no 
attractive theme for women to take up even 
for the most general treatment. We fancy 
that more than one daughter of this time 
looks back with a half sigh to the days of her 
great-grandmothers, wondering if there was 
not a more effective womanly protest against 
immorality in the ignorance, or at least silence 
of her sex on many facts of this ill world, 
than in all the open discussion of our time; 
whether the cold horror which would have 
frozen the vitals of the male Puritan, had he 
dropped any such reading as all our news- 
papers must now furnish, where the female 
Puritan could pick it up—whether these an- 
cient reserves were not more profitable, as 
they certainly were more pleasing, than the 
new-fashioned blurting out ; one task at least 
would have been spared us, that of writing 
any such article as this in days when the sex 
was so unquestioningly reckoned as the re- 
serve force of virtue that no man would have 
thought it any more necessary to have the 
expression of respectable women concerning 


temporary marriage, than to ask the Virgin. 


Mary how seemed to her the old cities of the 
plain. 

“ New times demand new measures and” — 
we suppose we must add—‘ new women.” 
There are certainly new women of one 
stamp, and as their measures are to be ex- 
tremely vocal on all matters in earth and 
heaven, and the place under the earth, which 
concern their sex, the newness must be 80 
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far adopted by the otherwise minded among | 
us, as to express, in short, our different con- 
victions on these matters. 

We have nothing to say as to the many 
superior and excellent women who are advo- 
cating woman’s right to the ballot, to labor, 
etc., unmixed with loose social theories ; they 
have been at pains to deny these in their 
speeches and newspaper organs, and we 
should therefore consider it superfluous, but 
for their sensitiveness on the matter, to say 
to this branch of the Woman Suffrage party, 
as we hereby do, that it will please to con- 
sider itself mot addressed in the remarks which 
follow. 

It certainly will not be denied that the 
degree of respectable advocacy which these 
marriage doctrines obtain at this time, has to 
do, in some quarters, with the movement of 
our day known‘as the woman movement ; 
that its doctrines are preached by both men 
and women as the chief part of what they 
call the emancipation of the sex. All the 
reading which has moved us to this writing 
we have found in respectable journals ; into 
the depths of the disrespectable organs of 
this philosophy we have not dived; they do 
not circulate in our town. And in these 
respectable columns, to say nothing of what 
various females write there, whose signatures 
may be real or fictitious, we do not know, 
but their articles we should have supposed 
to be indictable under the law for suppress- 
ing corrupting publications ;—to say nothing 
of these unfamiliar contributors, we find be- 
side, them women, said to be ladies by birth 
and breeding, and of unblemished personal 
character, who write over their own well- 
known names, in language too wholly unre- 
served for quotation even in this article, their 
denunciation of legal marriage, and endorse- 
ment of the whole new theory of what is 
called marriage. And the disrespectable pa- 
pers are edited and owned by women, who 
have so far succeeded in getting within the 
pale of respectability, that they have the in- 
timate alliance of ladies of exemplary char- 
acter who may not share their social views, 
but who immeasurably help to give those 
views decent currency by embracing their 
shameless advocates as co-workers elsewhere 
in woman’s cause. (We know very well that 
this last position would be denied, by quoting 
the masculine precedent of party action, but 
this setting up of masculine precedents, and 
bad ones at that, as a perfect rule for women, 
is only another of the bad signs of the 
times.) 





We find in this conjunction of facts, in- 





dications that notions of a more or less im- 
possible female liberty are so afloat in the 
air, that they turn heads even where they 


| do not corrupt hearts; and inasmuch as this 


kind of converts are ever, in many respects, 
the most fatal disseminators of evil, in that 
their good practice, which is in spite of their 
theory, is held up as the result of their 
theory, in view of these things, we think 
our theme should not be dismissed without 
calling the attention of these wild dreamers 
to the fact that all such emancipation of 
woman tends directly to her slavery, a bond- 
age that, in a degree, would affect every 
member of the sex. 

Since liberty is the watchword, let us 
leave out of sight all the abandoned wives 
and mothers, and imagine, for a moment, 
the social fetters, not freedom, under the 
proposed régime. In the most innocent 
compliments and attentions paid to a charm- 
ing woman, would lurk a tinge of suspicion 
if she or the men of her acquaintance were 
married only to change partners at the 
first fancy. Needs would be to proclaim 
with the sound of a trumpet, “ The heart of 
Mrs. Lovely still trusteth in her husband: 
fresh matrimonial proposals will, therefore, 
not be received at this date,” ere a charming 
woman could go forth to her social triumphs. 
Seriously, attractive and virtuous women 
could not go into society at all, organized 
on such a basis. They never have done it. 
Social freedom for woman requires not one 
condition, but absolutely two, viz. : character 
in herself, and character in those about 
her. For lack of the former, the women 
of the East are shut up; for lack of the 
latter, women as pure and lofty-souled as 


have ever lived, have been more or less 


shut up (and welcomed their cage) in all 

es of the world marked by a certain con- 
dition of general morals. ‘To-day, and in all 
the days the sun will ever shine on, the free- 
dom of women from false and dwarfing re- 
straints is as society is rooted and grounded 
in the principles of true restraint, or at least 
trained and tutored in all its outward ob- 
servances. 

There is a word to be said just here 
concerning that usage on which the re- 
formers exhaust their whole store of invec- 
tive, viz. : the banishing of immoral women 
from society, while immoral men suffer no 
such exclusion. If what they urged was the 
equal reprobation of these offenders, well 
and good ; but since it is rather their equal 
social acceptance which they contend for, the 
square truth must be said, that however 
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these parties may stand before Heaven, such 
are the facts of earth, that it is the presence 
of immoral women, and not men, in society 
which would instantly fetter there the free- 
dom of every virtuous member of the sex. 
It is because the line is so strongly and inex- 
orably drawn between reputable female socie- 
ty and the disreputable, that a man of 
careless life is compelled to leave his careless 
manners behind him when he enters the 
former, certain else to be promptly kicked 
out of it for his failure in virtuous etiquette, 
even by men who might think very lightly 
indeed of his lapses from virtuous character 
elsewhere. Odious were that society where 
a lady must bristle with the airs of a prude, 
to be certain of respectful behavior from the 
other sex, and into such bondage would 
modest women inevitably come in all general 
companies were the meretricious of their 
own sex common and unmarked there. It 
is idle to sentimentalize about the unmistak- 
able air of innocence ; it is hateful to women 
to be mistaken, even afar off, in such’ mat- 
ters; they feel slurred by the speculation 
of a glance, and it is the sifting of their 
own sex which saves them from such an- 
noyances, even in a world of unsifted men. 
Under present social rules, virtue is not 
obliged to proclaim itself, firstly, because it is 
virtue, and, secondly, because it is in the 
place of virtue; and the second reason would 
be important to Diana if she went among 
people who had never personally heard of 
Diana, and who were disqualified, by having 
lost their own purity of soul, from knowing 
her by instinct. 

It is not pleasant to expound these mat- 
ters. Nothing of our present subject is pleas- 
ant to expound; but it is time somebody 
undertook to point out that all the old 
womanly traditions are not founded in sheer 
nonsense, or hardness of heart, and women 
have been especially censured for this un- 
equal discrimination against their own sex. 
We say they have at least this one most 
logical and necessary reason for such dis- 
crimination, viz.: that free social range for 
bad and good women cannot exist together. 
When Greek courtesans went abroad, Greek 
wives stayed at home, and were compelled 
to the ignorance, the rusticity, the meager, 
half-developed life and character which are 
the result of a caged existence. 

This is an existence which none of us 
desire, and to which the daughters of this 
republic have never been wonted. American 
women have had an unexampled freedom, 
because American men have had, on the 





whole, an unexampled respect for, and belief 
in, women. The soil of old Puritan morality 
made the open, confident ground where 
the women of this country have walked; 
and however that foundation may be sink- 
ing through the growing dissipations of men, 
our highway of liberty, as we have endeavored 
to show, would be far more fatally ruined 
by the similar diffusion through society of 
corrupt women. 

It is not to be apprehended, for all their 
sanguine prophecies, that -he reformers will 
be able to destroy, or, in a formal sense, 
even shake, the institution of marriage ; but 
the evil work which they do accomplish is, 
so far as their influence extends, to break 
every conviction on which its inner integrity 
rests, giving a complete charter to all these 
ways of darkness, which they pretend, after 
a manner, to condemn. Affecting to uplift 
fallen women, the whole tendency of their 
teaching is to lead down the yet unfallen 
These latter are the souls whose ransom 
is precious, for it ceaseth forever. Heaven 
forbid that all sympathy and encourage- 
ment should not be given to the special 
efforts of a really genuine kind which are 
also made in our day to restore these 
nameless unfortunates, but alas! what does 
the wrecker bring up from any deep of 
sin, above all from this one, compared to 
what went down there? And oh, yet on the 
hither shore of such destruction, in how 
many unknown straits of want and loneliness 
and ignorance, with the half-formed moral 
sense which accompanies ignorance, stand 
young girls, to whom the treacherous 
breath of these reforms, gliding swiftest 
and surest to the ears in which they will 
be most fatal, will be as the last quittance 
of conscience to launch them on shame’s 
dark whirlpool. It is inevitable that with 
all weak, untaught beings, the views of others 
should make the largest part of principle, 
and the views of one woman of personally 
unchallenged name and fame will count their 
weight in who shall say how many lost souls 
among these poor young wanderers. 

At the virtuous foundations of society, dig 
ever the gross and vile with such open men- 
ace to destroy them,—the builders keep some 
constant eye on such foes; but the sentiment- 
alists and the sophists, the whole army of 
flowery and specious and reckless specula- 
tors in moral truths,—these sap the pillars 
of conscience itself, whose silent fall may 
be unnoted, till in the choking dust of ruin 
one finds that they struck at the beams 
whereby all things stood. 
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Mr. MicawBER thought that an income of | 
twenty pounds a-year, with an annual outlay | 
of nineteen, nineteen, six, was bliss; with an 
outgo of twenty pounds, nought and six, mis- 
ery. It is a lithe odd—a sort of allitera- 
tive coincidence—that the four demoniac fac- 
tors, the constituent elements which go to 
make up the diabolism of earthly existence, 
should all begin with @: Debt, Disease, Dis- 
grace, Death. There you have them all—four 
dreary variables in thc melancholy function of 
de-struction, if I may be allowed an innocent 
play on words. And of these four the first, in 
some light, will almost seem the worst. At 
all events it is the least poetic, and least re- 
lieved by graceful or ideal surroundings, by 
kindly and humane compensations. In sick- 
ness we have the care of nurses and physi- 
cians, the watchful solicitude of sympathizing 
friends. Soft hands smooth our fevered pil- 
low or bathe our aching brow. Anxious in- 
quiries keep pace with the progress of our 
malady, and endless gentle messages and 
graceful or soothing testimonials fill the sick- 
room with fruits and flowers, with light and 
color and perfume. 

As for death, to say nothing of the Chris- 
tian’s hope or the philosopher's attitude of 
calm inquiry, the ancients at least insisted on 
robbing it of its imaginative gloom. ‘To them 
it was a quiet slumber, a soft repose after 
labors done, and welcome surcease of earthly 
trial. One of the most beautiful of sepul- 
chral inscriptions is one I picked up in Rome 
some years ago: Omni soluto labore. 
They made its emblems and insignia, too, 
festal, not funereal, and instead of the grisly 
king of terrors—the ghastly and grinning 
skeleton of modern asceticism—adorned their 
tombs with the figure of a graceful youth with 
inverted torch and crowned with garlands. 
Even disgrace—especially if unfairly earned 
or manfully borne—may be grand, dramatic, 
or picturesque. CEdipus, Rhiloctetes, Belisari- 
us and Socrates, Wallenstein and Wolsey and 
Raleigh are among the noblest figures of im- 
aginative or of historic tradition. The great- 
ness of their fault, when fault there was, is over- 
balanced by the magnitude of its penalty,-and 
our condemnation of their weakness is swal- 
lowed up in pity for their suffering, or admira- 
tion of the dignity with which it is borne. 

_ But debt has none of these compensations : 
itis neither dramatic nor poetic nor digni- 
fied. It is simply ignoble, harassing, paraly- 















zing. Nobody pities you for getting in, 
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no one sympathizes while you are in, and 
few, alas! are ready in helping you out. 
The general attitude of your multitudinous 
acquaintance mutely or explictly reaffirms 
the wisdom of Moliére’s famous phrase ; Que 
diable allait-il done faire dans cette galére / 
In plain English, Why did you do it ? As noth- 
ing, we know, succeeds so well as success, so 
nothing, naturally, is so pitiably discreditable 
as its contrary. Mr. Emerson declared that 
a sick man is a rascal; and, reversing the 
order of causation, it is equally clear that a 
man in debt and difficulties must be a fool. 
“Don’t tell any one you are in debt,” said 
a friend to whom I once applied for help in 
the straits incident to our Grub-street exist- 
ence; “ You will get no sympathy for your 
troubles, but condemnation instead. Every 
one will but think it your own fault, and de- 
spise you accordingly.” 

Matters were a great deal worse in old 
times, if that is any consolation. The history 
of all ‘nations, of every grade of civilization, 
shows how universal and obstinate in human 
beings is this determination to exact its ma- 
terial and tangible rights. The bond which is 
now largely a moral one was then physical 
and peremptory. Every schoolboy remembers 
the scene in Livy where the plebs are roused 
to insurrection against the aristocracy by the 
old man who rushes into the forum and 
shows the marks of the stripes and fetters in- 
flicted on him by his cruel creditors the great. 
capitalists, In barbarous nations the failure 
to pay monetary obligation works forfeiture of 
personal liberty, or even perhaps of life; and 
Shylock, with his knife and scales, was not 
nearly so shocking to cinque-cento humanity 
as to our own. Nothing more clearly marks 
the progress of modern social culture than 
the gradual limitations it has‘ imposed on the 
rights of the creditor over the person of his 
debtor. Novel-readers of the last generation 
can tell what a pathetic force they found in 
the unmerited sufferings and imprisonment of 
Mr. Aubrey in Zen Thousand a Year. The 
“sponging-house” has hardly yet vanished 
from either fiction or fact in English social 
life, and one of the greatest of Dickens’s many 
services to humanity lay in his touching pic- 
tures of the inside of the debtor's prison. 

Common sense and humanity have bettered 
all that, and there are few circumstances, now- 
a-days, under which a well-meaning debtor, in 
our civilized age and country, need fear pro. 
longed imprisonment or entire spoliation of 
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his few remaining goods. The humanity of 
later legislation has thrown its mantle around 
the misfortunes of the impecunious and de- 
serving, and even, as some cynical people 
maintain, extended its shelter to the unde- 
serving as well. What with assignments, and 
bankruptcy courts, and homestead-laws, and 
the like charitable provisions, the honest 
debtor—to say nothing of the dishonest—not 
only escapes the lock-up which awaited his 
ancestors, but may generally count on keep- 
ing some relic of his property to cheer his 
calamity or to retrieve it. Naturally enough, 
this leniency sometimes works detriment, and 
there are plenty of honest men painfully earn- 
ing their bread and walking afoot, who need 
not do either if they could but clap the thumb- 
screws of the law on the shrewd and wealthy 
swindlers who roll by them in their carriages. 
The fetter, then, which to our great ancestors 
was physical, as we said before, is to us 
moral, but not the less strong for that. Here, 
however, the greatest difference of tempera- 
ment, character, and mental -habit comes into 
play. The world might be classified under 
two divisions: those who find debt an evil, 
and those who do not; and while a large 
majority of right-thinking men evidently 
dread and detest it as the very root and sum 
of mischief and misery, a very considerable 
class of less scrupulous folk accept it with the 
reckless determination or easy imsouciance of 
utter lack of principle. The annoyance felt by 
the former is complex and manifold. A good 
fellow who gets into debt is miserable for a 
variety of reasons, some objective, as the 
philosophers would say, some subjective,— 
some prospective, some retrospective. First, 
and most evident, there is the material ham- 
pering and privation of actual economy, the 
steady necessity—until accounts are squared 
—of self-renunciation in every indulgence, 
every convenience not.absolutely indispensa- 
ble ; for, as hinted above, the moral obligation 
needs no material enforcement, and a sensitive 
temper, under this pressure, will watch every 
detail of expense, and save as carefully in the 
creditor's interest as if with a constable and 
a writ at the door. This objective ill is sup- 
plemented by the subjective annoyance of 
feeling that all the trouble is ex post facto, not 
so much to insure future good as to make up 
for past ill. Psychologically, nothing can be 
more dreary and depressing. Crying over 
spilt milk is useless enough, no doubt; but 
that does not make the slow and painful 
spooning it back into the pail either a hope- 
ful or an invigorating process. There isa 
wonderful truth in the familiar picture of 





the donkey in full gallop after a bunch of 
carrots dangling from the stick which his mis- 
chievous urchin of a rider holds just before 
his nose. Hold but a prospective profit be- 
fore the nose of our poor humanity, and it 
will go at any pace and endure almost any ex- 
ertion. The same donkey recaicitrating, 
with ears back and legs forward, against the 
kicks and punches and nettle-stings of its 
driver, is a fair illustration of our sulky un- 
willingness under the propulsion of duty and 
necessity. It issuch melancholy up-hill busi- 
ness, this working to make up for lost time or 
lost labor! The ground does so seem to slip 
from under our feet ; and like a horse in a saw- 
mill, or Jerome Ravel with his famous ladder, 
we can’t imagine how with all our effort we 
don’t get on. “Jack,” said a sailor watch- 
ing a militia company, which had halted and 
was “marking time” to the music, “seems 
to me there must be an awful strong tide run- 
nin’, for them poor fellows has been warfin' 
there this half-hour, and they haint got ahead 
a foot yet!” That's it, precisely ! The poor 
fellow with old scores to clear warps and 
warps, but the current is terribly strong against 
him, and well for him if he goes up-stream in- 
stead of down. 

Then, to supplement all this practical em- 
barrassment, and the dull, haunting, wearing 
sense of responsibility it brings, comes the 
reprobation of one’s cleverer or more fortu- 
nate friends before alluded to, and what is 
worst of all, in nine cases in ten, the feeling 
that one deserves it. For that, after all, is 
the ugliest pinch in the whole business. Any- 
thing for a clear conscience. Misfortune 
one could stand, if it came undeserved, and 
in such guise that fair prudence or average 
care and self-denial could not have averted it. 
But how to bear the crushing and wearing 
weight of misfortune which we feel to be our 
own fault! Of the large proportion of those 
troubles which come in the inevitable chances 
and perils of business and speculation we 
need not speak for the moment; but a very 
large share of our embarrassments is due clear- 
ly to the simple fact that we have not properly 
ciphered our petty cash. In plain English, 
we have spent more than we ought. 

It is a bitter retrospect, when we come 
to pay for madame’s new silk, or Ange- 
lina’s music lessons, to find the where- 
withal lacking, and have to reflect, in the 
keener light of an awakened conscience, that, 
pleasant and innocent as the indulgence 
seemed at the time, we had just one thing to 
do about it—namely, to go without. Our phi- 
losophy is a little materialistic, and on the fami- 
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liar principle that a sin is preferable to a blun- 
der, our failure in material prudence and close 
calculation cuts us deeply. Many a graver 
moral fault would seem light in comparison 
with our lack of business tact, and one would 
almost rather seem unamiable or wicked than 
unpractical and silly. 

But all this, of course, is the way in which 
things look to our limited class—the sensi- 
tive, earnest, conscientious people who hate 
debt. There is of course a considerable class 
who suffer very little or not at all in the mat- 
ter. In the first place, there are the business 
men, the merchants, manufacturers, brokers, 
and others, engaged in wide and compli- 
cated financial operations, who, along with 
the habits, the risks, and the opportunities 
of business life, have accepted also its code of 
ethics. And this code, to old-fashioned ideas, 
is a little peculiar. It assumes that, in the 
give-and-take of the world, no man should be 
held to a greater accountability toward others 
than the general body of his fellows acknowl- 
edge toward him. Commerce and speculation 
are a great game, in which one goes in to win, 
if possible, playing with all customary and 
conventional strictness, but with no superfiu- 
ous or sensitive generosity. The lapses or 
indulgence we allow the other side we may 
claim to have reckoned in our own favor 
when the chances go against us. And these 
chances are terribly serious,—quite incalcu- 
lable indeed, and not to be provided for 
by any human wit or foresight. In the blind 
excitement and fever of modern commercial 
operations, with the frightful fluctuation and 
uncertainty of currency, credit, or commodi- 
ties, which have made “ business ” the intricate 
and hazardous thing it is, no one is permanent- 
ly safe ; every one may, and practically nearly 
every one at some time does, find himself 
beaten and helpless—crushed under a weight 
of obligations on all sides which he is in no 
condition to discharge. Under a primeval 
system of ethics he would be ruined forever, 
and furthermore tormented to his life’s end 
by the sense of responsibilities unfulfilled. 
But the convenient morality of the day steps 
in and says, “Not so; it’s a bad rule which 
won't work both ways. Our unlucky friend 
here has in his time suffered thousands on 
thousands of loss from others just as helpless- 
ly and innocently embarrassed as he at pres- 
ent. So, @ da guerre comme a la guerre, \et 
each one take his chances. Pocket your 
losses, gentlemen, and don’t grumble ; our 
friend here will pay us as many cents on a 
dollar as he can; we will leave him some- 
thing to go on with, and if he can get 





on his legs again, so much the better for 
him.” 

Of the liberality and generosity of this 
method of reasoning there can be little doubt, 
—its practical wisdom is more questionable. 


The results are patent to every one. Its ef- 
fect has been to terribly stimulate the thirst 
for enormous and hazardous speculation, and 
almost, in many cases, to undermine the 
foundations of commercial morality. Where 
“failure” brings so little of lasting inconven- 
ience or discredit, there is little reason for the 
necessary precautions against failing. Bold- 
ness and enterprise are cheap virtues when 
others will have to pay the costs of disaster, 
while the gain is our own. 

Of the immense fortunes so frequent in our 
large cities to-day, it is safe to say that a large 
proportion were rolled up by operations which, 
had they gone wrong—as they easily might 
have done—would have involved number- 
less innocent people in irretrievable disaster. 
The absolute freedom, too, technically created 
by a bankrupt’s discharge in due form, and 
the resulting sense of moral repose and ir- 
responsibility in the mind of the delinquent, 
are not only curious features in themselves, 
but occasion some very striking social para- 
doxes. The man who has “failed” to the tune 
of hundreds of thousands, may recover and 
grow rich ; but no after-obligation is considered 
to obtain as toward his indulgent creditors of 
past time ; and the millionaire of to-day may 
complacently, patronize the man whom his 
failure but lately helped to ruin. Once ina 
long while comes a man of more irritable 
cuticle, who is restless in the enjoyment of a 
fortune built on others’ indulgence, and who, 
like a worthy friend of ours, surprises his 
old companions by a handsome supper at 
Delmonico’s, with a check for the respective 
“bad debt,” principal and interest, under the 
plate of each guest. But such cases do not 
lose their significance by over-frequency, and 
the mild surprise with which such eccentric 
integrity is viewed by practical men is one of 
the most curious but most discouraging signs 
of the times. 

But not all men are business men, nor all 
debts business debts. A large proportion of 
mankind have only to expect such income as 
flows from ordinary trade or profession, without 
the profits of speculative commerce, and to pro- 
vide for mere personal or family expenditure, 
free from commercial risks and disaster. In 
this more orderly and equable stratum of exist- 
ence, where income and outgo may be es- 
timated and fitted to each other with com- 
parative certainty, it might be expected 
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that we should find a corresponding regularity 
in the discharge, and sensitiveness in the recog- 
nition, of financial obligation. Practically, in 
the long run, this is true; and the experience 
of household furnishers of all kinds will prob- 
ably show, that just in proportion to the regu- 
larity and certainty of their customer’s income 
are the regularity and certainty of his pay- 
ments. Even here, however, a quaint 
paradox is apt to obtain, and shrewd observers 
have declared that the poorer a man is, the 
surer he is to pay his debts. Admitting it 
true, a little reflection will supply one or two 
evident explanations. The man who is en- 
gaged in a steady struggle with economic diffi- 
culty, forced to careful calculation, to self-de- 
nial and frugality, naturally feels more keenly 
than his wealthier neighbor the importance 
of punctuality in small matters, the almost 
disproportionate effect, for good or ill, of 
meeting his minor financial engagements. 
Knowing as well as he does the pain or mor- 
tification of missing an expected ten-dollar 
bill at a pinch, he not unnaturally takes more 
pains, and cultivates a finer sensibility in such 
matters than the man who cannot carry his 
monthly expense account in his head, but 
must turn to cash-book and ledger to form any 
notion of either his income or his outlay. 
Living, too, au jour de jour, and liable at any 
moment to need a credit which must be based 
simply on his personal discretion and in- 
tegrity, he is careful to cultivate a reputation 
as necessary to him at the grocer’s or the 
tailor’s, as to his neighbor Dives on ’Change, 
and to painfully earn from those about him 
an individual confidence which the other may 
command by ostentation, luxurious outlay, and 
Internal Revenue Returns. And here again 
the same principle —that of regudarity of earn- 
ings—seems to obtain. Precarious and 
shifting incomes have a singular effect in 
dulling the finer delicacy, in creating a hap- 
hazard, reckless inconsiderateness in matters 
of monetary obligation. ‘The man who is al- 
ways looking forward to a big windfall: next 
month is apt to think that others, like himself, 
can afford for a time to “eat the air, promise- 
crammed,” and forgets that neither capons nor 
creditors grow fat on such diet. So even the 
so-called regular professions, those which bring 
the most uncertain though frequently the rich- 
est harvest, have shown a noticeable tendency 
to cultivate this disposition. When one of 
the greatest lawyers and statesmen of our time 
declared that the members of his profession 
work hard, live well, and die poor, he only 
said what the nature of their industry logically 
conditions. Had he added, that their very 





solvency often partakes of the glorious uncer- 
tainty of legal decisions, he would have stated 
a truth which observation confirms, and his 
own example sadly illustrated. 

Apart, however, from any such secondary 
considerations of material necessity or con- 
venience, and looking at things in a calmer 
and more abstract light, there is and always 
has been a considerable percentage of man- 
kind who form our second class—who differ 
radically with the mass of their fellows, and 
view their debts as either no evil at all, or at 
most one for which they are not personally 
responsible. Especially in the higher and 
more brilliant circles of society does this 
comfortable insensibility seem to have been 
prevalent, and decidedly in greater measure 
of old than now. Commercial integrity 
was evidently a virtue only to those who 
knew or acknowledged commercial laws. 
The dashing “ blood” of the Restoration, or 
the gay and courtly marquis of the Regency, 
knew of financial rules only so much as kept 
him in fair repute with his equals and left him 
some rag of credit with his dées noires, the 
usurers. In his code of morals honor stood 
for honesty, and honor obtains, of course, 
only in dealing with one’s equals. Obligations 
contracted at the club or the gaming-table 
must be discharged at all risks; while the 
honest tradesman, who kept his lordship in 
shoes or beef or fuel, might starve or rot in 
jail till it suited his lordship’s convenience to 
pay. Unless we are to mistrust all contem- 
porary literature, the dourgeois creditor in 
the ancien régime must have had a terrible 
time of it with his noble debtors. A bill un- 
timely or too pressingly presented might 
bring down a shower of Billingsgate from the 
great man, or of blows from his lackeys. 
When a tradesman wished to know when he 
might expect the amount of his little bill, 
Talleyrand is said to have answered, with an 
exquisite blending of wit, arrogance and im- 
pudence, “Sir! I think you extremely in- 
quisitive!” Even when the creditor had law 
and its ministers on his side, the young man 
of fashion of a century or two ago—the Don 
Czesar or Chevalier Faublas of the time—set 
himself to baffle his wicked persecutors with 
all the ‘serenity of a good conscience, and 
amid all the miseries and vicissitudes of writs 
and arrests, and bailiffs and catchpolls, 
struggled manfully to the end as one uphold- 
ing the cause of right against all the powers 
of evil. The one evident way out of the dif- 
ficulty—simple payment—seems to have been 
the last thing to be dreamed of, as involving 
not only a reproach to one’s caste, but a dis- 
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credit to one’s personal abilities at evasion ; 
and there is great force of suggestion in the 
comic indignation with which, in a comedy of 
the time, the rake of the piece, on coming into 
an inheritance, receives the unheard-of sugges- 
tion that he shall settle with the Jews and 
start fresh. Even in later times, literature 
and art persist in recognizing the same comic 
aspect of the matter. Half the fun in the 
Vie de Bohéme consists in the “ dodges” of 
Schaunard and his light-hearted companions 
to escape the importunate dealers of the guar- 
tier; and there is infinite depth of pathetic 
humor in Dick Swiveller’s philosophic resig- 
nation when he shuts up the last—for him— 
practicable thoroughfare by the purchase of 
a pair of kids for Miss Cheggs’ wedding. In 
our practical and commercial age, practi- 
cal and commercial honesty has become 
more the order of the day, for high and low ; 
and it is no longer a sign of high blood and 
breeding to make debts or to evade them. 
But such evasion still constitutes a sort of 
fine art and esthetic accomplishment with a 
limited but still appreciable class. Jeremy 
Diddler is not yet an extinct personage in 
modern society ; and there are even now a 
good many philosophic souls who still, in lily- 
like innocence, object to toil or spin, and re- 
pose with imperturbable serenity on the broad 
humanitarian pringiple that “ the world owes 
them a living.” ow they get it is more than 
average discernment can explain, but that 
they do so in an immense number of cases, 
and that plentifully, is beyond dispute. It 
will always be a matter of curious question to 
the social philosopher, how so many men and 
women in his immediate neighborhood and 
under his own observation succeed in appro- 
priating so many of the good things of this 
life—in clothing themselves with purple and 
Ane linen, and faring sumptuously every day 
—without paying any one, or paying at all 
events as few as possible. Two evident 
principles may aid in the explanation: the 
gullibility of human nature on the one hand, 
and the power of sheer, unadulterated impu- 
dence on the other. For nature, after all, as- 
serts her rights, and the good old human con- 
stitution is much the same from age to age. 
Spite of all the sharpness and hardness, the 
cautious selfishness and sad sophistication of 
a material society, the radical elements of 
character and influence still come daily into 
play. The head is still the victim of the ima- 
gination or the feelings, and even the keen- 
ness of the “ foxiest” negotiator is not always 
proof against the cool assumption and lofty 
dignity of the seeming millionaire, or the 





gentle flattery, the pleading glances, or the 
crocodile tears of a pretty woman. Even in 
the face of disclosure and disgrace, there is a 
wonderful power in the brazen assurance of 
cool rascality, and threats, reproach, and 
contumely alike glance harmless from the 
callous indifference which comes of utter 
lack of delicacy or principle. There is a 
temperament which has forgotten how to 
blush, and breaks all obligation with a serene 
unconsciousness, as Gail Hamilton puts it 
—that there was anything to break; which 
takes the most stinging assurance of its 
turpitude, in Lucian’s phrase, as a pelting 
with roses, and maintains its easy audacity 
undisturbed at anything less tangible than a 
kicking or a ‘constable. But both the kicking 
and the constable are gradually coming to be 
eliminated from our nineteenth-century ameni- 
ty, as violent, exceptional, and unprofitable 
methods of redress, and so the confidence- 
man, the clergyman in difficulties, and the 
fashionable swindler continue to bloom 
almost untroubled on the bosom of a society 
whose laws they violate at every turn, but 
whose material vengeance they dexterously 
elude, and whose moral estimates they se- 
renely disregard. 

After all, however we may contemn the 
short-comings of these cheerful delinquents, 
however sorely they may on occasion try 
our tempers or our purses, perhaps we may 
borrow a useful hint from them, though 
hardly in any sense contemplated by them- 
selves. Rightly viewed, they may serve to 
point out one of the world’s most glaring 
inconsistencies, and waken in us a sense 
of our own evident failings. For what, after 
all, is this Juggernaut of debt, this delicate 
sensitiveness and scrupulous punctuality ir 
discharge of money engagements, this crush- 
ing anxiety or responsibility under their non- 
fulfillment, but one form of the many in 
which the sense of moral obligation finds ex- 
pression? Isnot our morality in this matter 
a little cheap and vulgar, our philosophy a 
trifle material and narrow? Is there not 
a certain glaring inconsistency in the easy 
equanimity with which, while toiling to pay 
our debts in money, we overlook the infinitely 
higher and more momentous onés which no 
ledger records and no check will balance ? 
Affection, gratitude, personal honor, sincerity, 
high intellectual responsibility, and a host of 
other bonds, impalpable, but real and essen- 
tial—how calmly we postpone them one and 
all to our own sloth or convenience, pre- 
judice or passion, while professing and per- 
haps practicing an almost Judaic strictness 
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in every obligation which can be estimated in 
filthy lucre! Mr. Dombey toils through a 
life of care and effort for mercantile credit, 
and distresses himself when it is lost,—but 
what in the mean time becomes of his higher 
debt of manly confidence and sympathy to 
his suffering though sinful wife, of fatherly 
love and protection to poor neglected 
Florence! Dives, with his stainless repu- 
tation on ’Change, would laugh to scorn any 
one who should hint that he ever wittingly 
owed any man a penny, but forgets that he is 
hopelessly bankrupt in his moral obligations to 
that community in which his wealth makes 
him a power—cold to all appeals to his per- 
sonal charity, apathetic to all those duties of 
the citizen in neglecting which he turns over 
the management of the State and its affairs 
to rogues and thieves. Suppose he some- 
times left a bill unpaid a few days longer, 
while he cared a little more for the interests 
of the community about him : should we prize 
him any the less? Young Rakewell, at the 
club, would fight with the audacious caviler 
who should question his personal integrity, 
and would sacrifice his “ turn-out” and bach- 
elor rooms at the Hoffman, pleasant as they 
are to him, rather than be behindhand with a 
friend. Yet he is drearily behindhand in 
that little transaction at Niagara last summer, 
and poor little Nellie G. carries deep written 
in the day-book of her soul an account 
which only death will blot. Aristides,—we 
all know him,—no truer man to his material 
obligations can be found; yet how shame- 
fully he betrayed his intimate friend in that 
last competition for the collectorship at the 
Peirzeus, and how humiliating was his “ back 
down” when the Conservatives offered to 
land him in the Prytaneum if he would but 
forswear Cleon and the anti-Laconians! But 


why multiply instances? Is it not clear that 
this our vaunted honesty is sadly material, 





freakish, and altogether untrustworthy ? Have 
we not with the usual indolence of human 
nature taken signs for things, and accepted as 
duties that which can be written down in 
figures and summed up in columns? The 
average morality of the world is always at 
the lower rather than the higher level of the 
universal consciousness, and contents itself 
with insisting only on that which is impera- 
tively necessary for the material continuance 
of society. He who murders, burns, or steals, 
strikes at the comfort or perhaps the very 
existence of society ; so murder, robbery, and 
arson are among the capital crimes. Ina 
commercial society, too, like our own—like 
every civilized society, indeed—it is essential 
that money lent or earned should be paid ; 
for money as the representative of all value 
and convenience becomes the source of all 
obligation, the type of all fulfillment. That 
which we can count and multiply, cipher and 
register, we prize and reverence; of that 
which escapes such material record we take 
such heed as we choose. 

So we pay tithes of mint and cumin, 
and smile away the debts which the tax- 
gatherer overlooks. But in that fact alone 
lies the surest refutation of the optimist’s 
premature chant of praise over the wondrous 
progress of the age. Far on in the future 
may come a time when Se type shall be 
subordinated to the thing typified,—when we 
shall be as restless at the thought of owing a 
duty as a dollar,—when a secret shall be more 
sacréd than a bill of exchange, and love and 
mercy and justice outweigh all drossier 
shekels in our finer balance. Till then the 
world will go its old stupid, inconsistent, 
blundering way, and only the sweeter souls, 
the fine and choice spirits who look beyond 
its coarser standard, will know the lofty joy 


| which lies in the real, not figurative, payig 


of debts. 
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RACE-REARING. 


‘* Other men labored, and ye are entered into their labors.’’ 








I. 


Eacu era hath its work to do, 
Its thought to think, its wrong to right, 
Its beacon-lamp to trim and light ; 

It dies what time its task is through. 


It matters not that blinding tears, 
And passion heats, and battle din 
Commingle ; all will usher in 

Some crystal boon for coming years. 


Then men will pause above the dust 

Of those who fell in fiercest fight, 

And muse how each helped on the Right ; 
And some will doubt, and some will trust, 


And straightway in another guise 

The old-time tragedy repeat, 

And, when the curtain falls, will meet 
And see it all with wiser eyes. 


IL. 


’Tis said that yonder curving hill 
Where grasses grow, and violets hide,— 
And that cool vale the hill beside, 
Which shades a softly-murmuring rill— 
And that bright landscape spreading wide, 
Dotted with fields, and woodlands fair, 
And homes where love bends low in prayer, 
At morning and at evening-tide,— 


Are born of warring elements, 
Of fire, and flood, and earthquake roar, 
And oceans’ thundering on the shore 
Of dark, unshapen continents, 


And long delays, wherein a race 
Would people sea and earth and air, 
And rear memorials wondrous fair, 
And die to yield the next a place. 


Ill. 


Mayhap in some diviner time, 

The conflicts of our dimmer years, 

The heats, the passions, and the tears, — 
At once so mean and so sublime,— 


Shall form the strata, verdure crowned, 

And shone upon with purest light, 

And marred with naught of waste or blight 
In all its wide-extended round, 
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Whereon a favored race shall dwell, 
And till the warm, deep-lying soil, 
And in the labor miss the moil, 

And ever where the limpid well 


Of Purity breaks forth abide, 
And, filling life with all things meet, 
Be gathered home amid the sweet, 
Soft glimmer of life’s evening-tide. 


Iv. 


Then let the fight wax fierce and hot, 
Let creeds contend, and words run high, 
And doubt and trust their good blades try, 
And each in conflict waver not. 


The storm shall bring a clearer sky, 
The rout and ruin, sturdier might ; 
One standing far above the fight 

Weaves the bright web of destiny. 





MUSIC. 


Take of the maiden’s and the mother’s sigh, 

Of childhood’s dream and hope which age doth bless, 
Of roses and the south-wind’s tenderness, 

Of fir-tree’s shadow, tint of sunset sky, 
Of moon on meadow where the stream runs by, 
Of lover’s kiss, his diffident caress, 

Of blue eyes’ yellow, brown eyes’ darker tress, 
Of echoes from the morning-bird on high, 

Of passion of all pulses of the Spring, 

Of pray’r from év’ry death-bed of the Fall, 

Of joy and woe which sleep and waking bring, 
Of tremor of each blood-beat great and small ; 
Now pour into the empty soul each thing,— 
And let His finger touch who moveth all ! 
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WARD'S STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


In all matters connected with the bettering | cumnavigation—how little they avail, until 
of our condition—and the remark applies as | some John Fitch, or Ben. Franklin, or Vasco di 
well to spiritual as to material things—it is | Gama has made the first actual experiment ! 
surprising what rapid progress we make as | What to the boy is all the books’ or his teach. 
soon as we begin to crown our thoughts with | ers’ talk about positive and negative electricity 
acts, or, as the school-boys say, so soon as we | in comparison with that he learns when for the 
“ stop quarreling and go to fighting.” Theo- | first time he rubs a stick of sealing-wax on 
ries — steam, about electricity, about cir- | his coat-sleeve, and makes the back-hair of 
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THE TIGRESS,. 


the boy who sits in front of him stand on end 
with philosophy ! The poets have been singing 
about Atlantis for ages; but we shouldn’t 
have been groaning in it to-day, with our 
Irish servants and our politicians, if Columbus 
hadn’t been a practical man, and taken tha 
first step that has cost us all so much, 
We pass over a hundred illustrations, one 
as bad as another, for we are riding to the 
Central Park in a New York hack, at as 
many dollars as the driver may please, an hour, 
and the sooner we can get there the better. 
We were thinking of landscape-gardening ; 
and how much has been said and sung about it, 
first and last, in this country; and how in 
this, as‘in other things, the beginning of any 
knowledge on the subject worth having has 
come from setting in earnest about a piece 
of landscape-gardening, and seeing how our 
theories look in the light of practice. 


| the company of care. Cemeteries are good 
schools, and Death reads us many a tender, 
| many astern lesson from these marble pulpits ; 
| but a garden is no less a school, and such 
| places of recreation are necessary in every 
great city for health of body and mind. We 
would have them, if we could, free from every- 
thing that could distract the eye from the 
contemplation of nature, no less from archi- 
tecture and statuary than from graves and 
monuments. We confess it—our own liking 
is for vast stretches of grass, with trees In 
| plenty, and, if possible, a winding water. Hyde 
Park and the Fairmount Park are our models 
in this matter, and we wish our grandchildren 
| joy of the Park they will see when the city 
is fairly planted in Westchester County, and 
| their babies are giving the city-swans indi- 
| gestion by feeding them with sugar-plums as 
they paddle about in the shallows of the 


The Central Park was to be a piece of | Nepperhan. There will be a Park worth the 


landscape-gardening proper, in distinction 
from those cemeteries and ‘‘ commons” about 
which we have spoken, that had hitherto been 
the only places where experiment in the art 
could be tried with us. 

Landscape-gardening is an art for pure 
»pleasure, and however beautiful a Mount Au- 
burn or a Laurel Hill might be made with 
winding walks, and trees and flowers and quiet 
pools, it could not be a place where one would 


go to shake off sad thoughts, or escape from ' 


‘having! and part of our patience with the 
‘mania for putting statues of anybody and 
everybody in the Central Park comes from 
our hope that the stock may be used up by 
the time we are ready to lay out our new 
acres, and that we shall not be moved to sud- 
| den wrath and feeling like breaking things 45 
| we turn sharp corners and come upon the 
Morses and Scotts and Elias Howes of the 
| future. 
Still, we must take things as we find them, 
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and it would argue a sour disposition not to 
be grateful, and very grateful, too, for the 
Central Park as it is; and if we allow our- 
selves to get too much riled sometimes at the 
monsters in the way of statues that have been 
let in, we are at least thankful for the two 
or three that are by no means monsters, and 
thankful, also, that the Commissioners have 
been as discouraging to the Fine Arts as they 
have been. Think of that saddest of words, 
‘it might have been,” and how we should 
all have felt if, in addition to the measly 
Morse, the squatty Scott, and the horrid Howe, 
we had been obliged to make long detours in 
order to avoid the works of Vinnie Ream, or 


Clark Mills, or Horatio Stone, or the name- | 


less author of the “Franklin” in Printing- 
House Square! At present, one soon learns 
what paths to avoid, if he would not have his 
zsthetic sensibilities hurt ; but if the pressuré 
on the Commissioners shall continue, we 
may fear their heroism won’t be equal to the 
task of suppression, and that guys in bronze 
and marble will abound. 

It ought to be understood, however, that 
the Commissioners of the Central Park are not 
really responsible for every work of art that 
gets a place in the ground of which they have 
the nominal charge. Literally, we suppose 
their authority extends to saying absolutely 
that such an abortion as the Scott statue shall 
not be set up in the Park ; but they must be 
more than men, and more than New York- 
ers, if they can face the wrath that would 
follow their refusal put into action. In all 
such matters, a body of directors or commis- 
sioners must feel the public behind them in 
order to effect anything useful. We may 
give our Commissioners too much credit if we 
take it for granted that they all know how 
bad the “ Scott” is, or the “ Morse,” or the 
“Elias Howe,” or the “ Tigress with her 
Cubs ;” 
give reasons that might convince the rest. 
Supposing them all convinced, however, you 
have still to convince the public, and this is 
a harder task. For, the public is only half- 
educated in matters of taste, and not only 
admires these very bad figures, but is contin- 
ually pestering the Commissioners to put up 
more like them. We have no manner of 
doubt tnat the Commissioners have done all 
they could have been reasonably expected to 
do in hindering the setting up of statues in 
the Park. But they are often put in posi- 
tions where they are not free to act. No 
great" harm is done.by accepting from a 
private individual such a gift as the statue 
of Commerce, which stands near the en- 
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but some of them do, and these could | 
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trance-gate at Eighth avenue and Fifty- 
ninth street, because it may be tucked away 
anywhere ; and so with the “ Tigress and her 
Cubs,” and the “ Eagles bringing food to their 
Young,” which will find a good place some- 
where about the new Natural History Mu- 
seum, if the live animals do not object to the 
indifferent drawing of the bronze ones. But 
the case is different with such statues as the 
“Scott,” the “ Morse” and the “ Howe.” 
It is true, we do not think the donors of the 
“Scott” did a thing very creditable to their 
taste when they fobbed us off with a copy of 
the Edinburgh statue, which everybody out 
of Edinburgh has been laughing at or angry 
over ever since it was put under the clumsy 
canopy that fortunately makes it difficult to 
see it. It was a cheap way of honoring their 
greatest man but one, and though no one can 
dispute their right to put up what they please 
in the Athens of the North, we think they 
might have done a more’ graceful thing than 
to put us off with second-hand goods of poor 
quality. If we had never seen the “ Morse” 
nor the “Howe” nor the “ Greek Slave,” 
nor the greater number of the Capitol statues, 
nor Dr. Rimmer’s “ Hamilton,” nor Powers’s 
** Webster,” nor Dr. Stone’s “ Hamilton,” nor 
Vinnie Reams’s “Lincoln,” nor Randolph 
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Rogers’ “ Lincoln,” nor Brown's * Lincoln,” 
nor Tom, Dick and Harry’s “ Lincoln ;” in 
fact, if we hadn't seen fifty American statues 
as bad, we should say there never was a 
worse statue than this of “Scott.” But what 
could the Commissioners do? ‘The givers of 
the statue were among our wealthiest, most 
respectable citizens, and they wouldn't 
have rested quiet under the indignity of a 
refusal to accept their gift. The only thing 
the Commissioners could have done to pro- 
tect the community would have been to have 
taken at first, boldly, just the ground there 
is some hope of their taking to-day. For we 
read in the Zribune that certain persons 
having petitioned the Board for a site whereon 
to set up a statue of the late Elias Howe, the 
matter was referred to a committee compos- 
ed of the Park President, Frederick E. | 
Church, the artist, and Calvert Vaux, the | 
architect, who have made their report. ‘They | 
recommend that hereafter no statue shall be ! 











THE INDIAN HUNTER.—bY J. Q. A. WARD. 





accepted for the Park until it has been seen 
in a finished condition, and that the site for 
any statue must be reserved until it has been 
accepted. We wish that to these very sen- 
sible conditions there had been added another, 
to wit: that the model of any statue pro- 
posed for the Park should be exposed for a 
few months in some public place where it 
might be fairly judged by the people. If 
these conditions had only been in force 
when the Scott and the Morse, the Com- 
merce, the Tigress, the Eagle, and the Schil- 
ler bust were foisted upon us, we might have 
been saved from the annoyance they cause 
us. And even now we may hope that they 
come in time to prevent Mr. Ellis’s “ Elias 
Howe” from admission. If the Commis- 
sioners will read the good-natused but quite 
truthful and unsparing criticisms upon this 
unfortunate work that have appeared in the 
Philadelphia newspapers, they may feel some 
assurance that the community will stand by 
them in refusing to give it 
a place. We are really 
sorry for the sewing-girls 
whose generous contribu- 
tions have been so misap- 
plied, but we cannot con 
sent to let the mischief yo 
any further. 

Not much need be said 
about Ward's statue, “ The 
Indian Hunter,” and the 
*“* Shakespeare ;” they 
have been generally ac- 
cepted by the public as 
good work, and satisfac- 
tion with them is not likely 
to diminish. A later ad- 
dition to the Park statues, 
Miss Stebbins’s “‘ Angel,” 
has received some adverse 
criticism, and some mode- 
rate praise. We confess 
we think the ridicule and 
abuse far-fetched and un- 
deserved; there is no 
harm in the statue, which 
is a modest, neat adapta- 
tion of certain features In 
the Italian Renaissance 
type ; and we doubt if any 
sculptor living would have 
made anything materially 
different from the present 
figure out of the same 
theme. The general ef 
fect of the new fountain 
crowned by this angel is 


























VINERY NEAR CASINO, OVERLOOKING THE MALI 


graceful, and the Terrace is greatly indebted | which can never be planted out, nor made 
to it for a certain completeness we have long | to work into any design. Add, that there 
| were no trees when the artists who were to 
Works of art unworthy of the name will | dress it took possession, and that the soil 
was a thin sediment of sand deposited on 
a solid foundation of ungenerous rock. 

inventory of disagreeables fairly 
| placed before the reader, how must he re- 


been waiting for. 


disappear from the Park, or, what is better, 
will never seek a place there, when the pub- 
lic is educated to the point of not producing 
them, and not before. We are not very san- 
guine as to the nearness of that time for us. 
it has not come as yet for nations more ad- 
vanced than we are, and where it might nat- 
urally be looked for. England, for all her 
wealth, is no better off than we, but rather 
worse, for she has not one respectable 
modern statue in a public place, and we 
have two or three. Italy laughs all her 
glorious traditions in the face with her 
modern Dantes and Titians, Victor Emanuels 
and Cavours. Germany and France are bet- 
ter off, but, strange to say, not much better, 
for they have able sculptors—only, the light 
of the public square is not, somehow, good 
for them. But, be it as it may, we have only 
ourselves to blame that there is poor work 
set up in our public places, especially in our 
Central Park. It is the public that accepts 
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and pays for it, and not till the public knows | 


better, will it do better. 


When we decided that we must have a 


great Park, it was in an evil hour that the | 


| 


narrow strip of land out of which we have | 


had to make it was chosen. It may be said, 
we think, without exaggeration, that it did 
not have a single natural advantage. Worse 
than that, it had several material disadvan- 
tages. On the whole, it seems to us that land- 
scape-gardening was never set quite such a 
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puzzling problem before ! 
Long and narrow and flat, 
it was a despairing task to 
lay out drives with any 
variety, and an impossi- 
bility to escape the sight 
of the crowding houses of 
the future. Without a 
natural stream or any 
sheet of water, and with 
one of the most uninter- 
esting varieties of rock 
formation on which form- 
ing Nature ever tried her 
hand, the picturesque 
seemed impossible, while 
the demon-art of the civil 
engineer had planted in 
the middle of this teasing 
exiguity two great water 
tanks, one rectangular 
and the other amorphous, 
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proach us with the want of generosity in our 
half-hearted praise of the Park! Ashe glances 
from our barely civil text to the pretty pic- 
tures that Mr. Bellows has supplied him with 
in such plenty, he must think that one of us is 
fibbing! But the truth is that the artist, con- 
trary to his amiable custom, has not made his 
pictures half as pretty as he might have done 
and yet said only what was true. We don’t 
think he has dressed up anything in the 
Park except the Shepherd, and we are glad 
he did that, for the Shepherd needed it. But 
for the rest, there is just the wonder of it— 
how, with all these difficulties to contend with, 
the architects and 
landscape - garden- 
ers have been able 
to make such a pret- 
ty place of it! 
Anybody who will 
study the plan of the 
Park will admit that 
it shows its design- 
ers to be- possessed 
in large measure of 
that common-sense 
that is the founda- 
tion of good taste, 
and of that practical 
nature that knows 
how to do a great 
deal with a little. 
They have avoided, 
much more than 
could have been 
hoped, the tendency 











to prettify, and they would 
have avoided it altogether 
if they had been left to 
their own devices. On 
the whole, the guiding 
principle has been, to get 
the decoration as far as 
possible by making hand- 
some the necessary fea- 
tures of Park architecture, 
and not by adding unne 
cessary features for the 
sake of getting decoration. 
This is a good principle 
to follow at all times,— 
in dress, in furnishing a 
house, in making a piece 
of furniture, in designing 
| x a building, or in laying out 
oe a park. If faithfully fol- 
lowed, it will secure as 
“i much substantial beauty, 
and exclude as much non- 
sense, as is possible to us humans. And it 
will be found one of the keys, at least, to the 
understanding of all good ornamentation, 
produced in whatever age or country. 
Everybody knows the distinction between 
the French artificial gardening of the 17th cen. 
tury, still in fashion far down into the 18th, 
and of which magnificent specimens are still 
preserved, as at Versailles, for example, and 
the English natural style, of which Kew fur- 
nishes the most beautiful illustration. If our 
Central Park belongs to either of these styles, 
it is rather to the English; but, in places, 
it affects a more formal arrangement—in 
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the Mall and Ter- 
race, for instance. 
The object of this 
disposition of the 
ground was by no 
means the mere 
setting of so much 
elegance or novel- 
ty. The arrange- 
ment is both novel 
and elegant, but if 
looked at carefully 
it will be found to 
be a perfectly sen- 
sible and useful ar- 
rangement as well. 
The Mall—or, as 
we think it might 
better be called, the 
Broad Walk,—is an 
indispensable _pro- 
vision in any great 
park, and we know 
no great park anywhere in which 
there is a finer promenade, at least 
as it will be when the elms are 
fairly grown. It makes a happy 
center, too, with its pretty music- 
stand, its drinking fountains, and 
its ** concourse,”’ where a well-con- 
ceived, long trellis-walk with seats, 
enables loungers to look down on ‘ 
the gay scene presented by the g 
Mall on music-days, as from a gal- 

lery. When the Park gets to be 

fairly in use—and that it cannot be said to 
be until as many people visit it on one day as | 
on another—this Mall will be, no doubt, as | 
much a resort for children wjth their mothers 

and nurses as is the Tuileries Gardens. 

The descent from the plateau on which the 
Mall is laid out, to the level of the Lake, is 
the reason for the Terrace, and, to our think- | 
ing, it has been very happily managed. All 
the mason-work in the Park seems to be ad- 
mirably executed ; the workmen are skillful, 
and they have been well looked after. Prac- 
tically, the subterranean of the Terrace is very 
successful. It is, of course, no place to be in 
of a windy day, but it is free from damp and 
from smells, and no one need object to 
using it as a meansof access to the sunshine 
and amplitude of the Piazza. The roofing 
with its tiles we are not so well disposed to 
admire. Plain stone, or piain tiles, would 





have done as well as any arrangement of 
color, for all ornament in a ceiling is thrown 
away ; but here is defective arrangement of 
color—too much white, and white in the 
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CHILDREN’S SHELTER, SOUTH-WEST OF MALI 


wrong place. We venture to recommend 
the filling up the side panels with diaper pat- 
terns in low relief, rather than with flat color ; 
the light enters this chamber in a way to give 
excellent effect to such relief, while color 
alone does not tell. 

We believe we are right in saying that the 
Lake is purely artificial, all the water in it 
coming. from the surface-drainage and from 
springs, with no addition from the Croton, 
Whatever water there is in the Park, whether in 
the shape of pond or running streamlet, is the 
result of the same clever management. The 
shaping of the basin in which the Lake lies 
is somewhat helped by art, but not materially 
changed from what it was when the marshy 
ground was first cleared of the tangled shrub- 
bery that cumbered it. Little more was ne- 
cessary thari to cut this down, and then dig 
out the thin soil that had been washed off the 
rocks into this shallow basin, and spread it 
over the rocks again, afterward leading the 
abundant drainage of the water-shed to fill the 
place once occupied by an uncomfortable 
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RUSTIC BRIDGE AND CASCADE IN RAVINE. 


marsh. ‘There are three such water-sheds in | 


the Park—this one drained by the Lake being 
the largest—and they have all been turned to 
good account in the same way. 

As everybody knows, the Lake is a real | 
godsend in the winter-season to skaters, and 


skateresses, and to skaterlings of both sexes. | 
What the old Dutch and the new German | 


blood in New York would do without a 


skating-place we cannot guess, but between | 
| and swept, it is of course oftener in good 


the time when the old canal in what is now 
Canal-street was filled up—the old gentle- 
men are just turning yellow and dropping 
off the tree who remember the fun of that 
day—and the time when the Central Park 
Skating-pond was first opened to the public, 
there was a long period when the New York 
boy pined for lack of skating, and when the 
skate-sellers’ trade threatened to become as 
obsolete as that of the crossbow-man. In- 
deed, to the city-boys who are now sailing 
dangerously near to the fifties, skating, in 
that dismal period, was only possible to such 
as had grandmothers in the coantry; and 


their only consolation in looking back upon | 


it, is, to know that they Aad grandmothers, 
whereas the boys now-a-days haven't. 

Since the Central Park Skating-ponds have | 
become so well known, and their use such a 


thing of custom, not only has 
the art of skating been revived, 
but the trade in skates has 
taken on avery lively aspect, 
and the skate itself has been 
improved, and _re-improved, 
until it has become as ugly 
and as admirably suited to its 
uses as the nineteenth-century 
mind could desire. And the 
Park not only furnishes skat- 
ing itself, it is the cause why 
there is good skating in other 
places. No sooner had the 
Commissioners established the 
Winter Skating-pond _ than 
“ Rinks,” as they were called, 
were built in the city itself, 
and in the villages in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and every 
owner of a duck-pond saw his 
way to fortune by putting up 
a shanty on its edge and send- 
ing out the tidings of a new 
skating-place. The skating- 
pond in Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, is larger than ours, and 
this is a great advantage, for, 
next to the pleasure of smooth 
ice, is that of having plenty 
of room; but, leaving this out of consid- 
eration, there are certain advantages that 
the Central Park Lake will long be likely to 


| enjoy over the outside places. The means 


of access to the Central Park are better, and 
more familiar ; the Commissioners take pains, 
or rather the horse-car companies take pains, 
to let the skating-world know when the ice 
is in good condition, and by flooding it in 
cold weather, and keeping it well scraped 


condition than that of ponds whose owners 


| cannot afford to pay for so much labor. 


Another advantage is, that the Central Park 
Skating-lake is a more orderly place than the 
private ponds ; there is no intoxicating drink 
sold there, and women and girls may skate 
there alone, or with their friends, without fear 
of being annoyed by roughs. 

It is in the very nature of all monopolies, 
we suppose—and therefore there is not much 
use in complaining of it, but still—we will com- 
plain that the eating and drinking at the Park 
is not very good, and is unreasonably dear. 
For the matter of that, we never knew it good 
in any public place, and ‘tis as easy to go hun- 
gry or to eat stale food in the beautiful kitch- 


| en at South Kensington as in the pretty dairy 
at the Central Park. Many a little crémerit 
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in Paris has better milk than is brought to 
ladies in their carriages by the neatly-capped 
waiting-women of the stylish crémerie in the 
Bois de Boulogne ; and Vaux may design a 
dining-parlor as prettily as he knows how, 
he can’t put spirit into the designs of the 
cook, nor correct the drawing of his tea. 
Perhaps better days will come when the peo- 
ple will flock in numbers sufficient to sweep 
away the cakes and ale daily, and so prevent 
their getting stale. Not to be unjust, we 
must record that the gains of these res- 
taurant-keepers, even with their high charges, 
are probably not extravagant—as one of 


them puts it, with a pathetic want of gram- | 


mar, “There ain’t no money into it;” and 
for us outsiders there is this consolation, that 
if the viands provided for us regardless of 
expense are flat and stale, they are also un- 
profitable. 

The charge of flatness must not be brought 
against Messrs. Schultz and Warker’s mineral 
waters, and we wish their enterprise might 
thrive better than it appears to do. 
are prettily lodged, but in rather a retired 
spot, and in a sultry day a person must needs 
be very thirsty before he would find it ab- 


They | 
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solutely necessary to search out the Min- | 
| ever hits on a harmless way of disposing of 


eral Springs. No one can doubt, however, 
that it is a great gain to have such an estab- 
lishment in the Park. The “come and take 
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a drink” is such an important item in our 
American social life out of doors, that who- 


it, helps us all. Cold water won't do, and 
milk is not the thing, either: these sparkling 
waters answer the purpose, and 
gratify, besides, that incompre- 
hensible liking that belong’ to 
civilized man for taking quack 
medicines. . We regard the soda- 
water fountain as a good friend 
to temperance ; we are proud of 
it as an essentially American in- 
stitution, for, as our readers know, 
there is no soda-water fountain 
out of America that didn’t come 
out of it. They tried one in 
Paris a few years ago, but it 
was as unsatisfactory as most 
importations—there was no 
in it. 

The ramps of the Terrace steps 
may well delay one in going up 
or down with the extremely 
pretty sculpture that covers them 
as well as the side-rails and posts. 
This carving, and that on the Na- 
tional Academy of Design build- 
ing, were the first work of the 
kind done in America, and it is 
only lately that the example thus 
set has been followed. ‘The As- 
sociate Reformed-Dutch Church 
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on the Fifth avenue is covered with the 
most profuse naturalistic carving, in 
stone, of flowers, birds, and foliage. 

All this sculpture is extremely pretty, 
and it is executed with great skill, but 
it is only in its proper place in the case 
of the Academy of Design. ‘There it is 
put where it can be seen distinctly and 
enjoyed, but where it cannot be harmed 
except by wilful hands throwing heavy 
stones. It is doubly misplaced on the 
church in question, for much of it is out 
of sight, and the rest is put where it must 
inevitably be seriously damaged before 
many years. Barring all that is fantastic 
and ugly because unmeaning and useless 
in this church, there is so much in its de- 
sign and in the execution of the work 
that is praiseworthy, we are sorry to see 
an unexpected opportunity so thrown 
away as it has been in this carving. Itis 
wholly opposed to the example set by ev- 
ery good building in which sculpture has been 
employed, for in them we always find that all 
delicate carving is put where it can be seen, 
but never where it can be reached. 

This rule has been well followed in the 
National Academy of Design, except in the 
fountain under the steps, where, however, 
as also on the balusters of the external stairs, 
the carving shows but little projection, and 
being of marble is less liable to injury than 
if it were in sandstone. Practically, the 
Terrace steps in the Central Park afford the 
best example of what should not have been 
attempted. ‘The design is very clever, and 
the execution is as neat, and in some of the 


1 








BRIDGE OVER CASCADE, 


always dispense with ornament, we can never 
fully enjoy it unless it is good, and it is better 


| for us to do without it than to get into the 


way of wasting it. Besides, it is getting more 
common to use carved ornament than it was 
a few years since, and we have among 
us several very expert carvers, sharp busi 
ness-men, too, who can persuade us, against 
our better judgment, that there is nothing like 
leather, and who will carve the soles of our 


| shoes, and the insides of our hat, if we will 


smaller details as artistic, as has been done | 


anywhere in Europe of late. But much of 
it is rather childish, and the whole of it mis- 
placed, for it is all of it within easy reach of 
sticks and stones. There may be those who 
will think it hypercritical to make this objec- 
tion; but let them reflect that while we can 
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let ’em. Carving, well designed, and exe- 
cuted by an artist, is a good thing in its place, 
but it is of prime importance to decide just 
what is its place. The stairs at the Terrace 
would have lost nothing in dignity if every 
bit of carving had been left out, and large 
forms and good mouldings been depended 
on for the effect; while we should think 
that the money expended on this intricate 
and luxurious carving would have given us 
at least two statues in the same material, 
with which a begin- 
ning might have 
been made in put- 
ting to their proper 
use the rather heavy 
pedestals that make 
so Important a lig- 
ure in the general 
design of the Ter- 
race. 

The Ramble, as 
it is prettily named, 
to which the bridge 
across the Lake 
close by the Ter 
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race quickly leads us, is to our mind 
the most attractive and satisfactory 
part of the Park. It is a happy 
thought, happily carried out. Ex- 
actly the best use possible has been 
made of the ground, and no more has 
been attempted than could be done 
well. Perhaps the writer is not an 
entirely unprejudiced judge of this 
rural retreat ; he has passed too many 
pleasant hours there with his book or 
with a friend, and loves the maze of 
walks and shrubbery too well, for 
memory’s sake, to judge it for its 
own. 

Still, he would ask the young 
whether it is not a pretty place for 
love-making or for youthful chat in 
that season when the sunshine of the 


breast reflects so easily the sunshine of the | 


sky? It is a place very unlike what one 
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would expect to find in a great city—the | 


winding, careless walks, the easy-growing 


shrubbery, the profusion of wild-flowers, the | 


fearless birds—make a much more rural 
scene than is to be found in many places 
where it would be naturally looked for. 

Yet the Ramble is a pure bit of artificial 
landscape-gardening. Nature had_ turned 
her back upon it for many years in the un- 
handsomest way, and when the Commission- 
ers first took it in hand it was a sheet of 
very dirty white paper—such a bit as 
we believe never was chosen before for any 
poet to write upon. Those who did not see 
it before it was redeemed, can at any time 


——_ 
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know what it was like to nose and ear and 
eye, by visiting some of those purlieus of our 
city along its upper and western sides, where 
the shanties and piggeries of the Irish crown 
the rocky heights, and the market-gardens 


| and*cabbage-plots fill the lower ground. All 


this occupancy was swept away, and Art, 
contradicting Nature in nothing, but only 
following her hints, trying to improve her 
slight suggestions and take advantage of her 
help, however stingily proffered, set to work 
with a result that on the whole so resembles 
Nature, it is no wonder if the superficial ob- 
server does not easily see how vast is the 
amount of work that had to be performed 
before the Ramble could have been created. 

Yet the art of concealing Art was never 
better illustrated. And every year the Art 
becomes less and less, and the Nature more, 
as the trees and shrubbery grow, and the 
wild-flowers are reconciled to their new 


| home ; and in time the Art, it is to be hoped, 
will be entirely lost sight of, and a tame, 
| civilized wildness take complete possession 





of these shady nooks. 

We confess to but an indifferent inter- 
est in the new Belvidere. It is a toy-castle, 
and we are sure it would be improved by a 
can of nitro-glycerine and a careless Irish- 
man. We should have preferred the bare 
rock with some simple seats to all this boudoir 
feudalism. But we are speaking only for 
ourselves. People in general like the new 
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platform very much, and the tower tickles the 
boys immensely. It really is not big enough, 


and bigness was perhaps the only thing that | 


could have taken the taste of the rectangular 
Croton Reservoir tank out of our mouths. <A 
simple platform with a low massive wall, solid 


seats and a lofty tower, the whole without a | 
| at home and can be studied at leisure. Ly- 


single ornamental detail, and depending only 
on its good proportions for its effect, would 
have satisfied us all. And there is a super- 
fluity of stone. We believe this whole struc- 
ture is built out of the blastings of the tun- 
nel underneath it: it is, so to speak, the hill 
turned inside out. 

One charm peculiar to the Ramble is in 
the number of birds that live in it. 
our native birds, the robin, the bluebird, the 
wren, the chickadee, the yellowbird and cat- 
bird, common acquaintances, there are others 
not so every-day, and belated stragglers in 
the Park— 


‘* pairs of friends, 
Who, arm-in-arm, enjoy the warm 
Moon-births and the long evening ends,” 


may sometimes have the luck to hear the 
velvet sigh of some sad little owl hid in the 
shadows—the most delicately plaintive sound 
in Nature’s repertory. 

But though we should soon miss our native 
singers, chirpers, and whistlers, we do not 
pay so much attention to them 
as to the strangers who are learn- 
ing to live in the Park, and try- 
ing to like it. As for the Eng- 
lish sparrows, they are now nat- 
uralized, and though their chir- 
rup, rightly translated, means 
“What a blarsted country!” 
they earn their living, and show 
no intention of returning to the 
Fortunate Isles. They are such 
brisk, tight-bodied, chirruping, 
bright-eyed chaps, that after 
brief acquaintance with them we 
expect to see them do every- 
thing — fighting, love-making, 
eating and drinking, with as 
much fuss and fury as possible. 
We happened to be in the Park 
on St. Valentine’s Day, and 
there was a hubbub, to be sure ! 
The sparrows may have called 
it wooing, but it looked to us 
like a general scrimmage. Such 
scolding and chattering, such 
hard blows, given and taken, 
such chipper defiance and hot 
pursuit! It was as noisy as the 


Besides | 





Gold-room, and sounded wonderfully like 
swearing ! 

The pea-fowls are the most striking or- 
nament of the Ramble, and accustomed as 
we are to seeing them nowadays, they are 


| rarely seen to more advantage than in 


grounds like these, where they are perfectly 


ing in a group in some dusky hollow in the 
autumn, the gleaming necks and long folded 
tails of the male-birds light up the withered 
leaves, or we watch them as with their meas- 
ured gait they walk along the sward and 
catch the sun at intervals on their green and 
gold. 

The storks and cranes somehow do not 
harmonize so well with our vegetation as the 
peacocks and guinea-fowl do. The truth is, 
as every tyro in Darwinism knows, these 
birds are merely reeds and rushes in a half- 
way condition of development, and they al- 
ways look better when surrounded by their 
ancestral vegetation. Their peculiar per- 
pendicularity is a further modification, slowly 
going on, in consequence of their living in 
very flat countries—(we don’t know that they 
do, but it is absolutely necessary for our 
theory that we take it for granted)—and al- 
ways trying to see what is going on in the 
horizon. In confirmation of the fact we 
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to fatten them for 
market. We 
should like to eat 
aswan. We mean, 
a piece of one. 
They are probably 
good, for there 
was Chaucer's 
Monk— 

** He was not pale as 
a forepinéd ghost, 
A fat swan lov’d he 
best of any rost.” 





And if they were 
regularly brought 
to market it would 
have stated as to their being developed from | be easier, we think, to get up a sentimental 
rushes, it will be observed that, though owing | admiration of them. They would take the 
| 
| 


LAWN IN RAMBLE—GUINEA-FOWL. 


toDame Nature’s unexplained penchant for | same place in the landscape that the turkey 
symmetry, | does. No doubt, he is a stately bird; but 
| should we think him so if we had not another 
more inspiring association with him ? 
| One thing we will say for the swaness, or 
she has given them two legs, they rarely | she-swan. She makes a lovely mother! She 
use but one, and our Central Park stork may | and the cat are our ideal earthly types of the 
constantly be seen standing on one leg with | maternal relation. The mere human mother 
his bill buried in his breast-feathers, looking | is an awkward thing alongside either of these 
for all the world like a lady’s parasol stuck | creatures. To see the swan with her gray 


(** Order-loving Nature 
Makes all things in pairs,’’) 


on end in the sod and waiting for an owner. | cygnets sailing about is not much more in 
We expect to be asked scornfully by some | itself than if she were a goose and goslings ; 
but when she takes a mind to give the little 
things a ride, then we see riding pic-a-back 
“ elevated,” as the newspapers say of circus- 
riding, “‘ to the rank of a Fine Art.” She as 


orthodox person, how it happens, if these 
species are really developed from reeds, that 
they ever came to be possessed of feathers. 
3ut did our conservative demurrer ever see 
a cat o’ nine tails ? or sleep on a feather- 
bed stuffed with them ? 

We once knew a fastidious gentleman 
who teased his wife into dismissing their 
waiter, because she was too large for 
their little country-house. It may be 
unreasonable, but we feel somewhat in 
the same way about the Central Park 
swans. They do well enough on the 
large Lake, but they are out of propor- 
tion to the smaller waters. And there 
is something surreptitious and sly about 
a swan that prevents cordial sympathy. 
Somebody has compared them to creamy- 
necked Venetian ladies in black-velvet 
masks ; but when one reflects how quar- 
relsome and greedy they are, their con- 
stant black-eyed condition suggests a 
less poetic solution. We think we should 
like them better if the poetic point of 
view were abandoned entirely so far as 
they are concerned, and a more mun- 
dane, practical way of looking at them 
were to come into fashion. For in- 
stance, if some one were to undertake 
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sists the youngsters 

to mount her back 

either by lowering 

her tail into the wa- 

ter and thus teaching 
their infant minds 
the use of an inclin- 

ed plane, up which 

they  straightway 

walk, or she “ sticks 

out the black fut of 
her,” (as we once 

heard the perform- 

ance of protruding ° 
her web-footed limb 

alluded to by a low 

person next us) and 

makes a convenient 

step. She then raises 

her wings, and arch- 

es back her neck, 

and thus makes a 

most comfortable 

cradle lined with swan’s-down, impervious to 
the wind, in which the babies sit at their ease, 
or sleep, or look out on the landscape, and 
no doubt think very sweet and innocent 
thoughts. 

Prettier than the swans, and more suited 
to the scale on which the Ramble is laid out, 
are the wood-ducks that spend their summers 
in the runnel that creeps through a marshy 
spot somewhere in this retreat. They are 
little creatures, finely shaped and delicately 
marked, and so elegant in their movements, 
we suspect they may have slipped off a box 
of Japanese gold-lacquer. Less aristocratic, 
but equally charming in another way, is the 


THE MUSEUS 





AND RESTAURANT, FROM HARLEM MEER, 
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flock of small white ducks with canary color- 
ed crests and wing-tips,—just color enough 
to take off the edge of the white,—that go 
racing along the edge of the lake, as if their 
lives depended on their getting nowhere in 
particular, first. 

Among all the scurvy tricks the Ring 
played us, hardly one was shabbier than the 
destruction of the work begun by Mr. Water- 
house Hawkins in reproducing for us here, 
as he had already done for the English, some 
of the extinct Fauna of the globe. Whoever 
has been at Sydenham, and has come, in his 
walks about the grounds, upon these mon 
strous shapes placed picturesquely in situations 
as near like as could 
be contrived to their 
original habitats, 
must have wondered 
why the experiment 
had never been tried 
before, so simple 
does it seem, and yet 
so perfectly adapted 
to give us a tangible 
idea of these crea- 
tures. Mr. Haw- 
kins’s work was so 
well done that he 
was invited to repeat 
it in our Central 
Park, where there are 
situations every way 
as good as are at 
Sydenham, but we 
believe, from some 
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mistrust of our climate, it 
was intended to put the an- 
tediluvians under cover in- 
stead of planting them about 
in the open air. We think 
this would have been a seri- 
ous error in judgment, but 
it would have been so impor- 
tant to our popular instruc- 
tion to have had them, we 
could hardly have quarreled 
with the way in which they 
were shown us. Yet, as 
some day, no doubt, the work 
so stupidly hindered will be 
resumed, we, may as well 
state our objection to the 
Restored Fauna being put 
under cover or hoisted on 
pedestals. .That objection 
is simply sentimental. No 
doubt, just as complete a 
scientific notion of the beasts could be got by | 
looking at them in one place as in another; | 
but these fellows belong just as much to poe- 

try as they do to science, and the only way 
in which we can get an imaginative idea of 
them is by coming on them round corners. 
Seen that way, they would feelingly persuade 
us what they were, and to be so persuaded is 
just what we want. For we can see the | 
shreds and patches of these extinct organisms 
as they lie squeezed and flattened between 
the pages of Nature’s stone book, shut ina 
hurry and laid by—in our museums, or we 
can study Behemoth wired, restored, and set 
up, in Collections here and there; but when 
we have learned all about him that is to be 
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| through his paces in some fit. 


learned that way, we ¥ a 

want to see him put » 4 

ting place, under the only roof 

that is worthy of him,—the dome of the sky. 
The truth is, that if this were the place for 

it, we should like to unbottle a little of our 

discontent with Museums—but perhaps it 

would be to fly in the face of the popular 

opinion too shockingly. Perhaps, also, 

’twould be a bit ungrateful. For Museums 


‘have their merits, and this is the age of 


Museums. They preserve some things that 
would otherwise be lost, and if well managed 
they give opportunities for comparative study 
which otherwise could only be obtained with 
great difficulty and 
expense, if obtain- 
edatall. But the 
Museum - makers 
are an ambitious 
race, and all, to 
a man, under the 
dominion of the 
demon of acquisi 
tion : each of them 


makes his daily 
prayer that his 
concern may get 
ahead of all the 
other concerns, 
and each of them 
is eager to get 


hold of a good 
specimen of any- 
thing rich or rare 
without earing a 


BAST. 
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results from their exploits, nor 
the fact that they increase learn- 
ing, but we insist that much of 
their “collecting” has been 
very harmful, especially in the 
matter of pictures and statues. 
Seriously, if we could be despot 
for a few years we would order 
every picture and statue in Eu- 
rope back to the place it came 
from, excepting, of course, those 
that have been made during the 
last three hundred years; these 
might be allowed to circulate, 
very few of them having been 
painted or carved for any par- 
ticular place or with any view 
to a permanent lodgment. The 
hobby of collecting, whether it 
is indulged by a _ private person 
or by the State, is a mere modifi- 
cation of the mania all human 
beings, especially the so-called 
civilized ones, have for picking 
and stealing when they find them- 
selves face to face with curious 
or famous things. It isasimple 
transmigration of the want of 
soul shown in writing our names 
all over famous monuments, in 
button what was ruined that he might get it, | knocking off delicate carvings from Italian 
what old-time monument was desecrated, | monuments, and in picking away the Alham- 
what sacred or poetic association had its neck | bra stuccoes bit by bit. What a thousand 
quietly wrung in enriching his glass cases. | times more interesting world Europe would 
From the exquisite masonry of the Pyramids | be, if all the pictures that make such weari- 
or the frescoes of the Tombs, to the last | some galleries were restored to the places for 
house opened at Pompeii, the agents of Muse- | which they were created, and the statues left 
ums, and the so-called archzologists (asa rule, | in the lands where they were unearthed. 
true barbarians) stand ready to destroy any-| To wish to do away with museums, would 
thing for the sake of getting a specimen. We ! be unreasonable ; and to attempt, anything so 
don’t deny the convenience that sometimes ' quixotic, is not in our intention. We owe 
them too much 
— to be ungrateful 
, to them ; but our 
gratitude is not 
fanatic, and we 
know very well 
that they cannot 
accomplish  ev- 
erything ; some 
things are better 
learned outside 
of them than in 
them. A great 
park might help 
us to study many 
things in a more 
satisfactory way 
than can be done 
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by a formal classification. Thus, it has been 
proposed to establish in the Central Park an 
Arboretum, a Botanical Garden, and a Zodlo- 
gical Garden; but we should be sorry to see 
anything done that would take away from the 
character of the Park as a place of recreation. 
Science and art are excellent things, each in 
its way, but they are better outside the Park 
than in it; nor can we think it other than a 
mistake to propose the building of even the 
Museum of Art within the boundaries of the 
Park, considering how small the space for 
walking and driving is already, and that for 
the next generation it will be still less than it 
is for this. ‘The Zodlogical Garden, it is now 
decided, is to be placed where it was origi- 
nally intended to be, in Manhattan Square, on 
the west side of the Eighth Avenue, between 
Seventy-seventh and Eighty-first streets. 
There will be, we suppose, an arrangement 
made by which the Garden can be entered 
directly from the Park, either by a subterra- 
nean passage or by a suspension bridge : 
this latter is the mode we should ourselves 
prefer. In this Square, with its well contri- 
ved buildings and sunken areas, the larger 
animals, the flesh-eaters and those unhandy 
to have about, such as the elephants and rhi- 
noceroses,—and all, of whatever size or tem- 
perament, that need to be shut up,—may find 
a home ; but there are others that we hope 
may be allowed to walk about in the open 
Park with their human analogues. We 
should like to see the camels and the giraffes 
taking their ease in an independent way on 
the broad west-side lawns ; for these creatures 
need to be seen in perspective, to be fairly 
taken in. Few of us have ever seen them 
except in elevation. One would find a pleas- 
ant relief from the monotony of feeding swans 
and sparrows, if he could stand on the upper 
platform of the terrace or on the Belvedere 
tower, and put cocoa-nut cakes or round- 
hearts (considered by people in general, we 
should imagine, to be his native food) into 
the giraffe’s mouth, he standing at ease below. 
There's a charm in unexpectedness—as every- 
body will acknowledge who has groped in a 
dark closet and had his hand scratched by 
the old cat who thought her new kittens in 
danger ; and a giraffe, or a camel, or a 
small elephant seen on a Central Park lawn 
as much at his ease as if at home, would 
make a more effectual impression than if seen 
in the common way through the bars of a 
cage. Our point is, that we think any strictly 
scientific object should not be pursued within 
the Park, because that is, or ought to be, a 
place for play ; but that if we can give people 
VoL. VI.—44 





information in a playful way in the Park, it 
will be a good thing to do.. Whatever ani- 
mals, therefore, can be safely allowed to roam 
about the Park, either with or without a 
guard, should be free to do so, not merely 
for their own sake, but for the sake of the 
public, who will. thus get a much better 
acquaintance with them than can be done 
in the Zodlogical Garden proper. So with 
trees and flowers. The Arboretum and the 
Botanical Garden have their valuable uses ; 
but we should prefer to study trees, and 
shrubs, and flowers growing . comfortably 
scattered about in the Park, and without the 
consciousness that there were gardeners and 
men of science watching them. Let the 
reader smile (or sneer) if he will ; we. are con- 
vinced that there are plants whose kingdom 
of heaven will never come with observation. 
They can never reach their full stature nor 
come to perfect flower or fruit unless they 
can be left completely to themselves. No 
pokeberry, nor thistle, nor milkweed, nor 
greenapple can ever do itself full justice and 
show all its talents while there are boys, and 
cows, and jackasses on hand. Nor did any- 
body ever know what a climbing-rose is, or 
a wisteria, or a trumpet-creeper, or a grape- 
vine, much lessany tame garden or hot-house 
plant, where that most odious of human in- 
ventions, a head-gardener, was to be found. 
And therefore we think it will be always im- 
possiblé to find out all about certain plants 
so long as they are ranged in the formal rows 
and squares of an orthodox Botanical Garden. 
To get their true characteristics, they must 
be let run wild, and grow as they will. 

These remarks apply more particularly to 
our native wild-flowers, which are seldom 
found under cultivation anywhere, and which 
rarely do well under cultivation, for no othe: 
reason, we believe, than that they need to be 
left to themselves ; and this is what no gar- 
dener worthy of the name ever conceded to 
any plant under heaven. And the Central 
Park is the only public place we ever heard 
of where the experiment has been tried, of 
inducing any wild-flowers to make-believe 
think themselves at home. One of the first 
experiments was tried with a pretty variety 
of prickly-pear—a cactus that grows on the 
rocks all over the island wherever there are 
rocks left, and is found in profusion on the 
western shore of the Hudson River, along 
Weehawken Heights, and on the Palisades. 
It is never very large, and out of its flat 


_rosettes its pale-yellow flowers shine with a 


mild tropical light among the alien ferns and 
mosses. Having been found on the rocks in 
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the Park when it was first laid out, they were 
allowed the privilege of squatters, and have 


wisterias and ivies planted in the front yard 


| are chained and padlocked to the trellises 


repaid the consideration shown ‘them by | 


blooming steadily every season. Other wild- 
ings,—the dog-torch violet, the blood-root, 
the blue violet, the marsh-marigold, the 
bulrush, and the red and yellow field-lilies, 
—have established themselves in by-places 
of the Park, and will no doubt come to 
forget in time that they ever lived any- 
where else. As for dandelions, they didn’t 
need asking, but came on with a rush the 
very first Spring, and have kept on coming in 
with a rush ever since. We are glad there 
seems to be no rule against children picking 
them, and we wish there were more flowers 
of other kinds that could be made free with 
by the small citizens. 

There is hardly anything that children, 
especially the children of the poor—the waifs 
and ragamuffins of our great cities—covet 
more than flowers. ‘The gardener of one of 
our city squares reported to his superinten- 
dent that the children of his neighborhood 
had stolen ten thousand plants from his beds 
while his back was turned, during the short 
time he had been in charge. Every humane 
person who loves flowers and children will 
rejoice to read such a statement as this, and 
will hope it is not exaggerated by the known 
morbid dislike of head-gardeners to women 
and children, especially if they are poor. 
We know a benevolent lady who came to 
town from the country, and being of a horti- 
cultural turn and used to having her front 
yard filled with plants at home, she naturally 
wished to have them in her front yard in the 
city. Accordingly, she began with an ivy 
which had grown under her fostering care 
from two small leaves to a foot-high nursling, 
and which she set out in a place where there 
was every inducement for it to get up in the 
world. ‘This transplanting was done, accord- 
ing to rule, in the evening, and the next morn- 
ing, on carrying water to it—the recipe for ivy 
is, keep the root soaked in water—she found 
that it had disappeared, and was no doubt 
cheering some lonely garret in the neighboring 
avenue. When she bewailed her loss to 
friendly neighbors, they shook their heads sor- 
rowfully, and broke into a unanimity of identi- 
cal experiences. From what they reported 
our rural friend was persuaded that the 
avenue in question, which she had always 
figured to herself as bare and squalid, must 
be clothed in verdure from end to end; and 
so it ought to be if half of what is stolen sur- 
vives its rough transplanting. In many of 
the houses in my friend’s neighborhood, the 





| the longing. 


as the door-mats are, while one of her ac- 
quaintances keeps a small but spunky skye 


| slightly secured to the flower-stand that orna- 


ments her front balcony. 

These facts demonstrate the innate love 
there is in the human heart for flowers, espe- 
cially if raised and paid for by other people ; 
and it is a thousand pities that the Central 
Park couldn’t do more than it does to gratify 
Fortunately, dandelions are 
cheap, and so are lilacs, syringas, and snow- 
balls. ‘These might be planted in thickets, 
and the youngsters be supplied with flowers 
in rations by policemen detailed for the pur- 
pose. Of course, the children would rather 
steal them, but we are afraid we haven't yet 
reached the point where they can be allowed 
to do that. Stealing-days might, however, be 
set apart, or the policemen detailed on set 
occasions for other work, which would leave 
the coast clear. Asitis, hard measure is dealt 
out to the lovers of flowers. Not only are they 
forbidden to pick any in the Park, they are 
not allowed to bring any in. We saw the 
other day a pretty company of clean, smartly- 
dressed children come out of a horse-car 
at the Park terminus and form a sort of pro- 
cession, headed by a small boy, who bore 
aloft a light pole wreathed with roses, and 
with a bunch of ribbons and streamers at the 
top. With what infantine confidence they 
marched up to the gate; and with what 
dampened looks they turned away, repulsed 
gently but firmly by the guardian, in obedi- 
ence to the rules! No doubt this is neces- 
sary, but we wish it were not, and indeed 
there might be regions in the Park where 
some relenting could be shown. 

Suppose some one were to turn this love of 
flowers to account, as has been done in parts 
of London, where young plants are given to 
any children who will compete for a prize, to 
be awarded to whoever brings in his plant in 
finest condition at the end of the growing sea- 
son? This would be a good use to put the 
surplus slips and cuttings of the Park to, and 
there might be a charming autumn festival 
contrived when the prize-day came around. 
Certain parts of London are squalid places 
—-perhaps the squalidest man ever sees ; but 
there is often a ray of sunshine in this awful 
gloom, in the shape of flowers,—and English 
flowers are the brightest, we almost believe, 
in the world,—cultivated in window-boxes, in 
windows that seem as if no sun ever entered 
them, nor any sunlit face ever looked out 
them. 
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We have no class so desperately sunk in 
misery as the London beggars ; but New York 
has foul places enough that could be bright- 
ened up a good deal by the ministry of flow- 
ers. At any rate, if the practical man should 
sniff at our sentimentalism, let us say that if 
the children will have the flowers, it is better 
for their morals to give them to them as 
prizes, than to force them to continue to 
steal them. 

The upper part of the Park, above the 
great receiving Reservoir, is comparatively 
little known to that large portion of the pop- 
ulation that has to make all its exploration 
on foot. We are not a nation that loves 
walking ; and as driving and riding are absurd- 
ly dear everywhere, we prefer to read about 
places a few miles off, rather than to make 
their pedestrian acquaintance. The Park 
authorities have done a good deal to make it 
easy to get about the Park ; but until we be- 
come a more gregarious people than we are 
at present, we shall prefer not to see the re- 
moter beauties of the Park grounds, to seeing 
them sitting vis-d-vis with a company of 
strangers ina ’bus. And, as it isn’t likely 
that cabs will ever be cheap in New York, 
or that donkeys enough will be imported to 
make riding on them as inconspicuous here 
as it is in England or Naples, it must follow 
that these large lawns and shaded walks will 
for a long time to come be the private pre- 
serve of whoever is fortunate enough to enjoy 
walking. ‘The region will be a solitude un- 
til the tide of population has mounted so 
far, and the upper portion of the Park shall 
become the natural resort of the neighborhood. 
At present, it is as deserted and still, six days 
out of seven, as if it were fifty miles away 
from the great city. 

Compared with the whole population of the 
island, those who may be said to frequent the 
Park are greatly in the minority, and even 
this minority is only to be found in that por- 





tion of the Park that lies south of the Reser- 
voirs. But it will be found, we believe, that 
there is no great park in any city that is used 
by all the inhabitants of that city. Of course, 
the greater part of the laboring population 
can only hope to visit the parks when the 
day’s work is over ; and if the place of recrea- 
tion is far away from their homes, they must 
often be too weary to avail themselves of it. 
This has been found to be the case in Lon- 
don and Paris, and the government has in 
each of these places opened new parks to 
meet local needs. Paris finds her Bois de 
Boulogne insufficient for her citizens, and 
provides them with numerous small squares 
and parkets ; while London, whose parks—the 
largest in the world—were once all in her 
western quarter, has lately made new ones in 
the eastern part of her territory. New York, 

too, is not ill-provided with small squares ; 
and whoever visits them on summer evenings 
will wish, for the sake of the multitudes of 
poor, that they were much larger and more 
numerous. ‘The Central Park is visited only 
by such poor as live in its not thickly settled 
neighborhood, and by those to whom the 
price of a car-fare there and back is not a 
tax. Those of us to whom so small a sum is 
an unconsidered trifle, should reflect that 
there are thousands in our big city to whom 
it is no trifle, but an item in the week’s earn- 

ings to be well considered. We are not of 

those who think a great park is made particu- 

larly for the poor, but we should be glad to 
see the power to enjoy it made more equal 
than it is. We do not, it is true, see the way 
in which this can be accomplished ; and we 
can only hope that the greater park may be 
supplemented as much as possible by smaller 
parks and squares, until the area of ground 
devoted to open-air enjoyment may bear a 
larger proportion than it does at present to 
the closely-packed dwellings of our swarming 
human hive. 
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TURKISH PROVERBS. 


A Book has been printed recently in Con- 
stantinople, in Turkish, which, more than 
most books in that language, is worthy the 
attention of Occidentals. The book is a 
book of Turkish Proverbs, collected by 
Ahmed Vefik Effendi, recently the Turkish 
Minister of Public Instruction, a well-known 
literary gentleman and author, well versed 
not only in Oriental, but also in European 
languages and literature. A somewhat care- 
ful examination of these rather more than 
three thousand proverbs has convinced the 
writer that the reading public of America 
will be likely to be interested in seeing some 
selections from this book, which are intro- 
duced with these general remarks. 

A large proportion of the book, probably 
one-third, consists of common sayings, re- 
peated in forms slightly varying from each 
other, which hardly rise to the dignity of the 
proverb. Of these but very few examples 
are given. 

Another large proportion of the proverbs 
are positively untranslatable into any form 
of English which would retain the point of 
the proverb at all. Unquestionably many of 
the very best are to be found in this class. 
A few have been given with the original, in 
English letters, but only those who know the 
Turkish language can fully appreciate their 
beauty. 

The language of these proverbs is the 
simplest and clearest possible, strikingly un- 
like that of Tyrkish literature generally. 

The great majority of these proverbs have 
no relation to Islam, the faith of the Turks, 
and indeed some of them seem opposed to 
certain notions of their religion, having their 
basis in moral truths more lasting and of 
stronger practical influence than the tenets of 
any merely human religion. 

The writer leaves the reader as free as 
himself to form conjectures as to the origin 
of proverbs which are identical with those in 
use among us, and especially with some 
found in the Bible. In cases where a trans- 
lation is given in the exact words of a Scrip- 
ture text or one of our own proverbs, it is to 
be taken as a faithful translation of the Turk- 
ish proverb; sometimes it is indeed ¢he one 
literal translation. 

The writer cannot lose this opportunity of 
expressing the wish that some competent 
person would undertake the task of collect- 
ing the proverbs in our English speech. It 
is believed that such a task would furnish a 


| most pleasant recreation, and would prove 
not only interesting to curious readers, but 
really profitable to all readers. Certainly 
proverbs contain more of shrewd sense and 
practical wisdom than almost any other class 
of writing. A high authority has said that 
the result of years of philosophical discussion 
has often been simply a better definition of 
the subject-matter discussed. The proverb 
often gives what is better than such a result. 
It is the philosophy of men, not that of the 
schools. Of course, among these Turkish 
proverbs, one is occasionally found that we 
would not accept ; but the great majority of 
those given below, and of all in the book 
from which they are taken, are the utterance, 
not of the wisdom of one race, but of that 
which men everywhere may alike accept. 
The proverbs that have been selected and 
translated will be given under three divisions 
of unequal length. From the nature of the 
case but very few are given under the second 
head :— 


I. Turkish Proverbs which are one with existing 
English Proverbs. 


1. He shuts the stable after the horse is stolen. 
2. Fora man, a word is sufficient. ** Verbum sat, 
etc., not identical. 
. Let him accept our little for much. ‘‘ Accept 
the will for the deed.” 
Just as the twig is bent the tree inclines (liter- 
ally). 

. Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. 

He is a walking library. 

. Like a dog with a burnt foot—*‘ sore head.” 

Think first and speak afterwards. 

There is nothing new under the sun. . 

. Two ears to one tongue, therefore hear twice as 

much as you speak. 

11. No grass grows under his feet. ' 

12. A true friend (or also old friend) is known m 
the day of adversity. 

13. Goes in at one ear and out at the other. 

14. Plenty of money, but few brains. 

15. Like to his like. 

16. Don’t descend into a well with a rotten rope. 

17. Blessing goes with labor. 

18. He who sows here shall reap hereafter. 

19. Don’t promise what you cannot perform. 

20. Health is better than wealth. 

21. Don’t think to-day of what you are to eat to- 
morrow,—cf. Matt. vi. 31-34. 

22. Habit becomes a nature to a man, 

23. The excuse is worse than the fault. 

24. He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord 
(literally). 

25. We die as we live. 

26. One flower does not make a summer. 

27. He sees the mote in other people’s eyes, not the 
beam in his own eye. 

28. Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
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reap. 
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29. Time is money. (The Turkish is vakut nakud.) 
30. A dog knows ‘his own master. 


31. 
32. 
33- 
34 


Zl, 


J 


36. 


37: 


38. 


39- 


40. 


41. 
42. 
43- 
44. 
45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 


52. 
53- 
54 
55- 
56. 
57- 


58. 


59. 
60. 





Out of sight, out of mind. 

It is better to give than to receive. 

Ex nihilo nihil fit. (Literally.) 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

Illustrations of Turkish Proverbs that have their 
point and their beauty in the Turkish words, 
The ¢ and é are French ¢ and é. 

Allah imhal eder, ihmal etmez. (A translation 

must be weak compared with the striking origi- 


nal) ‘* God postpones,—he does not over- 
look.”’ 
Sen agha, ben agha,—boo ineghi kim sagha! 


*You a gentleman! La gentleman ! who then 
will milk the cow?” 

Sev seni seveni, yer ile yeksan isede; sevme seni 
sevmeyeni, aleme sultan isede. ‘Love one 
who loves you, though he be utterly bankrupt ; 
love not the one who loves you not, though he 
be the world’s king.” (Constancy of friend- 
ship, not, as might appear, a bad version of 
the ** golden rule.’’) 

Hem okoodook, hem okoodook, hem oonoot- 
dook. ‘* We have both learned it and taught 
it and forgotten it.”’ 

Kooroo cheshmede abdest almush; ihmal Pa- 
shada namaz kulmush. (This is given as a 
specially good pun for the two or three read- 
ers, perchance, who know Turkish.) ‘* He 
performed his ablution at ‘Dry fountain’ 
(name of a village on the Bosphorus) and said 
his prayers at ‘Neglect Pasha’”’ ( another 
name of place): 4. ¢., he utterly neglects all 
his religious duties. 

Beer emin iki yemindenen evla, 
word better than two oaths,” 


17, 


**One honest 


Miscellaneous Turkish Proverbs. 


A horse is his who mounts it, a sword his who 


girds it on, a bridge his who passes it. 

The horse and mule kick each other : 
them the donkey dies, 

He sees a glow-worm and thinks it a conflagra- 
tion. 

The hungry man is not satisfied by looking in 
the full man’s face. 

For a man, what need words of blame? a look 
is enough. 

A man is one who is faithful to his word. 

A man becomes learned by asking questions, 

The hind-wheel of a carriage will pass where the 
fore-wheel has passed. 

He gives grass to the lion, meat to the horse. 

He who gives little, gives from his heart ; he 
who gives much, from his wealth. 

” The lining is more costly than the original ma- 
terial. (Lit., “* T he face. - 

The eye of the master is the horse’s grooming. 

That man is to be feared who fears not God. 

The vein of shame in his forehead has burst, 


between 





Would that his mother had given birth to a 
stone instead, 

One may not boast of father and mother. 

Talking with him i is like playing with a snappish | 
dog. (Lit., “a biter.’’) 

A distinguished house ! his father a radish, his 
mother a turnip. 


His mother an onion, his father garlic, himself | 


comes out conserve of roses, 


You must stretch out your feet according to the 
size of your coverlet. 


61. You have the meat, 
62. 


63. 
64. 
65. 
. A man dies, his name remains. 


67. 


68. 
. The donkey dies on the mountain, 


70. 
71. 
72. 
73- 


74- 
75. 


76. 


. Good for good is natural; 


I’ll take the bone. 

There is a remedy for all things but the appointed 
time to die. (The last five words owe word in 
Turkish, ) 

It is no time to gossip with the dying. 

The courteous learns his courtesy from the dis- 
courteous, 

If you are a man, show yourself, 


The old Osmanlies have mounted the old-time 
horses and departed. (A striking confession of 
national degeneracy. ) 

Don’t rummage among old straw. 

his loss 
comes home. 

Don’t let escape the opportunity of the present 
moment, it will not return, 

He knows neither Moses nor Jesus—only him- 
self, 

If a diamond be thrown into the mire it is a 
diamond still. 

The owner has one house, the renter a thou- 
sand, 

The master of the house is the guest’s servant. 

He who has no rest at home is in the world’s 
hell. 

He who does not beat his child will afterwards 
beat his own breast (same verb, transitive and 
reflexive), 


. He that does good shall find good ; he that does 


evil shall find evil. 
good for evil is 
manly. 


. Well-doing is the best capital. 


80. Well-doing is not lost. 


* 


95- 


% 


97: 


% 


. A man doesn’t seek his luck, 


. Good advice can be given; a good name cannot 


be given, 


. One already wet does not fear the rain, 
. Ague and fever says, ‘‘ I know one I have once 


seized forty years afterwards,” 


. Sweetmeats have been carried to the priest’s 


house! Well, what is that to you ? 
luck seeks its 
man. 


. You see a man: what do you know of what is in 


his heart ? 


. Man is harsher than iron, harder than stone, 


more delicate than a rose. 
Equity is half of religion. 


. He wants work and then runs from work. 
. He became an infidel remaining between two 


mosques. 


- Two watermelons cannot be held under one 


arm. 

Two captains sink the ship, 

When two persons are conversing together, don’t 
you make the third. 

The beginning and finishing of this work re- 
mains. 

I’ve shot my arrow and hung up my bow. 


. Like the conversation of ducks, nothing but 


wah, wah, wah, wah, 
He bites those before and kicks those behind. 
Those who are sorry for the orphans are many ; 
there are none who give them bread. 


99. A shameless face and endless gab. 


100. 
Iol. 
102. 


103. 





Don’t awaken the sleeping lion. 

Eat the fruit and don’t inquire about the tree. 

A father gave his son a vineyard; the son gave 
his father—not even a cluster of grapes. 

The bird of prosperity has lodged on his head. 

Content is an inexhaustible treasure. 
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Any one can kill a bound foe. 

. The mouth is not sweetened by saying, Honey, 

honey. 

. The fish comes to his senses after he gets into the 

net. 

. A man had better die than lose his good name, 

. A nightingale was put ina golden cage ;—‘‘ O 

for my home” she said ! 

. Be my enemy far from me,—he may live a 
thousand years. 

To-day’s egg is better than to-morrow’s hen. 

. One affliction is worth a thousand exhortations, 

. The Sultan’s interdict lasts three days. 

. He neither fears God nor knows Turkish, 

. Just like trusting a cat with a piece of liver ! 

. To a lazy man every day is a holiday. 

Don’t fall into the fire to be saved from the 
smoke, 

Bagdad is not remote for a lover. 

. He that gives quickly gives double. 

It is the cat and dog that go where they are not 
called. 

. Of lawful wealth Satan takes the half; of unlaw- 

ful wealth, the whole and the owner too. 

. He who accomplishes his ends by deceit shall 
render up his soul with anguish. 

A traitor is a coward, 

He who has not learned to serve cannot com- 
mand, 

It is better to be sick than care for the sick. 

. Rejoice not in another’s sorrow. 

. If people praise you for virtue you do not pos- 

sess, take care! be not proud, but sorry the 

rather, 

. He that conceals his grief finds no remedy for 

it. 

. If the judge be your accuser, may God be your 
help ! 

Like carrying water to the sea. 

. The world is the infidel’s paradise. 

But yesterday out of the egg; to-day he despises 
the shell. 

The kick of a camel is soft, but stunning. 

. Why is your neck crooked, was asked of the 
camel, What have I that is straight ? he said. 

The female bird builds the nest. 

. The tongue kills quicker than the sword. 

. He steals money from the beggar’s dish. 

. No road is long with good company. 

. If the time don’t suit you, suit yourself to the 
time. 

Beauty comes not by forcing. 

- Unless you wish to have your enemy to know 

your secret, tell it not to your friend, 

. We eat and drink at your house, and laugh and 
play at mine ! 

His tongue has never had fever and ague. 

Let me cook you an egg,—but the egg is at the 
vineyard and the vineyard is on the mountain ; 
** obaghda, bagh da daghda.” 

. When one hits you with a stone, you hit him 

with a piece of cotton, 

.. You don’t know the difference between alum and 

sugar, 

. A weapon is an enemy even to its owner. 

. Peace is in holding one’s tongue. 

Marry a girl who is your inferior ; don’t give your 
daughter to a superior. 

The scales you are hunting for are weighing 
chestnuts at Brusa. 

. The sheep that wanders from the flock the wolf 

seizes, 





If to speak be silver, to be silent is gold, 

For a poet, even a rush may be vocal. 

It does not thunder till the lightning has struck, 

They say fame is a calamity—take care ! 

The sheikh’s miracles are those of his own tell- 
ing. 

Satan’s friendship reaches to the prison door. 

To the well man every day is a feast-day, 

Patience is bitter, but its end is yellow gold. 

Patience is the key of paradise. 

“Even the hen, when it drinks water, looks tow- 
ards heaven. 

A true word needs no oath, 

The prayer of the stranger is accepted. 

God makes the nest of the strange bird. 

Usage is preferable to purism (a translation of 
the sense, not literal.) 

Profit is loss, brother. 

The worth of good is not known but by expe- 
rience of evil. 

The fish that escapes is a big one. 

Women have long hair, but short intellect. 

You should believe one word in forty that a 
woman speaks. 

He esteems the crow and the nightingale alike. 

Don’t say amen to an unacceptable prayer. 


152. 
153- 
154. 
155. 
156. 


157. 
158. 
159. 
160, 
161. 


162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


166. 
167. 


168. 
169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


Besides the Proverbs there are a great 
number of fables circulating among the peo- 
ple, very much like the proverbs in their 
character. Two or three examples of these 
are here given : 

1. A feeble horse, staggering under his 
load, begged a strong mule, his companion, 
to relieve him of part of his burden. But the 
mule would not listen, saying it was as much 
as he could do to carry his own load. Not 
long after, the poor horse fell and died by the 
roadside. The master then compelled the 
mule, in addition to his own load, to carry 
both the load and the skin of the dead horse. 

2. An ostrich (in Turkish, came/-dird) 
came to the encampment of a caravan at 
evening and begged to be fed with the camels, 
as he also is a came/. “Very well,” said the 
camel-driver, and gave him his portion. In 
the morning the man called the camel-bird 
with the camels, to take his load. “No! no! 
said the ostrich, “I’m a dird, I can’t carry a 
load.” : 

3. A camel, in winter, came to the window of 
a mill, and begged the miller to be allowed to 
put his nose in at the window to warm it. “ Very 
well,” said the kind-hearted miller. So the ca- 
mel put his nose in and presently his whole 
head, and it was not long before he managed to 
get in also his fore-feet, and by and by his whole 
body, when he lay down comfortably on the 
floor of the mill. The miller soon became an- 
noyed by the smell of the dirty beast, and 
intimated to him that he had abused his priv!- 
lege and must go out. “ ‘Thank you,” said the 
camel, “’m comfortable : if you are annoyed, 
you are welcome to go outside.” 
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A SONG OF THE SOUL. 
I. 


1 kNow the splendid jessamines can fill 







The air with perfume, and the breeze that brings 


The magic odor has a power to thrill 
The senses of the little bird who sings 
In yonder thicket, and to give a tone 

Of sorrow to his sweet, melodious moan. 
I know the soft reflection of the stars 

Is tremulous along the mighty stream ; 

I know that-naught above deters or mars 


The beauty of the mourning moon’s faint gleam ; 


And yet my spirit strangely seems to wear 


A veil through which nor earth nor heaven is fair. 


I know a blessing cometh with a curse ; 

1 know a waking cometh with a dream ; 

I know a better followeth a worse ; 

1 know an ocean lies beyond the stream ; 

I know the perfume hath a power to bless ; 
I think the bird once sang of happiness ;— 
Yet all is dust and ashes now: the light 

Is bloody, and the air is filled with fire ; 
And nothing but the swift, o’erwhelnting night 
Can keep me from a vision grim and dire ; 
For night is pitiful, and hides the face 
Which cannot lighten with repentant grace. 


Ill. 


1 know a soul who lost a treasure fair ; 

Poor soul! it nursed a wild, consuming pain ! 
Dear soul !—its sorrow was too hard to bear, 
Yet soulfully it struggled, though in vain. 

It rose to Heaven, and strode along the skies ; 
It delved to hell, and heard the demons’ cries ; 
Then once again it took its place on earth, 
Resolved to bear its bitter pang alone. 

It could not move itself to worldly mirth, 
But it had stronger, braver, purer grown ; 
Yet, when it fell to thinking on its loss, 

It seemed to murmur at its heavy cross. 


IV 


The end of all things did it most desire 
Save one eternal, sweet, delightful calm. 

To that condition did it most aspire 

Where it might find Oblivion’s healing balm ; 
Yet never dared it hope forgetfulness 

Would come to pity, linger o'er, and bless ; 
For in its struggles it had learned that sin 
Keeps memory awake for evermore. 

Sad soul ! it could not hope to enter in 

To rest, and shut behind it the world's door, 
And so it bowed beneath its heavy load, 

And stumbled on—along a weary road. 
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AN EPISODE OF FIDDLETOWN. 
III. 


BY BRET 








THE LAST SCENE. 


A WEEK before Christinas day, 1870, the 
little town of Genoa, in the State of New 
York, exhibited, perhaps more strongly than 
at any other time, the bitter irony of its found- 
ers and sponsors. A driving snow-storm 
that had whitened every windward hedge, 


bush, wall and telegraph pole, played around | 


this soft Italian capital, whirled in and out 
of the great staring wooden Doric columns of 
its post-office and hotel, beat upon the cold 
green shutters of its best houses, and pow- 
dered the angular, stiff, dark figures in its 
streets. From the level of the street the four 
principal churches of the town stood out 
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starkly, even while their 
misshapen spires were 
kindly hidden in the low 
driving storm. Near the 
railroad station the new 
Methodist chapel, whose 
resemblance to an enor- 
mous locomotive was 
further heightened by the 
addition of a pyramidal 
row of front steps, like 
a cowcatcher, stood as 
if waiting for a few more 
houses to be hitched on 
to proceed to a pleas. 
anter location. Lut the 
pride of Genoa — the 
great Crammer Institute 
for Young Ladies — 
stretched its bare brick 
length and reared its 
cupola plainly from the 
bleak Parnassian hill 
above the principal ave- 
nue. There was no eva- 
sion in the Crammer In- 
stitute of the fact that it 
was a public institution. 
A visitor upon its door- 
step, a pretty face at its 
window, were clearly 
visible all over the town- 
ship. 

The shriek of the en- 
gine of the 4 o'clock 
Northern express brought 
but few of the usual 
loungers to the depot. 
Only a single passenger 

, alighted and was driven 
away in the solitary 
waiting sleigh toward the Genoa Hotel. 





| And then the train sped away again—with that 


passionless indifference to human sympathies 
or curiosity peculiar to express trains—the 
one baggage truck was wheeled into the sta- 
tion again, the station door was locked and 
the station master went home. 

The locomotive whistle however awakened 
the guilty consciousness of three young la- 
dies of the Crammer Institute who were even 
then surreptitiously regaling themselves in 
the bake-shop and confectionery saloon of 
Mistress Phillips in a by-lane. For even the 
admirable regulations of the Institute failed 
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to entirely develop the physical and moral | 
natures of its pupils ; they conformed to the ex- | 
cellent dietary rules in public, and in private 
drew upon the luxurious rations of their village 
caterer ; they attended church with exemplary 
formality and flirted informally during service 
with the village beaux ; they received the best 
ind most judicious instruction during school 
hours, and devoured the trashiest novels dur- 
ing recess. The result of which was an aggre- 
gation of quite healthy, quite human and very 
charming young creatures, that reflected infi- 
nite credit on the Institute. Even Mistress 
Phillips, to whom they owed vast sums, ex- | 
hilarated by the exuberant spirits and youth- 
ful freshness of her guests, declared that the | 
sight of “ them young things” did her good, | 
and had even been known to shield them 
by shameless equivocation. 

‘* Four o'clock ! girls, and if we’re not back 
to prayers by five we'll be missed,” said the 
tallest of these foolish virgins, with an aqui- 
line nose and certain quiet é/an that bespoke 
the leader, as she rose from her seat. ‘“* Have 
you got the books, Addy ?” Addy displayed 
three dissipated-looking novels under her waz- | 
terproof. ‘‘ And the provisions, Carrie?” 
Carrie showed a suspicious parcel filling the 
pocket of her sack. “All right then. 
Come girls, trudge. Charge it,” she added, 
nodding to her host, as they passed toward the 
door. “I'll pay you when my quarter’s allow- 
ance comes.” 

“No, Kate,” interposed Carrie, producing 
her purse, “let me pay—it’s my turn.” 

“ Never,” said Kate, arching her black 
brows loftily—*even if you do have rich rela- 
tives and regular remittances from California. 
Never. Come, girls—forward, march !” 

As they opened the door a gust of wind 
nearly took them off their feet. Kind-hearted 
Mrs. Phillips was alarmed. “ Sakesalive ! galls, 
ye mussn’t go out in sich weather; better let 
me send word to the Institoot and make ye up 
a nice bed to-night in my parlor.” But the 
last sentence was lost in a chorus of half- 
suppressed shrieks as the girls, hand in hand, 
ran down the steps into the storm and were 
at once whirled away. 

The short December day, unlit by any sun- 
set glow, was failing fast. It was quite dark 
already, and the air was thick with driving 
snow. For some distance their high spirits, 
youth, and even inexperience kept them 
bravely up, but in ambitiously. attempting a 
short cut from the high road across an open 
field their strength gave dut, the laugh grew 
less frequent and tears began to stand in 





Carrie’s brown eyes. When they reached the 





road again they were utterly exhausted. “ Let 
us go back,” said Carrie. 

“ We'd never get across that field again,” 
said Addy. 

‘“‘Let’s stop at the first house, then,” said 
Carrie. 

“The first house,” said Addy, peering 
through the gathering darkness, “is Squire 
Robinson’s.” She darted a mischievous 
glance at Carrie that even in her discomfort 
and fear brought the quick blood to her 
cheek. 

“O yes,” said Kate, with gloomy irony, 
‘certainly, stop at the Squire’s by all means. 


| and be invited to tea, and be driven home after 


tea by your dear friend Mr. Harry, with a for- 
mal apology from Mrs. Robinson, and hopes 
that the young ladies may be excused this time. 
No,” continued Kate, with sudden energy, 
“that may suit you—but I’m going back as 
I came—by the window—or not at all.” 
Then she pounced suddenly, like a hawk, 
on Carrie, who was betraying a tendency to 
sit down on a snow-bank and whimper, and 
shook her briskly. “ You'll be going to sleep 
next. Stay,—hold your tongues, all of you— 
what’s that?” 

It was the sound of sleigh-bells. Coming 
down toward them out of the darkness was a 
sleigh with a single occupant. “ Hold down 
your heads, girls, if it’s anybody that knows 
us—we’'re lost.” But it was not, for a voice 
strange to their ears, but withal very kindly 
and pleasant, asked if its owner could be of 
any help to them. As they turned toward 
him they saw it was a man wrapped in a 
handsome sealskin cloak, wearing a sealskin 
cap—his face, half concealed by a muffler of 
the same material, disclosing only a pair of 
long moustaches and two keen dark eyes. 
“It's a son of old Santa Claus,” whispered 
Addie. The ‘girls tittered audibly as they 
tumbled into the sleigh—they had regained 
their former spirits. ‘Where shall I take 
you?” said the stranger, quietly. There was 
a hurried whispering, and then Kate said 
boldly, “To the Institute.” They drove 
silently up the hill until the long ascetic 
building loomed up before them.’ The stran- 
ger reined up suddenly. “ You know the 
way better than I,” he said; ‘ where do you 
go in?”—“ Through the back window,” said 
Kate, with sudden and appalling frankness. 
“I see!” responded their strange driver qui- 
etly, and alighting quickly, removed the bells 
from the horses. ‘“ We can drive as near as 
you please now,” he added by way of explana- 
tion. “He certainly is a son of Santa Claus,” 
whispered Addie ; “hadn't we better ask after 
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his father ?”——“Hush,” said Kate, decidedly. 
“He is an angel, I dare say.” She added, 
with a delicious irrelevance, which was how- 
ever perfectly understood by her feminine 
auditors. ‘We are looking like three 
frights !”” 

Cautiously skirting the fences, they at last 
pulled up a few feet from a dark wall. The 
stranger proceeded to assist them to alight. 
There was still some light from the reflected 
snow, and as he handed his fair companions to 
the ground each was conscious of undergoing 
an intense though respectful scrutiny. He 
assisted them gravely to open the window, 
and then discreetly retired to the sleigh until 
the difficult and somewhat discomposing in- 
gress was made. He then walked to the 
window. “Thank you and good night” 
whispered three voices. A single figure 
still lingered. The stranger leaned over 
the window-sill. ‘ Will you permit me to 
light my cigar here? it might attract atten- 
tion if I struck a match outside.” By the 
upspringing light he saw the figure of Kate 
very charmingly framed in by the window. 
The match burnt slowly out in his fingers. 
Kate smiled mischievously. The astute 
young woman had detected the pitiable sub- 
terfuge. For what else did she stand at the 
head of her class, and had doting parents paid 
three years’ tuition ? 

The storm had past, and the sun was shin- 
ing quite cheerily in the eastern recitation- 
room the next morning, when Miss Kate, 
whose seat was nearest the window, placing 
her hand pathetically upon her heart, affected 
to fallin bashful and extreme agitation upon 
the shoulder of Carrie her neighbor. “Ae 
has come,” she gasped in a thrilling whisper. 
“Who ?” asked Carrie sympathetically, who 
never clearly understood when Kate was in 
earnest. ‘*Who?—why the*man who res- 
cued us last night! I saw him drive to the 
door this moment. Don’t speak—lI shall 
be better in a moment, there!” she said, and 
the shameless hypocrite passed her hand pa- 
thetically across her forehead with a tragic 
air. 

“What can he want ?” asked Carrie, whose 
curiosity was excited. 

“T don’t know,” said Kate, suddenly re- 
lapsing into gloomy cynicism. 


put his five daughters to school. Perhaps to 


finish his young wife and warn her against 
us.” 
_ “He didn’t look old, and he didn’t seem 
like a married man,” rejoined Addie thought- 
fully. 


‘That was his art, you poor creature!” 








** Possibly to | 


returned Kate scornfully; “you can never 
tell anything of these men—they are so 
deceitful. Besides, it’s just my fate !” 

““Why Kate,” began Carrie, in serious con- 
cern. 

“ Hush, Miss Walker is saying something,” 
said Kate laughing. 

“The young ladies will please give atten- 
tion,” said a slow perfunctory voice. “Miss 
Carrie Tretherick is wanted in the parlor.” 

Meantime Mr. Jack Prince, the name given 
on the card and various letters and creden- 
tials submitted to the Rev. Mr. Crammer, 
paced the somewhat severe apartment known 
publicly as the “ Reception Parlor,” and _pri- 
vately to the pupils as “ Purgatory.” His 
keen eyes had taken in the various rigid de- 
tails, from the flat steam “ Radiator” like an 
enormous japanned soda-cracker that heated 
one end of the room, to the monumental bust 
of Dr. Crammer that hopelessly chilled the 
other ; from the Lord’s Prayer, executed by a 
former writing-master in such gratuitous varie- 
ty of elegant calligraphic trifling as to consid- 
erably abate the serious value of the compo- 
sition, to three views of Genoa from the In- 
stitute, which nobody ever recognized, taken 
on the spot by the drawing teacher; from 
two illuminated texts of Scripture in an 
English letter, so gratuitously and hideously 
remote as to chill all human interest, to a 
large photograph of the senior class, in which 
the prettiest girls were Ethiopian in com- 
plexion, and sat (apparently) on each other's 
heads and shoulders ;—his fingers had turned 
listlessly the leaves of school catalogues, the 
sermons of Dr. Crammer, the poems of Henry 
Kirke White, the Zays of the Sanctuary and 
Lives of Celebrated Women ;—his fancy, and 
it was a nervously active one, had gone over 
the partings and greetings that must have 
taken place here, and wondered why the 
apartment had yet caught so little of the 
flavor of humanity ;—indeed, I am afraid he 
had almost forgotten the object of his visit 
when the door opened and Carrie Tretherick 
stood before him. 

It was one of those faces he had seen the 
night before,—prettier even than it had seem- 
ed then,—-and yet 1 think he was conscious 
of some disappointment, without knowing ex- 
actly why. Her abundant waving hair was 


| of a guinea-golden tint, her complexion of a 


peculiar flower-like delicacy, her brown eyes 
of the color of sea-weed in deep water. It 
certainly was not her beauty that disappointed 
him. 
Without possessing his sensitiveness to mm 


| pression, Carrie was, on her part, quite as 
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vaguely ill at ease. She saw before her one 
of those men whom the sex would vaguely 
generalize as “nice "—that is to say, correct 
in all the superficial appointments of style, 
dress, manners and feature. Yet there was a 
decidedly unconventional quality about him— 
he was totally unlike anything or anybody 
that she could remember, and, as the attri- 
butes of originality are often as apt to alarm 
as to attract people, she was not entirely pre- 
possessed in his favor. 

“T can hardly hope,” he began pleasantly, 
“that you remember me. It is eleven years 
ago, and you were a very little girl I am 
afraid I cannot even claim to have enjoyed 
that familiarity that might exist between a 
child of six and a young man of twenty-one. 
I don’t think I was fond of children. But I 
knew your mother very well. I was editor 
of the Avalanche in Fiddletown when she took 
you to San Francisco.” 

“You mean my stepmother—she wasn’t 
my mother, you know,” interposed Carrie 
hastily. 

Mr. Prince looked at her curiously. “1 
mean your stepmother,” he said gravely. “I 
never had the pleasure of meeting your 
mother.” 

“No, mother hasn't been 
these twelve years.” 

There was -an intentional emphasizing of 
the title and of its distinction, that began to 
coldly interest Prince after his first astonish- 
ment was past. 

“As Icome from your stepmother now,” 
he went on, with a slight laugh, “I must ask 
you to go back for a few moments to that 
point. After your father’s death, your mother 
—I mean your stepmother—recognized the 
fact that your mother, the first Mrs. Trethe- 
rick, was legally and morally your guardian, 
and although much against her inclination 
and affections, placed you again in her 
charge.” 

““My stepmother married again within a 
month after father died, and sent me home,” 
said Carrie with great directness, and the 
faintest toss of her head. 

Mr. Prince smiled so sweetly, and appa- 
rently so sympathetically, that Carrie began 
to like him. With no other notice of the inter- 
ruption he went on : “ After your stepmother 
had performed this act of simple justice, she 
entered into an agreement with your mother 
to defray the expenses of your education 
until your eighteenth year, when you were to 
elect and choose which of the two should 
thereafter be your guardian, and with whom 


in California 





you would make your home. This agree- 





ment, I think, you are already aware of, and 
I believe knew at the time.” 

“T was a mere child then,” said Carrie. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Prince, with the 
same smile; “still the conditions, I think, 
have never been oppressive to you nor your 
mother, and the only time they are likely to 
give you the least uneasiness will be when 
you come to make up your mind in the choice 
of your guardian. That will be on your 
eighteenth birthday—the 2oth, I think, of the 
present month.” 

Carrie was silent. 

“Pray do not think that I am here to re- 
ceive your decision—even if it be already 
made. I only came to inform you that your 
stepmother, Mrs. Starbottle, will be in town 
to-morrow, and will pass a few days at the 
hotel. If it is your wish to see her before 
you make up your mind she will be glad to 
meet you. She does not, however, wish to do 
anything to influence your judgment.” 

“Does mother know she is coming,” said 
Carrie, hastily. 

“I do not know,” said Prince gravely ; “1 
only know that if you conclude to see Mrs. 
Starbottle, it will be with your mother’s per- 
mission. Mrs. Starbottle will keep sacredly 
this part of the agreement, made ten years 
ago. But her health is very poor, and the 
change and country quiet of a few days may 
benefit her.” Mr. Prince bent his keen 
bright eyes upon the young girl, and almost 
held his breath until she spoke again. 

“ Mother's coming up to-day or to-mor- 
row,” she said, looking up. 

*“ Ah!” said Mr. Prince, with a sweet and 
languid smile. 

“Is Col. Starbottle here too,” asked Car- 
rie, after a pause. 

“Col. Starbottle is dead—your stepmother 
is again a widow.” 

“ Dead,” repeated Carrie. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Prince, “your step- 
mother has been singularly unfortunate in 
surviving her affections.” 

Carrie did not know what he meant, and 
looked so. Mr. Prince smiled reassuringly. 

Presently Carrie began to whimper. 

Mr. Prince softly stepped beside her chair. 

“] am afraid,” he said, with a very pecu- 
liar light in his eye, and a singular dropping 
of the corners of his moustache, “I am afraid 
you are taking this too deeply. It will be 
some days before you are called upon to 
make a decision. Let us talk of something 
else. I hope you caught no cold last even- 
ing.” 

Carrie’s face shone out again in dimples. 
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‘You must have thought us so queer! It 
was too bad to give you so much trouble.” 

** None whatever, I assure you. My sense 
of propriety,” he added demurely, “ which 
might have been outraged had I been called 
upon to help three young ladies out of a school- 
room window at night, was deeply gratified at 
being able to assist them in again.” The 
door-bell rang loudly, and Mr. Prince rose. 
“Take your own time, and think well before 
you make your decision.” But Carrie’s ear 
and attention were given to the sound of 
voices in the hall. At the same moment the 
door was thrown open and a servant an- 
nounced, “ Mrs. Tretherick and Mr. Robin- 
son.” 

The afternoon train had just shrieked out 
its usual indignant protest at stopping at 
Genoa at all, as Mr. Jack Prince entered the 
outskirts of the town and drove towards his 
hotel. He was wearied and cynical ; a drive 
of a dozen miles through unpicturesque out- 
lying villages, past small economic farm- 
houses and hideous villas that violated his 
fastidious taste, had, I fear, left that gentle- 
man in a captious state of mind. He would 
have even avoided his taciturn landlord as he 
drove up to the door, but that functionary 
waylaid him on the steps. ‘ There’s a lady 
in the sittin’ room waitin’ for ye.” Mr. 
Prince hurried up stairs and entered the room 
as Mrs. Starbottle flew towards him. 

She had changed sadly in the last ten 
years. Her figure was wasted to half its size ; 
the beautiful curves of her bust and shoulders 
were broken or inverted ; the once full, round- 
ed arm was shrunken in its sleeve, and the 
golden hoops that encircled her wan wrists 
almost slipped from her hands as her long, 
scant fingers closed convulsively around Jack’s. 
Her cheek-bones were painted that afternoon 
with the hectic of fever; somewhere in the 
hollows of those cheeks were buried the dim- 
ples of long ago, but their graves were for- 
gotten ; her lustrous eyes were still beautiful, 
though the orbits were deeper than before ; 
her mouth was still sweet, although the lips 
parted more easily over the little teeth, and 
even in breathing—and showed more of them 
than she was wont to do before. ‘The glory 
of her blond hair was still left ; it was finer, 
more silken and ethereal, yet it failed even in 
its plenitude to cover the hollows of the blue- 
veined temples. 

“ Clara,” said Jack reproachfully. 

“Oh, forgive me, Jack,” she said, falling 
into a chair but still clinging to his hand, 
“forgive me, dear, but I could not wait lon- 
ger. I should have died, Jack, died before 





another night. Bear with me a little longer, 
—it will not be long,—but let me stay. | 
may not see her, I know-—-I shall not speak 
to her—but it is so sweet to feel that I am at 
last near her—that I breathe the same air 
with my darling—I am better already, Jack, 
Iam indeed. And you have seen her to- 
day? How did she look? what did she say 
—-tell me all—everything, Jack. Was she 
beautiful?—they say she is! Has she 
grown? Would you have known her again ? 
Will she come, Jack? Perhaps she has been 
here already—perhaps—” she had risen with 
tremulous excitement, and was glancing at 
the door. ‘“ Perhaps she is here now. Why 
don’t you speak, Jack,—tell me all.” 

The keen eyes that looked down into hers 
were glistening with an infinite tenderness 
that none perhaps but she would have 
deemed them capable of. ‘ Clara,” he said, 
gently and cheerily, “ try and compose your- 
self. You are trembling now with the fatigue 
and excitement of your journey. I have seen 
Carrie—she is well and beautiful! Let that 
suffice you now.” 

His gentle firmness composed and calmed 
her now as it had often done before. Strok- 
ing her thin hand, he said after a pause, “ Did 
Carrie ever write to you ?”” 

“Twice—thanking me for some presents ; 
they were only school-girl letters,” she added, 
nervously answering the interrogation: of his 
eyes. 

“ Did she ever know of your own troubles 
—of your poverty ; of the sacrifices you made 
to pay her bills; of your pawning your 
clothes and jewels ; of your—” 

“No, no,” interrupted the woman quickly 
—‘no! Howcould she? I have no en- 
emy cruel enough to tell her that.” 

“But if she—or if Mrs. ‘Tretherick—had 
heard of it? If Carrie thought you were poor 
and unable to support her properly—it might 
influence her decision. Young girls are fond 
of the position that wealth can give. She 
may have rich friends—maybe a lover.” 

Mrs. Starbottle winced at the last sen- 
tence. “But,” she said eagerly, grasping 
Jack’s hand, “ when. you found me sick and 
helpless at Sacramento—when you-—-God 
bless you for it, Jack !—offered to help me 
to the East, you said you knew of something 
—you had some plan—that would make me 
and Carrie independent.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, hastily, “ but I want 
you to get strong and well first. And now 
that you are calmer, you shall listen to my 
visit to the school.” 

It was then that Mr. Jack Prince proceed 
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ed to describe the interview already recorded 
with a singular felicity and discretion that 
shames my own account of that proceeding. 
Without suppressing a single fact, without 
omitting a word or detail, he yet managed to 
throw a poetic veil over that prosaic episode 
—to invest the heroine with a romantic, 
roseate atmosphere, which, though not per- 
haps entirely imaginary, still I fear exhibited 
that genius which ten years ago had made the 
columns of the /iddletown Avalanche at once 
fascinating and instructive. It was not until 
he saw the heightening color and heard the 
quick breathing of his eager listener that he 
felt a pang of self-reproach. ‘ God help her 
and forgive me,” he muttered between his 
clenched teeth, “ but how can I tell her a// 
now !” 

That night when Mrs. Starbottle laid her 
weary head upon her pillow she tried to pic- 
ture to herself Carrie at the same moment 
sleeping peacefully in the great school-house 
on the hill, and it was arare comfort to this 
yearning foolish woman to know that she was 
so near. But at this moment Carrie was sit- 
ting on the edge of her bed, half undressed, 
pouting her pretty lips, and twisting her long, 
leonine locks between her fingers, as Miss 
Kate Van Corlear, dramatically wrapped in 
a long white counterpane, her black eyes 
sparkling, and her thorough-bred nose thrown 
high in air, stood over her like a wrathful and 
indignant ghost. For Carrie had that even- 
ing imparted her woes and her history to 
Miss Kate, and that young lady had “ proved 
herself no friend,” by falling into a state of 
fiery indignation over Carrie’s “ ingratitude,” 
and openly and’ shamelessly espousing the 
claims of Mrs. Starbottle. ‘ Why if the half 
you tell me is true, your mother and those 
Robinsons are making of you not only a little 
coward but a little snob, Miss. Respectabil- 
ity forsooth ! look you! my family are cen- 
turies before the ‘Trethericks, but if my 
family had ever treated me in this way, and 
then asked me to turn my back on my best 
friend, I’d whistle them down the wind,” and 
here Kate snapped her fingers, bent her 
black brows, and glared around the room 
as if in search of a recreant Van Corlear. 

“You just talk this way because you have 
taken a fancy to that Mr. Prince,” said Carrie. 

In the debasing slang of the period that had 
even found its way into the virgin cloisters of 
the Crammer Institute, Miss Kate, as she af. 
terwards expressed it, instantly “went for 
her.” ’ 

First with a shake of her head she threw her 
long black hair over one shoulder, then drop- 





ping one end of the counterpane from the other 
like a vestal tunic, she stepped before Carrie 
with a purposely exaggerated classic stride. 
“ And what if I have, Miss? What if I hap. 
pen to know a gentleman when I see him? 
What if I happen to know that among a 
thousand such traditional, conventional, feeble 
editions of their grandfathers as Mr. Harry 
Robinson, you cannot find one original, inde- 
pendent, individualized gentleman like your 
Prince! Go to bed, Miss! and pray to 
Heaven that he may be your Prince indeed ! 
Ask to have a contrite and grateful heart, and 
thank the Lord in particular for having sent 
you such a friend as Kate VanCorlear.” Yet 
after an imposing dramatic exit, she reap- 
peared the next moment as a straight white 
flash, kissed Carrie between the brows, and 
was gone. 

The next day was a weary one to Jack 
Prince. He was convinced in his mind that 
Carrie would not come, yet to keep this con- 
sciousness from Mrs. Starbottle, to meet her 
simple hopefulness with an equal degree of 
apparent faith, was a hard and difficult task. 
He would have tried to divert her mind by 
taking her on a long drive, but she was fear 
ful that Carrie might come during her absence, 
and her strength, he was obliged to admit, 
had failed greatly. As he looked into her 
large and awe-inspiring clear eyes, a some 
thing he tried to keep from his mind,—to put 
off day by day from contemplation,—kept as- 
serting itself directly to his inner conscious- 
ness. He began to doubt the expediency and 
wisdom of his management; he recalled 
every incident of his interview with Carrie, 
and half believed that its failure was due to 
himself. Yet Mrs. Starbottle wa’ very patient 
and confident ; her very confidence shook his 
faith in his own judgment. When her 
strength was equal to the exertion, she was 
propped up in her chair by the window, where 
she could see the school and the entrance to 
the hotel. In the intervals she would elabo- 
rate pleasant plans for the future, and would 
sketch a country home. She had taken a 
strange fancy, as it seemed to Prince, to the 
present location, but it was notable that the 
future always thus outlined was one of quiet 
and repose. She believed she would get well 
soon ; in fact she thought she was now much 
better than she had been, but it might be 
long before she should be quite strong 
again. She would whisper on in this way un- 
til Jack would dash madly down into the bar- 
room, order liquors that he did not drink, 
light cigars that he did not smoke, talk with 
men that he did not listen to, and behave 
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generally as our stronger sex is apt to do in 
periods of delicate trial and perplexity. 

The day closed with a clouded sky and a 
bitter searching wind. With the night fella 
few wandering flakes of snow. She was still 
content and hopeful, and as Jack wheeled her 
from the window to the fire, she explained to 
him how that, as the school-term was drawing 
near its close,Carrie was probably kept closely 
at her lessons during the day, and could only 
leave the school at night. So she sat up the 
greater part of the evening and combed her 
silken hair, and, as far as her strength would 
allow, made an undress toilette to receive 
her guest. ‘ We must not frighten the child, 
Jack,” she said apologetically and with some- 
thing of her old coquetry. 

It was with a feeling of relief that, at 
ten o'clock, Jack received a message from 
the landlord, saying that the Doctor would 
like to see him for a moment down stairs. 
As Jack entcred the grim, dimly-lighted par- 
lor, he observed the hooded figure of a wo- 
man near the fire. He was about to with- 
draw again, when a voice that he remembered 
very pleasantly, said :— 

‘* Oh, it’s all right. I’m the Doctor.” 

The hood was thrown back, and Prince 
saw the shining black hair and black auda- 
cious eyes of Kate Van Corlear. 


“ Don’t ask any questions. I’m the Doc- | 


tor, and there’s my prescription,” and she 
pointed to the half-frightened, half-sobbing 
Carrie in the corner; “to be taken at 
once !” 

“Then Mrs. Tretherick has given her per- 
mission ?” 

‘“*Not much, if I know the sentiments of 
that lady,” replied Kate, saucily. 

“Then how did you get away ?” asked 
Prince, gravely. 

“ BY THE WINDOW!” 


When Mr. Prince had left Carrie in the 
arms of her stepmother, he returned to the 
parlor. 

“Well?” demanded Kate. 

“She will stay—yozx will, I hope, also, to- 
night.” 

“As I shall not be eighteen and my own 
mistress on the 2oth, and as I haven’t a sick 
stepmother, I won't.” 

“Then you will give me the pleasure of 
seeing you safely through the window again ?” 

When Mr. Prince returned an hour later, 
he found Carrie sitting on a low stool at Mrs. 
Starbottle’s feet. Her head was in her step- 
mother’s lap, and she had sobbed herself to 
sleep. Mrs. Starbottle put her finger to her 








lip. “I told you she would come. God 
bless you, Jack, and good night.” 

The next morning Mrs. Tretherick indig- 
nant, the Rev. Asa Crammer, Principal, in- 
jured, and Mr. Joel Robinson, Senior, com. 
placently respectable, called upon Mr. Prince. 
There was a stormy meeting, ending in a de- 
mand for Carrie. ‘‘ We certainly cannot ad- 
mit of this interference,” said Mrs. Tretherick, 
a fashionably-dressed, indistinctive-looking 
woman ; “it is several days before the ex. 
piration of our agreement, and we do not 
feel, under the circumstances, justified in re- 
leasing Mrs. Starbottle from its conditions.” 
“Until the expiration of the school term, we 
must consider Miss Tretherick as complying 
entirely with its rules and discipline,” im- 
posed Dr. Crammer. “The whole pro- 
ceeding is calculated to injure the prospects 
and compromise the position of Miss Trethe 
rick in society,” suggested Mr. Robinson. 

In vain Mr. Prince urged the failing condi- 
tion of Mrs. Starbottle, her absolute freedom 
from complicity with Carrie’s flight, the par- 
donable and natural instincts of the girl, and 
his own assurance that they were willing to 
abide by her decision. And then, with a 


| rising color in his cheek, a dangerous look in 


his eye, but a singular calmness in his speech, 
he added : 

“One word more. It becomes my duty 
to inform you of a circumstance which would 


| certainly justify me, as an executor of the late 


Mr. Tretherick, in fully resisting your de- 
mands. A few months after Mr. Tretherick’s 
death, through the agency of a Chinaman in 
his employment, it was discovered that he 
had made a will, which was subsequently 
found among his papers. The insignificant 
value of his bequest—mostly land, then quite 
valueless—prevented his executors from car- 
rying out his wishes, or from even proving 
the will, or making it otherwise publicly 
known, until within the last two or three 
years, when the property had enormously in- 
creased in value. The provisions of that be- 
quest are simple, but unmistakable. The 
property is divided between Carrie and her 
stepmother, with the explicit condition that 
Mrs. Starbottle shall become her legal guar- 
dian, provide for her education, and in all de- 
tails stand to her in loco parentis.” 

“What is the value of this bequest?” 
asked Mr. Robinson. “I cannot tell ex- 
actly, but not far from half a million, I should 
say,” returned Prince. “Certainly, with 
this knowledge, as a friend of Miss Trethe- 
rick, I must say that her conduct 1s as ju- 
dicious as it is honorable to her,” responded 
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Mr. Robinson. “I shall not presume to 
question the wishes or throw any obstacles in 
the way of carrying out the intentions of my 
dead husband,” added Mrs. Tretherick, and 
the interview was closed. 

When its result was made known to Mrs. 
Starbottle she raised Jack’s hand to her fever- 
ish lips. “It cannot add to my happiness 
now, Jack, but tell me, why did you keep it 
from her?” Jack smiled but did not reply. 

Within the next week the necessary legal 
formalities were concluded, and Carrie was 
restored to her stepmother. At Mrs. Star- 


bottle’s request a small house in the outskirts | 
q P 
ing the look in her great hollow eyes. 


of the town was procured, and thither they re- 
moved to wait the spring and Mrs. Starbottle’s 
convalescence. Both came tardily that year. 

Yet she was happy and patient. She was 
fond of watching the budding of the trees be- 
yond her window—a novel sight to her Cali- 
fornian experience—and of asking Carrie 
their namesand seasons. Even at this time 
she projected for that summer, which seemed 
to her so mysteriously withheld, long walks 
with Carrie through the leafy woods whose 
gray, misty ranks she could see along the hill- 
top. She even thought she could write 


poetry about them—and recalled the fact as 
evidence of her gaining strength—and there 


is, I believe, still treasured by one of the mem- 
bers of this little household, a little carol so 
joyous, so simple and so innocent, that it 
might have been an echo of the robin that 
called to her from the window, as perhaps it 
was. 

And then without warning there dropped 
from Heaven a day so tender, so mystically 
soft, so dreamily beautiful, so throbbing and 
alive with the fluttering of invisible wings, 








with an awakening and joyous resurrec- 


tion not taught by man or limited by creed— | 
that they thought it fit to bring her out and 
lay her in that glorious sunshine that sprink- 
led like the droppings of a bridal torch the 
happy lintels and doors. And there she lay, 
beatified and calm. 

Wearied by watching, Carrie had fallen 
asleep by her side, and Mrs. Starbottle’s thin 
fingers lay like a benediction on her head. 
Presently she called Jack to her side. 

““Who was that,” she whispered, “ who just 
came in?” 

“Miss Van Corlear,” said Jack, answer- 


“ Jack,” she said, after a moment's silence, 
“ sit by me a moment, dear Jack ; I've some- 
thing I must say. If I ever seemed hard or 
cold or coquettish to you in the old days it 
was because I loved you, Jack, too well to 
mar your future by linking it with my own. 
I always loved you, dear Jack, even when | 
seemed least worthy of you. That is gone 
now, but I had a dream lately, Jack, a fool- 
ish woman’s dream, that you might find what 
I lacked in Aer,” and she glanced lovingly at 
the sleeping girl at her side,—“‘ that you might 
love her as you have loved me, But even 
that is not to be, Jack—is it?” and she 
glanced wistfully in his face. Jack pressed her 
hand but didnot speak. After a few mo- 
ment’s silence she again said, “ Perhaps you 
are right in your choice. She is a good. 
hearted girl—Jack—but a little bold.” 

And with this last flicker -of foolish weak 
humanity in her struggling spirit she spoke 
no more. When they came to her a moment 
later, a tiny bird that had lit upon her breast 
flew away and the hand that they lifted from 
Carrie’s head fell lifeless at her side. 


so replete and bounteously overflowing 


(THE END.) 


TY + > Ml 
HARK ! 


A TRUANT child o’ertaken by the dark, 

In sad bewilderment, where two ways meet ; 

White robes of morning draggled ; and her feet 
Beclogged with mire ; and many a bleeding mark 
Of awkward reach through briers, bristling stark, 

For flowers, or berries which she dares not eat, 

But clutches still ; scared at her own heart's beat, 
And crying to the lonesome sky. When, hark ! 

A voice! And from that frightened heart a voice 
Responsive, thrilling up through cloud and night ! 
““My child!” “O, father, take me to the light !” 

Her apron emptied now from blesséd choice ! 
Such, Lord, was I, when, through the dark, Thy cail 
Made empty all my heart for Thee, my All. 
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BY J. G. 


THE REV. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ir must have been three or four years after 
Henry took charge of his parish, and I had 
entered upon the duties of my profession, 
that I met him one morning upon the street, 
wearing that peculiar smile on his face which 
said, as plainly as words could have told me, 
that he was the bearer of news. 

“Who do you think spent the night at The 
Mansion, and is even now reveling in the 
luxuries of your old apartment ?”’ said he. 


plied. “Suppose you tell me.” 
“The Rev. Peter Mullens.” 
“ Clothed, and in his right mind ?” 
“Yes, clothed, for he has one of my coats 


HOLLAND. 





PETEK MULLENS 


“AT HOME.” 


on, which I have told him he may carry away 
with him ; and in his right mind, because he 
has the coat, and expects to live upon the 
donor for a few days.” : 

We both laughed over the situation, and 
then Henry told me that Mullens was in 4 
good deal of perplexity on account of the 
fact that he had two “calls” on hand, to 
which answers must be made immediately. | 

“I have agreed with Mullens,” said 
Henry, “to invite you to dinner, in order 


| that he may have the benefit of your advice. 
“T was never good at conundrums,” I re- | 


“Thank you. Is there a fee?” 
“ Nothing stipulated, but I think you had 
better bring a pair of trowsers,” he replied. 
“ Mullens, you know, wants to see the advan- 
tages that are likely to come from following 
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your advice, and if he has them in hand he 
can decide at once.” 

The prospect of dining with Mullens was 
not an unpleasant one. I was curious to 
see what he had made of himself, and to 
learn what he was going to do. So I con- 
gratulated Henry on the new light that had 
risen upon his domestic life, and promised 
him that I would meet his guest at his table. 


usual informal way, I found the Rev. Peter 
Mullens lving nearly upon his back, in the 
most luxurious chair of the large drawing- 
room, apparently in a state of serene and 
supreme happiness. He was enjoying the 
privileges of the cloth, in the house of a 
professional brother who had been excep- 
tionally “favored.” For the time, the house 
was his own. All petty cares were dismissed. 
All clouds were lifted from his life, in the 
consciousness that he had a good coat on 
which had cost him nothing, and that, for a 
few days at least, board and lodging were se- 
cure at the same price. His hair was 
brushed back straight over his head in the 
usual fashion, and evidently fastened there by 
the contents of a box of pomatum which 
he had found in my old chamber. He had 
managed to get some gold-bowed spectacles, 
and when I met him he presented quite an 
imposing front. Rising and greeting me with 
a cordial and somewhat patronizing air, he 
quickly resumed his seat and his attitude, 
and subsided into a vein of moralizing. He 
thought it must be a source of great satis- 
faction to me that the property which had 
once been my own, apparently, had been de- 
voted to the ministry, and that henceforth 
The Mansion would be the home of those 
who had given themselves to the church. 

Mullens evidently regarded himself as one 
who had a certain pecuniary interest in the 
estate. The house was to be his tavern— 
his free, temporary home—whenever it might 
be convenient for him to pass a portion of his 
time in the city. Indeed, he conducted him- 
self as if he were my host, and expressed the 
hope that he should see me always when 
he should visit the town. His assumptions 
amused me exceedingly, though I was sorry to 
think that Henry and Claire would feel them- 
selves obliged to tolerate him. 

At the dinner-table, Mr. Mullens disclosed 
the questions in regard to his settlement. 
“The truth is,” said he, “that I am divided 
on a question of duty. Given equal oppor- 
tunities of doing good and unequal compen- 
sation, on which side does duty lie? That is 
the question. I don’t wish to be mercenary ; 

Val. Vinee 


| 


but when one Church offers me five hundred 
dollars a year, payable quarterly in advance, 
and the other offers me five hundred dol- 
lars a year, payable quarterly at the end of 
the quarter, with an annual donation-party, 
I feel myself divided. There is an advantage 
in being paid quarterly in advance, and there 
is an advantage in a donation-party, provided 


| the people do not eat up what they bring. 
On entering The Mansion that day in my | 





How great this advantage is I do not know; 
but there is something very attractive to me 
ina donation-party. It throws the people to- 
gether, it nourishes the social element, it de- 
velops systematic benevolence, it cements 
the friendship of pastor and people, it brings 
a great many things into the house that a 
man never can afford to buy, and it must be 
exceedingly interesting to reckon up the re- 
sults, I’ve thought about it a great deal, and 
it does seem to me that a donation-party 
must be a very valuable test of usefulness. 
How am I to know whether my services are 
acceptable, unless every year there is some 
voluntary testimonial concerning them? It 
seems to me that I must have such a testi- 
monial. I find myself looking forward to it. 
Here’s an old farmer, we'll say, without any pub- 
lic gifts. Hosannas languish on his tongue, 
and, so far as I can tell, all devotion dies. 
He brings me, perhaps, two cords or two cords 
and a half of good hard wood, and by that act 
he says, ‘The Rev. Mr. Mullens has benefited 
me, and I wish to tellhim so. He has warm- 
ed my heart, and I will warm his body. He 
has ministered to me in his way, and I will 
minister to him in my way.’ Here's a woman 
with a gift of flannel—a thing that’s always 
useful in a minister's family—and there’s an- 
other with a gift of socks, and here’s another 
with a gift of crullers, and here’s a man with 
a gift of a spare-rib or a ham, and another 
with a gift of potatoes, and "— 

Mr. Mullens gave an extra smack to his 
lips, as, in the midst of his dinner, this vision 
of a possible donation-party passed before the 
eyes of his imagination. 

“Tt is plain to see which way your inclina 
tion points,” I said to him, 

“Yes, that is what troubles me,” he respond- 
ed. “I wish to do right. There may be no 
difference between having your pay quarterly 
in advance and the donation-party ; but the 
donation-party, all things considered, is the 
most attractive.” 

“I really think it would suit you best,” 1] 
said, “and if the opportunity for doing good 
is the same in each place, I’m sure you ought 
not to hesitate.” 

“Well, if I accept your advice,” said Mr. 
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place is only six miles from Bradford, and if 


I ever get hard up it will be pleasant to think | 


that I have such friends at hand as you and 
Brother Sanderson.” 

This was a new aspect of the affair, and 
not at alla pleasant one ; but I had given my 
advice and could not retract it. 

Mullens remained at The Mansion for sev- 
eral days, and showed his white cravat and gold- 
bowed spectacles all over the city. He was 
often in my office, and on one occasion ac- 
companied me to the court-room, where I 
gave him a seat of honor and introduced him 
to my legal friends. He was so very comfort- 
able in his splendid quarters, so shielded 
from the homely affairs of the world by his as- 
sociations, and so inexpensive to himself, that 
it was a hardship to tear himself away at last, 
even with the prospect of a donation-party 
rising before him in the attractive perspective 
of his future. 

He had been several days in the house, 
and had secured such plunder as would be 
of use to him, when he surprised us all by 
the announcement that he was a married 
man, and was already the father of a helpless 
infant. He gave us also to understand that 
Mrs. Mullens was, like himself, poor, that 
her wardrobe was none of the most comfort- 
able, and that her “helpless infant” would 
rejoice in garments cast off by children more 
“favored” than his own. His statement 
was intended to appeal to Claire and Millie, 
and was responded to accordingly. When 
he went away, he bore a trunk full of materi- 
als that, as he said, “ would be useful in a 
minister’s family.” 

Henry and [ attended his installation short- 
ly afterwards, and assisted him in beginning 
his housekeeping. We found Mrs. Mullens 
to be a woman every way adapted to the com- 
panion she had chosen. She was willing to live 
upon her friends. She delighted in gifts, and 
took them as if they were hers by right. Every- 
thing was grain that came to her mill in this 
way. Her wants and her inability to supply 
them were the constant theme of her com- 
munications with her friends and neighbors, 
and for ten long years she was never with- 
out a “helpless infant” with which to excite 
their laggard and weary charities. When- 
ever she needed to purchase anything, she 
sent to me or to Millie, or to her friends at 
The Mansion, her commission,—always with- 
out the money. She either did not know 
how much the desired articles would cost, or 
there was such danger of losing money when 
sent by post, or she had not the exact change 


Mullens, “you must stand by me. This | on hand; but she assured us that Mr. Mul. 


lens would call and pay us when he should 
visit Bradford. The burden thus rolled upon 
| Mr. Mullens was never taken up by him; 
| and so, year after year, We consented to be 
| bled by this amiable woman, while the Mul- 
lens family went on increasing in numbers 
and multiplying in wants. 

| It became a matter of wonder that any re- 
| ligious society should be content with the 
spiritual ministrations of such a man as Mul- 
lens ; but this society was simple and poor, 
and their pastor had an ingenious way of 
warming over his old broth and the old broth 
of others which secured for him a certain 
measure of respect. His tongue was glib, 
his presence imposing, and his self-assurance 
quite overwhelming. 

But at last there came a change. New re- 
sidents in the parish saw through his shallow 
disguises, and raised such a storm of discontent 
about his ears that he was compelled to re- 
sign his pulpit and to cast about for other 
means of living. No other pulpit opened 
its doors to him. The man’s reputation out- 
side of his parish was not a desirable one. 
Everybody had ceased to regard him as a 
man capable of teaching; and he had so 
begged his way and lived upon his acquaint 
ances, and had so meanly incurred an 
meanly refused to recognize a thousand little 
debts among his early friends, that it was 
impossible for him to obtain even a tempo- 
rary engagement as a preacher. 

There was nothing left for him to do but 
to become a peddler of some sort, for which 
office he had rare natural gifts. Leaving his 
family where they were, he took an agency 
for the sale of the Cottage Bible. He drove 
a thrifty business with this publication, going 
from house to house, wearing always his 
white cravat, living upon the ministers and 
deacons, and advertising himself by speeches 
at evening meetings and Sunday-schools. 
Sometimes he got an opportunity to preach 
on Sunday, and having thus made his face 
familiar to the people, drove a brisk business 
among them on Monday. His white cravat 
he used as a sort of pass on railroads and 
steamboats, or an instrument by which it was 
to be secured. Every pecuniary consideration 
which could be won from a contemptuous 
business world, by the advertisement of the 
sacred office which he once held, he took 
the boldest or the most abject way to win. 

It must not be supposed that “old Mul- 
lens,” as people learned to call him, was 
really distressed by poverty. Never paying 
out a cent of money that came into his 
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hands if he could avoid it, he accumulated 
a handsome property, which he skillfully hid 


spirit of dependence is fostered in them 


| which emasculates them, and makes them 


away in wise investments, maintaining his | 


show of poverty, through all his active life. 
Henry shook him Off at last and helped me 
to do the same. We heard of him not long 
ago lecturing to Sunday-schools and buying 
wool, and it is not ten years since he ap- 
peared in Bradford as an agent of a life-in- 
surance company, with specially favorable 
terms to clergymen who were kind enough 
to board him during his visit. I shrink from 
writing here the stories I heard about him, con- 
cerning the way in which he advertised his 


contemptible among those whom they seek 
to influence. 

Though the Rev. Peter Mullens is still liv- 
ing, I have no fear that I shall be called to an 
account for my plain treatment of him, as he 
will never buy this book, or find a friend who 
will be willing to give or lend it to him. Even 
if he had such a friend, and he should recog 


| nize his portrait, his amour propre would not 
| be wounded, and he would complacently re- 


business by mixing it with his public re- | 


ligious teachings, because it associates such 
base ideas with an office which [ revere as 
the highest and holiest a man can hold ; but 
when [ say that in his public addresses he 


represented the Christian religion as a sys- | 


tem of life-insurance of the spiritual kind, I 
sufficiently illustrate his methods and his mo- 
fives. 

He passed a useless life. He became a 
nuisance to his professional brethren, a bur- 
den to all who were good-natured enough to 
open their houses to him, and a disgrace to 
the Christian ministry. Wearing the badge 
of a clergyman, exacting as a right that 
which was rendered to others as a courtesy 
or a testimonial of love and friendship, sur- 
rendering his manhood for the privileges of 
ministerial mendicancy, and indulging his 
greed for money at the expense of a church 
to which he fancied he had given his life, 
he did, unwittingly perhaps, what he could 
to bring popular contempt upon his profes- 
sion, and to associate with the Christian re- 
ligion the meanest type of personal charac- 
ter it is possible to conceive. 

Amid the temptations of this poor, earthly 
life, and the weaknesses of human nature, 
even the most sacred profession will be dis- 
graced, now and then, by men who repent 
in dust and ashes over their fall from rec- 
titude, and the dishonor they bring upon 
a cause which in their hearts they love; but 
Mullens carried his self-complacency to the 
end, and demonstrated by his character and 
influence how important it is that dunces 
shall not be encouraged to enter upon a high 
walk of life by benefactions which rarely fail 
to induce and develop in them the spirit of 
beggars. I am sure there is no field of 
Christian benevolence more crowded with 
untoward results than that in which weak 
men have found the means for reaching the 
Christian ministry. The beggarly helpless- 
ness of some of these men is pitiful; and a 








gard himself as persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


_Tuus I have lived over the old life, or, 
rather, the young life which lies, with all its 
vicissitudes of pain and pleasure, and all its 
lessons and inspirations, embalmed in my 
memory ; and here, alas! [ must re-write the 
words with which I began. “ ‘They were all 
here then—father, mother, brothers and sis- 
ters; and the family life was at its fullest. 
Now they are all gone, and I am alone. I 
have wife and children and troops of friends, 
yet still | am alone.” No later relation can 
wipe out the sense of loneliness that comes 
to him whose first home has forever vanished 
from the earth. 

As I sit in my library, recording this last 
chapter of my little history, I look back 
through the ceaseless round of business and 
care, and, as upon a panorama unrolling be- 
fore me, I see through tears the events which 
have blotted out, one after another, the old 
relations, and transferred the lives I loved to 
another sphere. I see a sun-lit room, where 
my aged father lies propped among his pil- 
lows, and tells me feebly, but with a strange 
light in his eyes, that it is so much better fon 
him to go before my mother! She can do 
better without him than he can without her! 
It is sweet to learn that she who had always 
been regarded by her family and friends as a 
care and a burden to him, had been his rest 
and reward; that there had always been 
something in his love for her which had 
atoned for his hard lot, and that, without her, 
his life would be undesirable. I read to him 
the psalms of assurance and consolation : 
“Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” I 
repeat the words of the tried and patient 
patriarch: “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” I join with the family in singing the 
inspiring lines which he had never undertaken 
to read aloud without being crushed into sob 
bing silence :— 
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** There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
They softly lie and sweetly sleep 
Low in the ground, 


‘* The storm that wrecks the winter sky 
No more disturbs their deep repose 
Than summer evening’s latest sigh 
That shuts the rose. 


**T long to lay this painful head 
And aching heart beneath the soil, 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 
From all my toil, 


‘* The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
The soul, immortal as its sire, 
Shall never die.’’ 


I press his hand, and hear him say : “ It is 
all well. Take care of your mother.” 

We all bend and kiss him; a few quick 
breaths, and the dear old heart is still—a 
heart so true, so tender, so pure, so faithful, 
so trusting, that no man could know it with- 
out recognizing the Christian grace that 
made it what it was, or finding in it infallible 
evidence of the divinity of the religion by 
whose moulding hand it was shaped, and 
from whose inspirations it had drawn its life. 
Then we lay him to rest among the June 
roses, with birds singing around us, and all 
nature robed in the glowing garb of summer, 
feeling that there are wings near us which we 
do not see, that songs are breathed which we 
do not hear, and that somewhere, beyond the 
confines of mortal pain and decay, he has 
found a summer that will be perennial. 

The picture moves along, and I am in the 
same room again, and she who all her life, 
through fear of death, had been subject to 
bondage, has come to her final hour. She has 
reached the door of the sepulchre from a 
long distance, questioning painfully at every 
step: ‘Who shall roll away the stone?” 
and now that she is arrived, she finds, to her 
unspeakable joy and peace, that the stone is 
rolled away. Benignant nature, which has 
given her so strong a love of life, overcomes 
in its own tender way the fear of death that 
had been generated in her melancholic tem- 
perament, and by stealing her senses one by 
one, makes his coming not only dreadless, 
but desirable. She finds the angels too, one 
at the head, the other at the foot where death 
has lain, with white hands pointing upward. 
I weep, but I am grateful that the life of fear 
is past, and that she can never live it again, 
—grateful, too, that she is reunited to him 
who has been waiting to introduce her to her 
new being and relations. We lay her by the 





side of the true husband, whose life she has 
shared, and whose children she has borne 
and reared, and then go back to a home 
which death has left without a head—to a 
home that is a home no longer. 

The picture moves on, and this time I wit- 
ness a scene full of tender interest to me in 
my own house. A holy spell of waiting is 
upon us all. Aunt Flick comes in, day after 
day, with little services which only she can 
render to her tenderly beloved niece, and 
with little garments in her hands that wait the 
coming of a stranger. It is night, and there 
is hurrying to and fro in the house. _[ sit in 
my room, wrapped in pity and feverish with 
anxiety, with no utterance save that of whis- 
pered prayers for the safety of one dearer to 
me than life. I hear at last the feeble wail 
of a new being which God has intrusted to 
her hands and mine. Some one comes and 
tells me that all is well, and then, after a wea- 
ry hour, I am summoned to the chamber 
where the great mystery of birth has been en- 
acted. I kneel at the bedside of my precious 
wife. Icover herhands and her face with 
kisses. I call her my darling, my angel, while 
my first-born nestles upon her arm, wrapped 
in the atmosphere of mother-love which her 
overflowing heart breathes out upon it. I 
watch her day by day, and night by night, 
through all her weakness and danger, and 
now she sits in her room with her baby on 
her breast, looking out upon the sky and the 
flowers and the busy world. 

Still, as the canvas moves, come other 
memorable nights, with varying fortunes of 
pain and pleasure, till my home is resonant 
with little feet, and musical with the voices 
of children. They climb my knees when | 
return from the fatigues of the day ; I walk 
in my garden with their little hands clinging 
to mine ; I listen to their prayers at their 
mother’s knee ; I watch over them in sick- 
ness; I settle their petty disputes; I find 
in them and in their mother all the solace and 
satisfaction that I desire and need. Clubs 
cannot win me from their society ; fame, hon- 
or, place have no charms that crowd them 
from my heart. My home is my rest, m) 
amusement, my consolation, my treasure- 
house, my earthly heaven. 

And here stoops down a shadow. I stand 
in a darkened room before a little casket that 
holds the silent form of my first-born. Mj 
arm is around the wife and mother who weeps 
over the lost treasure, and cannot, till tears 
have had their way, be comforted. I had not 
thought that my child could die—that ) 
child could die. I knew that other childres 
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had died, but I felt safe. We laid the little 
fellow close by his grandfather at last; we 
strew his grave with flowers, and then return 
to our saddened home with hearts united 
in sorrow as they had never been united in 
joy, and with sympathies forever opened 
toward all who are called to a kindred grief. 
I wonder where he is to-day, in what mature 
angelhood he stands, how he will look when I 
meet him, how he will make himself known to 
me, who have been his teacher! He was like 
me: will his grandfather know him? I never 
can cease thinking of him as cared for and 
led by the same hand to which my own youth- 
ful fingers clung, and as hearing from the fond 
lips of my own father, the story of his father’s 
eventful life. I feel how wonderful to me 
has been the ministry of my children—how 
much more I have learned from them than 
they have ever learned from me—how by 
holding my own strong life in sweet subordina- 
tion to their helplessness, they have taught 
me patience, self-sacrific¢, self-control, truth- 
fulness, faith, simplicity and purity. Ah! 
this taking to one’s arms a little group of 
souls, fresh from the hand of God, and living 
with them in loving companionship through 
all their stainless years, is, or ought to be, 
like living in heaven, for of such is the heav- 
enly Kingdom. To no one of these am I more 
indebted than to the boy who went away from 
us before the world had touched him with a 
stain. The key that shut him in the tomb 
was the only key that could unlock my heart, 
and let in among its sympathies the world of 
sorrowing men and women, who mourn be- 
cause their little ones are not. 

The little graves, alas ! how many they are ! 
The mourners above them, how vast the mul- 
titude! Brothers, sisters, I am one with you. 
I press your hands, I weep with you, I trust 
with you, I belong to you. Those waxen, 
folded hands, that still breast which I have so 
often pressed warm to my own, those sleep- 
bound eyes which have been so full of love 
and life, that sweet, unmoving, alabaster 
face—ah! we have all looked upon them, 
and they have made us one and made us bet- 
ter. There is no fountain which the angel of 
healing troubles with his restless and life-giv- 
ing wings so constantly as the fountain of 
tears, and only those too lame and bruised 
to bathe miss the blessed influence. 

The picture moves along, and now sweeps 
into view The Mansion on the hill—my old 
home—the home of my friend and sister. I 
go in and out as the years hurry by, and little 
feet have learned to run and greet me at the 
door, and young lips have been taught to 





call me “uncle.” It is a door from which 
no beggar is ever turned away unfed, a door 
to which the feeble, the despairing, the sor- 
rowing, the perplexed have come for years, 
and been admitted to the counsels, encou- 
ragements, and self-denying helpfulness of the 
strongest and noblest man I know. The 
ancient mistress of the establishment is quite 
forgotten by the new generation, and the 
house which, for so many years, was shut to 
the great world by the selfish recluse who 
owned it, is now the warmest social center 
of the town. Its windows blaze with light 
through many a long evening, while old age 
and youth mingle in pleasant converse ; and 
forth from its ample resources go food and 
clothing for the poor, and help for the needy, 
and money for those who bear the Good 
Tidings to the border. Familiar names are 
multiplied in the house. First there comes a 
little Claire, then an Arthur Bonnicastle, then 
a Ruth, and last a Millie ; and Claire, so like 
her mother in person and temper, grows up 
to be a helpful woman. I visit my old room, 
now the chamber of little Arthur Bonnicastle, 
but no regrets oppress me. I am glad of the 
change, and glad that the older Arthur has 
no selfish part or lot in the house. 

And now another shadow droops. Ah! 
why should it come ?_ The good Lord knows, 
and He loves us all. In her room, wasting 
day by day with consumption, my sister sits 
and sees the world glide away from her, with 
all its industries and loves, and social and 
home delights. The strong man at her side, 
loaded with cares which she so long has 
lightened, comes to her from his wearying 
labor, and spends with her every precious 
flying hour that he can call hisown. He 
almost tires her with tender ministry. He 
lifts her to her bed ; he lifts her to her chair ; 
he reads to her; he talks calmly with her of 
the great change that approaches ; he sus- 
tains her sinking courage ; he calls around 
her every help ; he tries in every way to stay 
the hand of the fell destroyer, but it is all in 
vain. The long-dreaded day comes at last, 
and The Mansion—nay, all Bradford—is in 
mourning. A pure woman, a devoted wife, 
a tender mother, a Christian friend, sleeps ; 
and a pastor, whose life is deepened and 
broadened and enriched by a grief so great 
and lasting that no future companionship of 
woman can even be thought of, goes to his 
work with a new devotion and the unction of 
anew power. There is still a Claire to guide 
the house, and the memory and influence of 
a saint to hallow all its walls, and chasten all 
its associations. 
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The picture sweeps along, and presents to | 


my imagination a resistless river, calm in its 
beginnings, but torn and turbulent as it pro- 





has trusted him and believed in him all her 
life has at last the supreme happiness of 


| communing with him and her daughter in 


ceeds, till it plunges in a cataract and passes | 


from my sight. Along its passage are little 
barks, each bearing a member of my family 


the holy festival. 
Why do I still watch the unrolling can- 


| vas? The scenes that come and go are not 


—my brothers and sisters—separated from | 


me and from each other by miles of distance, 
but every one moving toward the abyss that 
swallows them one by one. The disease 
that takes my sister Claire takes them all. 
Each arriving at her age passes away. Each 
reaching the lip of the cataract, lets go the 
oars, tosses up helpless hands, makes the fatal 
plunge, and the surge and sob of the waters, 
wind-borne to my shrinking ears, is all that is 
left to me. Not all, for even now a rainbow 
spans the chasm, to promise me that floods 
shall never overwhelm them again, and to 
prove to ime that tears may be informed with 
the same heavenly light that shines in living 
flowers, and paints the clouds of sunrise. 

The noise of the cataract dies away in the 
distance, the river dissolves, and I sit inside 
a new and beautiful church. The old one 
has been torn down to make way for a larger 
and better one. It is communion-day, and 


behind the table on which is spread the Chris- | 





tian feast of commemoration sits my boy- | 
| sweet and beautiful that we can look upon it 


hood’s companion, my college friend, my 
brother and pastor, Henry Sanderson. The 
years have strewn silver over his temples and 
graven furrows upon his face, but earnest- 
ness, strength, and benignity are the breath 
and burden of his presence. An event is 
about to take place of great interest to him, 
to the church, and to a large circle of busi- 
ness men. Mr. Bradford, for the first time, 
publicly takes his stand among the Christian 
family. He is old now, and the cane which 
he used to carry for company, and as a habit, 
has become a necessity. He takes his place 
in the aisle, and by his side my own dear 
wife, who from her childhood has stood loyally 
by him and refused to unite with a church 
until he could do so. The creed has been 
revised. The refinements and elaborate 
definitions and non-essential dogmas have 
been swept away, and the simple old Apos- 
tle’s Creed, in which millions of disciples and 
saints have lived and died in the retiring 
centuries, is all that is read to him, and all to 
which he is called upon to respond. Home 
at last! Received into the fold where he has 
always belonged! A patriarch, seated at the 
table of the Lord from which he has been 
shut away by children in experience, wisdom, 
and piety! He is my father now, the grand- 


father of my children, and the little wife who 








| 





painful to me, because they are all associated 
with precious memories and precious hopes, 
but to those who read they must be somber 
and saddening. Why tell of the news that 
reached me one day from Hillsborough ? 
Why tell of that which reached me six months 
afterward from the same place? ‘They sleep 
well and their graves are shrines. Why tell 
how Aunt Flick, from nursing one with ma- 
lignant disease, came home to die, and left 
undone a world of projected work? Why 
tell how Mr. Bradford was at last left alone, 
and came to pass the remnant of his life with 
me? Why tell of amother shadow that de- 
scended upon The Mansion, and how, in its 
dark folds, the lovely mother of my friend 
disappeared ? It is the story of the world. 
We are born, we grow to manhood and wo- 
manhood, we marry, we work, we die. The 
generations come and go, and they come 
without call and go without significance if 
there be not a confident hope and expecta- 
tion of something to follow, so grand and 


all without misgiving or pain. Faith draws 
the poison from every grief, takes the sting 
from every loss, and quenches the fire of every 
pain ; and only faith can do it. Wisdom, 
science, power, learning—all these are as 
blind and impotent before the great problem 
of life as ignorance and weakness. The 
feeblest girl, believing in God and a hereafter, 
is an archangel by the side of the strongest 
man who questions her simple faith, and 
mounts on wings where he stumbles in doubt 
and distress, or sinks in darkness. 


To those of two homes who are living, 
through six long and ever-memorable even- 
ings, I have read my book, and now they are 
all with me to-night as I draw the chair to 
my library-table, to write these closing para- 
graphs. The center of the group 1s Mr. 
Bradford, an old, old man, though he is still 
strong enough to hold my youngest upon his 
knee. Henry sits near him, talking with 
Millie, while the young people are gathered 
in a distant corner, conversing quietly among 
themselves about the events I have for the 
first time fully unveiled to them. Their talk 
does not disturb me, for my thoughts linger 
over what I have written, and I feel that the 
task which has been such a delight to me 's 
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soon to pass from my hands. No work can 
come to me so sweet as this has been. I | 
have lived my life again—a life so full of in- 
terest that it seems as if I could never tire of | 
it, even though death should come nearer and | 
nearer to me, waiting for my consent to be 
pushed from the verge of earthly existence. 

I hear the quiet voices around me. _ I 
know where and what I am, but I cannot 
resist the feeling that there are more forms in 
the room than are visible to my eyes. I do 
not look up, but to me my library is full. 
Those who are gone cannot have lost their 
interest in those who remain, and those who 
are gone outnumber us twotoone. My own, 
I am sure, are close about me, looking over 
my shoulder, and tracing with me_ these 
closing words. Their arms are intertwined, 
they exchange their thoughts about me all 
unheard by my coarse senses, and I am 
thrilled by an influence which I do not un- 
derstand. My sister sits by the side of her 
husband unseen, and listens to the words 
which he is speaking to my wife, and hears 
her own name pronounced with grateful ten- 
derness. Mr. Bradford has a companion 
older than the little one that sits upon his 
knee and plays with his great gold chain, but 
sees her not. There are wistful, sympa- 
thetic faces among the children, and they can- 
not know why they are so quiet, or what 
spell it is that holds them. A severe, rest- 
less little woman watches her grandson with 
greedy eyes, or looks around upon those she 
once had within her power, but regards us 
all in impotent silence. Of them, but apart, 
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companions in the new life as they were in 
the old, are two who come to visit their 
boys again—boys growing old in labor and 
preparing to join them in another school, 
among higher hills and purer atmospheres, or 
to be led by them to the tented shores of the 
River of the Water of Life. The two worlds 
have come so near together that they mingle, 
and there are shadows around me, and whis- 
pers above me, and the rustle of robes that 
tell me that life is one, and the love of kin- 
dred and friends eternal. 


To-morrow, ah! golden to-morrow! Thank 
God for the hope of its coming, with all its 
duty and care, and work and ministry, and 
all its appeals to manliness and manly en 
deavor! ‘Thank God, too, for the long dis- 
sipation of the dreams of selfish ease and 
luxury! Life has no significance to me, save 
as the theater in which my powers are de- 
veloped and disciplined by use, and made 
fruitful in securing my own independence and 
the good of those around me, or as the scene 
in which I am fitted for the work and wor- 
ship of the world beyond. ‘The little ones 
and the large ones of my own flock -are 
crowding me along. Soon they will have 
my place. I do not pity, I almost envy 
them. Life is so grand, so beautiful, so full 
of meaning, so splendid in its opportunities 
for action, so hopeful in its high results, that, 
despite all its sorrows, I would willingly live 
it over again. 

Good-night ! 


END. 


—e «Ore — 
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“CaLL no man happy until he is dead.” 
It is our painful privilege to sum up and con.- | 
template the grand, useful, and finished life of | 
Francis Lieber ; and viewing it as we do any 
completed work, from far and near, with the 
eye of criticism and the eye of affection, we | 
cannot but consider it a'fortunate, happy, and 
well-arranged life. 

His youth was full of adventure ; of hard- | 
ship which he conquered ; of noble and ro- | 
mantic effort ; and in all circumstances he was | 

| 


able to come out successfully in the end. 
What more does youth ask than this ? 

His middle life, full of usefulness, and an 
enormous industry, devoted to the work he 


FRANCIS LIEBER. 


loved best,.having always a happy home,-- 
that consideration amongst his fellows which 
is so dear to all of us—surely this was a suc- 
cessful middle age. 

His old age serene and composed, sur- 
rounded by “love, honor, obedience, troops 
of friends,” still useful and thoughtful, still 
commanding all the resources of his mighty 
mind,—not living to “assist at his own de- 
cay,” but to the last moment of his life enjoy- 
ing the great consolation of noble thoughts, 
brought to him by the voice he loved best,— 
surely this was an old age of surpassing beau- 
ty. He had known sorrows deep and trying, 
but he bore them with the philosophy of a 
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thinker, and the humility of a Christian. No- 
where in Francis Lieber’s great mind lingered 
that arid unbelief which makes Gibbon say 
that “all religions are equally true in the eyes 
of the people, equally false in the eyes of the 
philosopher, and equally useful in the eyes of 
the statesman.” Francis Lieber was a Chris- 
tian, and when the angel of sorrow brushed 
his heart with her wing, she but added a new 
tenderness and a profounder faith to that 
which was there before. Sorrow, to such a 
mind, is but a visit from the gods. Great and 
terrible is the honor ; may we none of us be 
found unequal to it! 

In his life, and since his death, the world 
has conspired to do him honor. All nations 
knew him as a great, patient scholar, a man 
who knew all that other men had thought, and 
who originated great and good thoughts for 
other men. 

Voltaire says of D’Alembert, “ Humanity 
had lost its title-deeds, but he recovered 
them.’’ We might alter the epigram, and say 
that “what humanity had forgotten, Lieber 
remembered for them.” As Sydney Smith 
says wittily of Whewell, “‘Omniscience was 
his foible ;” he knew everything ; his mind was 
a catalogued library ; he could walk into it, 
and find whatever he wanted. And around 
this colossal intellect—so profound, so seri- 
ous, and so useful—played the rainbows of 
poetry, fancy and wit; from the composition 
of a great political paper, he would turn to a 
bit of note-paper, and write a billet to a lady 
so graceful and so playful that Horace Wal- 
pole and Madame de Sévigné might have 
envied it. His mind was a lofty and mag- 
nificent column, but it was wreathed with 
flowers. 

Francis Lieber was born in Berlin, in 
1800. His childhood fell on troublous times ; 
his first memory, when a child of six years, 
was of seeing the French army march into 
Berlin after the battle of Jena; he stood cry- 
ing at the window, an atom in the mighty 
grief which was all around him. ‘Those tears 
were the baptism of that faith in liberty which 
was ever afterwards in him. The future ex- 
pounder of civil liberty washed away with 
those tears all the mists which might have 
come over his mind, had he lived in a pros- 
perous and opulent empire. He saw the 
wrong side of tyranny, and he becaine one of 
the profoundest, clearest, and most emphatic 
of the friends of a Christian and consistent 
freedom. 

Lieber’s mother was one of those noble, 
patriotic German women who threw their 
gold wedding-rings into the public treasury, 








receiving one of iron in its place, marked with 
the imperial signet and the words : “ We gave 
gold for iron.” Prussia was poor enough in 
those days, and Lieber’s father was poor. The 
young boy, however, was ich in the incor- 
ruptible treasures of the intellect, and he had 
an ardent love of study. One day as he was 
deep in “ Loder’s Anatomical Tables,” his fa- 
ther entered and said: “ Boys, clean your 
rifles ; Napoleon is loose again ; he has return- 
ed from Elba.” 

Kissing his mother, “ who, if she had been 
the mother of twenty sons, would have sent 
them all,” the youthful Lieber and his brother 
marched out of the “ beautiful Brandenburg 
gate” toward the seat of war. His first en- 


| yagement was at Ligny, and he was fond of 


dating his notes, written more than forty years 
after, ‘“‘ Day of Ligny.” He says, in his own 
account of this battle : 

“ Hostilities had begun on the 14th. We 
marched the whole day and the whole night ; 
in the morning we arrived not far from the 
battle-field of Ligny, and halted. Before us 
was a rising ground, on which we saw innu- 
merable troops ascending from the plain, with 
flying colors and music playing. It wasa 
sight a soldier likes to look at. I cannot say 
with Napoleon, that the earth seemed proud 
to carry so many brave men; but we were 
proud to belong to these brave and calm 
masses. Orders for charging were given ; the 
pressure of the coming battle was felt more 
and more. Some soldiers, who carried cards 
in their knapsacks, threw them away, believ- 
ing that they bring bad luck. I had never 
played cards, and carried none ; but this poor 
instance of timid superstition disgusted me so 
that I purposely picked up a pack and put it 
in my knapsack. Our whole company con- 
sisted of very young men, nearly all lads who 
were impatient for battle, and asking a thou- 
sand questions, in their excitement, of the 
old, well-seasoned sergeant-major, who had 
been given to us from the regiment ; his im- 
perturbable calmness, which neither betrayed 
fear nor excited courage, but took the battle 
like a master, amused us much.” 

He was slightly wounded at Ligny, but 
escaped and killed his antagonist. His next 
battle was Waterloo; of his share in this 
famous day he gives the following account : 

“ Early in the morning of the 18th we found 
part of our regiment, from which we had 
been separated. Our men were exhausted, 
but old Blucher allowed us no rest. As we 
passed the Marshal, wrapped up in a cloak 
and leaning against a mound, our soldiers 
began to hurrah. ‘Be quiet, my lads,’ he 
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said ; ‘hold your tongues ; time enough after 
the victory is gained.’ We entered the 
battle of Waterloo with Blucher; you know 
the history of that eventful day. 

“ The great body of the Prussian and English 
armies marched toward Paris; but half our 
army corps, to which I belonged, received 
orders to pursue Vandamme, who had thrown 
hinself into Namur. We marched the 
whole of the 19th; the heat was excessive, 
and our exhaustion and thirst so great, that 
two men of our regiment became deranged 
in consequence. 
we went to bivouac ; we started early again, 
and now my strength forsook me. 
not keep up with the troops, and began to 
lag behind. 
first guns. The battle of Namur had begun. 
When I arrived where my regiment stood, or, 
as I should say, the little band representing it, 
[ dropped down; but fortunately one of 
my comrades had some eggs, one of which 
gave ine great strength. 

“Our Colonel came up to us, saying : ‘ Rifle- 
men, you have twice fought like the oldest 
soldiers ; | have nomore to say. This wood 
is to be cleared; be steady; buglemen, the 
signal!’ and off we went with a great 
hurrah! driving the French before us down 
a hill toward Namur, which lay on our front. 
When I saw our men rushing too fast down 
the hill, I was afraid that some enemies 
might be hid under the precipice to receive 
them. Holding myself with my left hand by 
a tree, I looked over the precipice and saw 
about seven Frenchmen. ‘They will hit me,’ 
I thought ; and turning round to call to our 
soldiers, I suddenly experienced a sensation 
as if my whole body were compressed in my 
head, and this, like a ball, were quivering 
in the ear. I could feel the existence of 
nothing else ; it was a most painful sensation. 
After some time | was able to open my eyes, 
or to see again with them. I found myself 
on the ground ; over me stood a soldier firing 
at the enemy. I strained every nerve to ask, 
though in broken accents, whether, and if so, 
where I was wounded. ‘You are shot 
through the neck.’ I begged him to shoot me; 
the idea of dying miserably, half of hunger, 
and half of my wound, alone in the wood, 
overpowered me. He, of course, refused, 
spoke a word of comfort that perhaps I might 
yet be saved, and soon after himself received 
a shot through both knees, in consequence 
of which he died in the hospital, while I am 
writing an account of his sufferings here in 
America. My thirst was beyond description ; 
it was a feverish burning ; I thought I should 





At four in the afternoon | 


die, and prayed for forgiveness of my sins as 
I forgave all. I recollect I prayed for Napo- 
leon, and begged the Dispenser of all blessings 
to shower His bounty upon all my beloved 
ones, and, if it could be, to grant me a speedy 
end of my sufferings. I received a second 
ball, which, entering my chest, gave me more 
local pain than the first; [ thought God had 
granted my fervent prayer. I perceived, as I 
supposed, that the ball had pierced my lungs, 


| and tried to breathe hard to hasten my death. 


A week afterwards, while I lay ill with my two 
wounds in a house at Liege, one of my 


| brothers was in the hospital at Brussels, and 


I could | 


Suddenly about noon I heard the’ | 


another at Aix-la-Chapelle ; we were just dlis- 
tributed at the points of a triangle.” 
It was not to be the fate of such a truthful 


| and outspoken person as Lieber to escape 








the suspicion of even the government for 
whom he had fought. He talked and sang 
too much of liberty ; was arrested and put in 
prison ; when discharged from prison, this fa- 
ternal Prussian government still persecuted 
him, and forbade his studying in the Univer- 
sities. Heconsequently went to Jena, where 
he took his degree in 1820. After a time 
permission was granted to him to study at 
Halle ; but he was under the surveillance of 
the police, and so much annoyed by them 
that he took up his residence in Dresden. 
The warm-hearted patriotic boy had even 
then a dream of “German unity,” and fifty 
years after, wrote these memorable words : 

“TI have this very moment read in the 
German papers (1868) that Bismarck said in 
the Chamber the very thing for which we were 
hunted down in 1820.” 

He finally escaped, by means of the great- 
est courage and ingenuity, from his native 
land, and took part in the Greek war of in- 
dependence. He wrote an account of his 
wanderings, sufferings, and disappointments 
in this miserable struggle, and published it 
under the title of “ My Journal during my 
Sojourn in Greece in 1822,” afterwards 
translated into Dutch, as the “German Anar- 
chasis.” He embarked from Missolonghi, ren- 
dered immortal by the name and fame of the 
“most celebrated Englishman of the nine 
teenth century,” Lord Byron, ona little vessel 
bound for Ancona, from which place he made 
his way to Rome. 

The poor and ragged scholar could scarcely 
conceal the delight which thrilled him when 
he saw the wonders of the Eternal City. He 
tried to pass the Porta del Popolo as if he had 
seen it before ; for his position in Rome, ow- 
ing to the informalities of his passport, was 
fraught with danger. He resolved, with the 
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intuitive conviction of a noble mind, which | 


trusts other noble minds, that he would ap- 
peal to Niebuhr, the Prussian ambassador, for, 
said he, “I knew that a scholar who had 
written the history of Rome could not be so 
cruel as to drive me from Rome without al- 
lowing me to see and study it.” 

Niebuhr read him at a glance. He made 
him come to dinner, although his dress was, 
as he describes it, “a pair of unbrushed 
shoes, a pair of socks of coarse Greek wool, 
the brownish pantaloons frequently worn by 
sea-captains in the Mediterranean, and a blue 
frock-coat through which two balls had pass- 
ed, a fate to which the blue cloth cap had 
also been exposed. The socks were exceed- 
ingly short, hardly covering my ankles, and 
so indeed were the pantaloons ; so that when I 
was in a sitting position they refused me the 
charity of meeting, with the obstinacy which 
reminded me of the irreconcilable temper of 
the two brothers in Schiller’s Bride of Mes- 
sina.” 

There was a gentleman under these shabby 
clothes who could not be disguised. Niebuhr 
recognized his kind, made Lieber the tutor to 
his son, and treated him with distinguished 
courtesy and kindness. In this elegant house- 
hold Lieber lived a year, embalming his 
gratitude afterwards in a memoir of his 
friend, every word of which is . poetical. 

The King of Prussia visiting Rome during 
Lieber’s residence in the family of Niebuhr, 
declared that if he would return to Prussia 
he should not be molested. But this promise 
was not kept. On his return he was arrested 
upon the old charge of entertaining republi- 
can sentiments, was thrown into prison, where 
he languished some months. Released at 
last by Niebuhr’s good offices, he went to 
England and thence to America. 

Niebuhr wrote to him in 1827: 

“TI approve of your resolution to go to 
America so entirely that, had you been able 
to ask my advice beforehand, I should have 
unqualifiedly urged you togo. Only beware 
that you do not fall into an idolatry of the 
country, and that state of things which is so 
dazzling because it shows the material world 
in so favorable a light. Remain a German, 
and without counting hour and day, yet say 
to yourself that the hour and day will come 
when you will be able to come home.” 

Lieber did not follow this advice. He was 
naturalized as soon as possible, and lived all 
his life in his adopted country, certainly one 
of its most loving and distinguished citizens. 
His first residence was in Boston, where he 
began and completed his useful work, ‘‘ The 








Encyclopedia Americana,” founded on the 
‘Conversations Lexicon,” but enriched from 
his own unrivaled stores. In 1832 he remov- 


| ed to New York, where the same enormous 


literary industry accompanied him. He lived 
in Philadelphia three years, to prepare and 
organize the system of education in Girard 
College. In 1835 he removed to Columbia, 
in South Carolina, where he filled the Chair 
of History and Political Economy for twenty 
years. Always writing, always publishing, 
the very record of his invaluable works would 
filla volume; and the wonder of the world 
will ever be that young men, who had the ad 
vantages of Lieber’s instruction, could have 
adopted the error of secession. It was, how- 
ever, deeply grounded in the South Carolina 
mind by the teachings of Calhoun ; and even 
Lieber, who “ stood on the altitudes of his- 
tory, and not on a mere political platform,” 
could not erase it. 

In 1856 Lieber resigned his Southern pro- 
fessorship, and, regretted by all those mem- 
bers of its alumni who had known him, in- 
cluding the immortal name of James L. Pet- 
tigru, “that Abdiel, faithful among the faith- 
less found,” he came to New York, where in 
a similar position in Columbia College, New 
York, the remainder of his life, and probably 
its happiest portion, was passed, although it 
was his misfortune to see our political mis- 
takes, and to feel the horrors of our civil war. 

He did noble service with voice and pen 
during the dreadful period between the elec- 
tion and death of Lincoln. Often summoned 
to Washington, at dead of night, to give his ad- 
vice, appealed to by every sort of committee, 
writing to the General-in-Chief, and finally, 
as his biographer beautifully says, “adding a 
new chapter, replete with noble and humane 
sentiments, to the art of war”—by his latest, 
greatest work, “Instructions for the Govern- 
ment of the Armies of the United States in 
the Field.” Such were the benefits conferred 
on his adopted country by Lieber, the youth 
who had found by bitter experience that “ the 
fellest of things is armed injustice,”—and who 
was determined that, so far as he could pre- 
vent it, the evils which he had seen and suf- 
fered from, should not attach to this new and 
experimental government, which he loved, and 
believed in. 

Scarcely had our war terminated—and its 
results of disorganization and incomplete res- 
toration had not terminated—they have not 
terminated yet—when Lieber was called on 
to sympathize with his own country in her 
struggle which was to end with the establish- 
ment of German unity, that dream of his 
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youth! He was no stepson to Germany ; he 
forgot his own grievances and wrongs, as we 
forget the occasional injustice of a parent 
whose faults we cover with the mantle of our 
filial trust and affection. He wanted to go 
and fight for Germany. In 1870 he writes; 
“T am writing at random, for my very soul 
is filled with that one idea, one feeling—Ger- 
many! ‘The stream of blood which will flow 
will probably not be very long but very wide ; 
wide like a lake, and very deep.” ‘ My Ger- 
man letters confirm that all Germans are ani- 
mated by the noblest feelings, and are ready 
to sacrifice money, life, everything in defence 
of their country. The fathers of families sup- 
porting them by their hands, refuse fo be re- 
JSused, until the king is obliged to telegraph, 
‘Accept them ;’ and judges and civil officers 
of high station volunteer and join the ranks, 
and I sit here and write like a dullard! It 
is very hard.” He was seventy years of age 
when he wrote those words ! 

It is almost appalling to the average intel- 
lect to try to catalogue Lieber’s published 
works. Contemporaneously with his con- 
stant labors as a professor in colleges, he 
wrote and published the Encyclopedia A meri- 
cana, in thirteen volumes; various transla- 
tions from the French and German; a Manu- 
al of Political Ethics ; Legal and Political 
Hermeneutics; Civil Liberty and Self- 
Government (said to be his greatest work) ; 
and pamphlets and able articles innumerable, 
for the papers, and for foreign reviews. A 
paper by Lieber was read by all the thinking 
world, and translated often into the popular 
European languages. They were, even if 
short, ‘“‘ fragments struck off a great resplend- 
ent mind,” containing specimens at least of 
the purest gold. Such men as Prescott, Ban- 
croft, Everett, Webster, Chancellors Kent and 
De Saussure, Ruggles, Bryant, Seward, Morse, 
Halleck, Marcy, Fish, and Lincoln thanked 
him over their own hand and seal for his con- 
tributions to the treasury of noble thoughts; 
while a recent article by M. Rolin Jacque- 
myns, the editor of the Revue de Droit Jnter- 
national, shows us that the great minds of 
Europe watched for and appreciated his 
opinions and ideas, with the same unqualified 
respect which they received here. 

Such was the deserved fame of this great 
man. It is now our privilege to turn to the 
charm and grace which adorned his private 
character. During his earlier life in New 


York he was very much in society, one of | 


its most conspicuous ornaments. His splen- 


did head formed the most remarkable distinc- 
tion of some gay party or some well-selected 








dinner company. He spoke English with 
that terseness and originality which often ac- 
companies its acquirement as a foreign lan- 
guage. He was very witty and ready at a 
repartee. A lady once told him that he 
showed his great knowledge of English in his 
ability to understand all jokes. “Yes,” he 
said, “but sometimes I say a stupid thing. 
That is because I have not yet conquered all 
the delicatesse of the language ; the stupidity 
is in the language, not in me.” 

He was very fond of writing notes; and 
a few quotations from some of them, per- 
haps, would throw a pleasant light on his 
great, lovable, and genial nature, particu- 
larly as they refer to a subject then and 
now of universal interest—Dr. Hayes’s expe- 
dition to the Arctic regions: ‘*Come,” says 
one of these graceful di//efs, *‘ will you not 
grace our meeting to-morrow? Come, pray, 
with your husband, and encourage a ‘timid 
speaker!’ as I am, by your presence. The 
accompanying card is nota ticket of admis- 
sion, but rather of admonition ; you may give 
it to some one else to induce him to come. 
Dr. Hayes is a noble creature ; 1 think you 
ladtes of New York should work him some 
nose and ear preservers.” 

The lady declining this gracious invitation, 
“‘ as not approving of Arctic explorations,” he 
wrote her the following : 

**Qh! ah! your tender heart permits you 
to hear Mr. B on Jonathan Edwards, 
the man who proved so logically the beauty 
of predestined everlasting roasting ; but your 
feelings will not permit you to hear Francis 
Lieber on the possibility of some brave men 
and stout, freezing to death for this world 
only! 1 shall punish you, my fair friend, for 
your icy and unmelting heart, by sending you 
soon a pamphlet, and making you promise 
to read it, on this very expedition ; old Mrs. 
R was there, and when I took the glori- 
ous old lady home she told me that she went 
with much prejudice against the undertaking, 
but that we had changed her mind. What 
do you think of this? When I had finished, 
a lady went up to Dr. Hayes, and with mois- 
tened eyes said to him, ‘ You must take a 
widow's mite,’ and gave him a dollar! 
Bache says: ‘ Hayes ought to nail that wid- 
ow’s mite to the mast.’ 

“To-morrow I shall try to see you and 
your picture, but only on condition that I do 
not give my opinion ; I know the value of that 
kind of criticism ; I have lived too long in 
Rome. If I find it good, I shall speak out ; if 
not, I shall rest on the old saying, ‘ Le si- 
lence du peuple est le jugement des rois !’ 
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**Now unbend, Mrs. Ermine, and send 
some plum-pudding for the Arctic sailors !” 

On sending the pamphlet, he says: “It 
may not be very polite to send you my 
speech in favor of the Arctic expedition after 
you have expressed yourself so strongly 
against it, but then a man likes to be read 
by a woman ; so pardon me, if there be any- 
thing which requires pardon. Pardon is 
so easily granted in America! Imagine 
yourself a Governor, and me one of the 
worst murderers, and your pardon will be 
ready!” (This was in 1858, not in our en- 
lightened 1873,.when we have Dix for our 
Governor. (To another lady who asked him 
for some literary information, he wrote : ‘‘ The 
literary pack-horse of the nineteenth century 
has been searching for your facts all day, 
digging in a used-up memory—searching for 
and pulling over dusty folios. What can a 
pair of bright eyes want of these dull facts ? 
However, Caliban will always pile logs at the 
bidding of Miranda. He is as faithful as 
Ferdinand, but he must not expect the smiles 
which are bestowed on Ferdinand !” 

He was once asked by a lady for a few 
hints about a Louis Quinze dress ; and it is a 
singular proof of his immense versatility, that 
he answered the light question with a learned 
treatise on powdered hair, and gave many 
valuable hints as to the colors which should 
be worn with it, winding up his note with : “I 
demand for my wages, to see you ‘en Mar- 
quise,’ and I am always yours, whether [ 
am endusted or enbooked, or whether you 
are en-violeted, en-rosed, or en-pinked.” 

Once, on being asked to go and pay a visit 
in some circle rather given to “ mutual admi- 
ration,” he declined ; on being asked why, he 
said: “I do not wish to be like Joseph in 
the Holy Family, the only one without a halo 
round my head.” 

He wound up one of his most serious let- 
ters from the South, after considering all the 
questions of her political position, with the 
playfulness : “‘ Take me from this land, where 
the skies are so blue, and the negroes are so 
black.” 

He considered no subject as beneath him 
if, by illuminating it with his knowledge, he 
could make it useful, witty, or agreeable to 
his friends. 

It was a serious sorrow to those many 
friends, when, yielding to the gravity of ad- 
vancing years, and a certain deep melan- 
choly (not always read aright) which formed 
an undertone to his richly gifted nature, he 
withdrew from general society. He had 
always preferred his happy home and its 








gentle influences to all other places. It 
finally became all in all to him. At a de- 
lightful dinner given by one of his oldest, 
truest, and best friends—Mr. Ruggles—to the 
Bishop of Lichfield, about a year before the 
death of Lieber, he appeared, and talked 
with his accustomed grace and felicity ; but 
on being rallied after dinner, on his neglect of 
that society which so assiduously sought him, 
he said touchingly: “All noble things are 
difficult ; society is difficult after you get old; 
and you grow less noble!” 

This phrase, “All noble things are diffi- 
cult,” was one of the mottoes in which he de- 
delighted. Mottoes and busts ornamented 
his house. He greatly admired Alexander 
Hamilton ; named a son for him; and had 
his bust in his library. Many of the por- 
traits of his favorite heroes, as William of 
Orange, Washington, Hampden and Pym, 
hung about the room. In the vestibule 
over his inner door, he placed: “Die Stu- 
dirende Eule,” the studying owl, import- 
ed from Berlin. He dated his notes from 
“The Owley,” and declared that he bore 
himself strong resemblence in feature to that 
bird. “It has the advantage of looking 
wise, and being stupid,” he was fond of 
saying. 

On the ceiling of the vestibule he caused 
to be inscribed : 

Patria Cara. 
Carior Libertas. 
Veritas Carissima. 

Wherever his eyes looked, they fell on 
these noble and suggestive thoughts and 
images. Although his was no “mind of 
hearsays,” he was not indifferent to the fact, 
that poor human nature must work hard to 
keep always up to the highest note. He 
was a man with an infinity of work in him, 
needing little sleep and little rest. The 
still hours of the night and the early morning 
found him at his books. : 

He was very fond of art. “What will 
become of the world when there is no Ra- 
phael!” he exclaimed. He loved and read 
poetry in all languages ; was fond of flowers, 
perfumes, and little children. Most beauti- 
fully would he talk about Goethe and his 
universality ; but how much higher was the 
morale of Francis Lieber than that of 
Goethe ! 

On what subject did he not talk well? 
And his voice, rich, deep-toned like an organ, 
gave new attraction to his wise and witty 
words. 

Lieber was married in 1829, and led a 
domestic life of great beauty and devotion. 
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He left two sons, Captain Hamilton Lieber 
and Major Norman Lieber, both officers in 
the Army of the United States. He lived 
to taste one of the greatest blessings of 
declining years—to take his grandchildren on 
his knees. 

Fortunate in all great things, Lieber has 
been especially fortunate in his biographer. 
The Honorable M. Russell Thayer, of Phila- 
delphia, whose discourse, delivered before the 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, on the 
“ Life, Character, and Writings of Francis Lie- 
ber,”’ has been freely drawn from in these hasty 


paragraphs, has written with masterly success | 


a sketch of this great man, which should be 
republished, for the reading and use of all 
young men. Nor could his adopted country 
do a better thing for her schools and colleges 
than to present them all with his profound 
and learned treatises, 

Lieber also deserves of his adopted coun- 
try a statue. Well would this massive figure, 
so indicative of great strength; that head, 


A DAY IN THE FRENCH 


‘THERE is something melodramatic in the 
French Assembly which is heightened by 
theatrical surroundings, for the Capitol is a 
theater of Louis the Fourteenth’s construc- 
tion. It is full of the traditions of the Grand 
Monarch and his brilliant court, and of 750 
deputies now sitting as provisional rulers over 
the destinies of France. in this place, accord- 
ing to the ancient courtiers, the sun arose 
when the king appeared, and went down at 
his departure; here the powdered and be- 
wigged old sovereign deigned to patronize 
Moliére. The rough flirtation and intrigue 
in the nooks and corridors of the olden time 





| mous value. 





have given place to the button-holing, gesti- | 


culation, and babel of the modern legislature ; 
frills, fans, and flounces, small swords, rib- 
bons, and buckles, have yielded to the more 
somber costumes of to-day. 

The parquette and first tier of boxes are 
devoted exclusively to the use of deputies, 
and constitute the floor of the Chamber. 
The stage is closed behind the first wings by 
a painting which serves as a background to 
the lofty seat of the President of the Assem- 
bly. Before him rises up, out of the place of 
the ancient orchestra, the tribune or pulpit 
where France delivers all her legislative 


speeches, whether they be of five minutes’ or 





superbly intellectual, adorn the Park which 
is to be our Pantheon. He was fitted by 
nature for bronze or marble. He looked the 
great man he was. 

Well may we hold up to the youth who 
come after us the incorruptible integrity and 
faithful industry of this her adopted son. 

Living in times of great political and his- 
torical interest in various countries of the 
Old World, and while here, passing long 
periods of an observant life in different parts 
of the United States, he was enabled to look 
at our position in the family of nations with 
a certain perspective which few men could 
command ; his advice was therefore of enor- 
Wisdom and experience were 
in his case added to the clairvoyance of 
genius. No man had ever greater aptitude 
for the study of political economy ; and the 
young citizen of the future can do no better 
thing than to drink deeply of the wise and 
eloquent teachings of FRaNcis LIEBER. 


ASSEMBLY. 


two hours’ length; and the appearance of 
some of the deputies in this box recalls the 
home souvenir of a boy speaking his piece at 
a school exhibition. ‘The tribune is in front 
and below the President of the Assembly, in 
a position corresponding to that of the clerk's 
desk in the House of Representatives at 
Washington. To the Anglo-Saxon mind 
there is something unpleasantly theatrical in 
this pulpit of the speaker, but it is well 
adapted to French character. If deputies 
were recognized as having the floor in their 
seats, many of them would speak at once, 
and without having anything to say. As it 
is, a certain preparation and force of charac- 
ter are necessary to mount the tribune and 
encounter, in the most conspicuous place of 
the Chamber, the gibes of the opposition. 
The groans and laughter which salute the 
hesitating speaker are pitiless; and if one 
voice rises high enough out of the general 
confusion to be heard, it is to throw a disre 
spectful epithet, as if it were a dead cat or a 
foul egg. To the timid, the trials of this 
conspicuous box are something approaching 
to martyrdom. Thus, the privilege of get- 
ting up in his seat to make a remark or two 
is. denied to the deputy. He must mount 
the tribune or hold his peace ; or rather he 
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has not the official ear of the Chamber, for 
he cannot hold his peace. Some of the 
speakers ascend the stairway with the mien 
of Brutus ; and one fancies, were they in toga 
and sandals, their harangue would be a close 
imitation of the old Roman manner. This 
disposition to act must render it difficult 
sometimes for the orator himself to distin- 
guish the sham from the real in what he says ; 
and when there is an unusual show of aus- 
terity and abnegation, the greater part is 
comedy. 

In the tribune the’ speaker’s back is turned 
to the President of the Assembly, whom he 
practically ignores. He speaks directly to 
the deputies, addressing them as Messieurs ; 
and this way of speaking straight to the hear- 
ers, in a mercurial people like the French, in- 
cites to disturbance. It is a wise rule in the 
English and American legislatures for the 
speaker to address himself to the presiding 
officer only, and to refer to adversaries in the 
third person, and without calling the individ- 
ual name, thus diminishing the chances of of- 
fensive personality. In the heat of angry 
discussion the Frenchman sometimes singles 
out his man and talks to him face to face, in 
a manner not far removed from that of a fish- 
woman of the Hall. Besides, in following 
this direct mode of address, he is led into ex- 
travagances which would be curbed some- 
what under the restriction of the parliament- 
ary forms of England and America. Thus, 
in speaking fo a body of 750 men represent- 
ing the people, he often unduly exalts himself 
with the idea that the ear of the nation is 
listening to his words through these 750 
men ; he no longer addresses an assembly of 
individuals, but gives rein to his patriotic sen- 
timents and harangues the country at large 
with inflated periods and some rather wild 
talk ; he speaks to France entire, and from 
France, as he grows warmer, he communi- 
cates his thoughts to Europe, then to the civ- 
ilized world, and possibly in the end to the 
universe. ‘This tendency, however, is held 
in check to a certain degree by the fear of 
ridicule. If the expansive orator soars too 
high and too long, a bullet, in the shape of 
one of those sharp words in which French- 
men are such adepts, brings him floundering 
down to earth again. These men of the 
Chamber are saved from many a serious de- 
nouement through a keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous. In aword, the Gaul is born a d/agueur, 
and when he laughs he is disarmed. Thus, 
at a critical moment in electoral reform, so- 
called, when all are devoured with political 
ambition and ready to resort to extreme 





measures in the way of attack and reprisal, 
the following resolution is passed around the 
Chamber :— 

Article I. That all Frenchmen are, and 
are hereby declared, Presidents of the Re- 
public. 

Article IT. That alone, the chief executive 


officer of the nation is, and shall remain, a * 


private citizen. 

This is offered as a solution of the pending 
difficulty, and, for the time, it brings hilarity 
and sequent calm to the perturbed spirits of 
Versailles. A/o¢s are then in order. A man 
of the Left observes that the President of the 
Assembly holds himself remarkably well on 
the political tight-rope, considering that his 
balance-pole is nearly all on one side. Oth- 
ers quickly follow, and general good-humor is 
restored. 

The President has a large bell with which 
he strives to keep order. A half-dozen tip- 
staffs in different parts of the Chamber en- 
deavor to assist him by crying “silence” 
from time to time, but their cries are little 
heeded, for they have no authority to act. 
These subordinates are garbed in silver-em- 
broidered coats, and wear decorative swords. 
Part of the time the President reads bills 
and puts questions, and none but those in his 
immediate vicinity hear him. Again, when 
the business or question is very interesting, 
there is a complete lull, showing how quiet 
the body can remain if it so desires. This 
lull is followed by a burst of feeling which 
has been dammed up in the few minutes of 
order—in loud laughter, groans, or shouts. 
Little restraint is exercised, and the Assembly 
is gregarious in its manifestations, the Right 
approving and the Left condemning, system- 
atically or vicé versa. The most frequent 
words of interruption are “¢rés bien, trés 
bien,” ot “assez, assez,” mingled with laughs 
of derision and partisan plaudits. In the 
British Parliament and the American Con- 
gress it is understood that the adversary 
is to have some sort of fair play—that is, he 
is allowed to make his argument, and if reply 
is to be made, it is when he is done ; here 
the reply is frequently a running accompani- 
ment in addition to what follows. Much of 
the time the Assembly is like the New York 
Gold-room, the voices swelling into a steadily 
sustained roar. 

In America, committees, and especially 
their chairmen, are selected by the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the Senate, 
and with some regard to fitness; in France, 
the committees are drawn by lot, and are call- 
ed bureaus. Thus, a deputy who has spent 
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his life in the construction of railways may be 
appointed to look after the interests of public 
education ; and another, whose life has been 
devoted to the latter, may be called to super- 
intend the workings of the former. The draw- 
ing by lot in the making-up of these bureaus 
is conducted by the’President of the Assem- 
bly, aided by the tip-staffs and other subor- 
dinates. When a vote is taken in the Cham- 
ber, green urns of classic shape arg carried 
around by the tip-staffs, in which each deputy 
deposits his card, for or against, as the case 
may be. 

There is a ministerial bench immediately in 
front of the tribune, where some of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are always to be found 
when the Assembly is in session. Each one, 
as in the British Parliament, advocates and 
defends the measures emanating from the 
branch of government over which he has 
charge. Furnishing nuts for the ministers to 
crack, is called interpellation. The defense 
of the general policy of the government is 
usually confided to the ablest speaker of the 
Cabinet; under Thiers it was Dufaure, un- 
der MacMahon it does not yet appear to have 
been definitely settled. In the American 
Congress there are usually two divisions, al- 
though at the present time there are three, 
consisting of Republicans, Democrats, and 
Liberals; in France there are no less than 
five ;—the Right, Right Center, Left Center, 
Left, and Extreme Left, or Radical, often de- 
risively called by its adversaries Za Nouvelle 
Couche Sociale. One or two black-robed 
ecclesiastics occupy seats with the Right; 
for the Church, as a rule, sustains the idea of 
a monarchy in France. As there is no law 
to prevent the holding of two offices under 
the government at the same time, there are 
several generals and colonels in the Chamber, 
but they do not appear in uniform. A depu- 
ty may be elected by a constituency that he 
has never seen; several prominent men are 
returned from departments where they do not 
live, and in case of great popularity the same 
representative is elected by several constitu- 
encies ; when he makes a choice, then the oth- 
ers proceed to a new election. 

A number of men in the Right Center and 
the Left Center are not possessed of political 
convictions, and their position enables them 
to go to one side or the other as they may feel 
inclined. They affirm that their action is 
determined by the question of maintaining 
order, but it is doubtless rather a question of 
personal interest. The men of the Right and 
the Left who boldly proclaim what they want 
and struggle for it openly, hold them as ob- 
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The men in 


stacles in the way of progress. 
oil on 


question consider themselves as 
troubled waters. 

The deportment of some of the deputies 
appears rather light and trivial to American 
eyes. ‘hey bring opera-glasses with them, 
and while the body is in session they stand 
up with their back to the presiding officer and 
take a cool and lengthy survey of the galleries, 
as spectators do in the orchestra stalls of the 
French theaters. When the glass encounters 
a pretty face among the women, it dwells 
there an unseemly time, and turns away with 
reluctance ; occasionally, when it meets an 
acquaintance among the sex of which the 
possessor of the lorgnette is always an ardent 
admirer, he exchanges salutations of a de- 
monstrative character, resorting sometimes 
to signs to make himself better understood. 
In two instances I saw women endeavoring 
to communicate from the galleries with their 
friends on the floor, by speaking behind their 
hands, and the men making gallant efforts to 
respond in the same way, and looking as if 
they were laying their hearts at the feet of 
those who spoke to them. It is evident that 
when one of these deputies undergoes the 
trials of the tribune, there is a pair of 
eyes somewhere in the gallery that dances 
with joy at his triumph and weeps with 
sympathy at his failure. In manifestations 
between the sexes, from gallery to floor, 
there seems to be no consciousness of any 
infringement of the rules of decorum which 
usually govern legislative bodies. A pictorial 
journal has a caricature of this expansiveness 
in the Assembly; a woman is leaning over 
the gallery, with anxiety in her face and a 
glass of sugared water in her hand. ‘“ Mon 
cher Anatole,” says she, addressing a man in 
the tribune, “for Heaven's sake do not begin 
to speak before you have taken something.” 
On slight provocation there is expansion. 
During the election for Vice-Presidents of the 
Assembly, an honorary position hardly equiv- 
alent in importance to the chairmanship of 
an American congressional committee, one 
deputy, hearing that his favorite candidate is 
elected, rushes forward and kisses him several 
times on both cheeks, which is unfortunate, as 
it turns out when the votes are counted that 
his candidate is defeated. Fancy the effect 
if some one of his friends were to clasp Mr. 
Blaine in his arms, with effusive osculation, on 
hearing that Mr. B. had been elected Speaker 
of the House. It is hardly a mild conjecture 
to suppose, under such circumstances, that 
one of those grim laconic members from the 
far West, would move for the immediate ex- 
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pulsion of the man so offending, and a vote 
of sympathy for the victim in the person of 
the unfortunate Speaker. 

Men of talent in the legislature of America 
possibly place as high an estimate on their 
ability as men do*in the French Chamber, 





but they show it less ; for with us when men 
act out the presumption of being superior to 
their neighbors, they dig their graves politi- 
cally ; hence a certain reserve is observed in 
our public men touching their own qualities, 
and in those of England it is still more pro- 
nounced. The repressive faculty in the 
Frenchman is not strong, and his views as to 
himself are soon ascertained. Occasionally 
a British member of Parliament is seen who is 
rated higher by his constituents than he is by 
himself, but this is rare in France. The calm 
repressive power of the Briton is now what 
France stands more in need of than anything 
else. To triumph in his success is a tempta- 
tion the Frenchman cannot withstand. To 
be decorated with the Legion of Honor and 
not have the red ribbon in the button-hole of 
all his coats, to be shown in public as well as 
private, would grieve him sorely ; an English- 
man has the Order of the Bath, and there is 
no indication of it on his dress, although it is 
of more value, being rarely conferred save 
for distinguished service. To make brilliant, 
effective phrases on the floor of the Chamber 
or elsewhere, and then talk about them with 
friends and admirers, is one of the Gaul’s 
pleasures. To keep the secret of one of his 
successful strokes to himself, is a trial to 
which he is not often equal. To possess a 
talent and be silent about it, is a hardship. 
Thus, in his successes, the colloquial expan- 
sion to which they give rise is the next thing 
in importance to the successes themselves. 
The central figure is not in the chair of the 
presiding officer, nor on the ministerial bench. 
It is Thiers in one of the seats of the Left 
Center, where he occasionally appears a 
careful observer of the proceedings. In the 
flesh, he is the shortest man in the Chamber, 
and in intellect, head and shoulders taller 
than the most gifted. The name of Little 
Giant would be still more appropriate to him 
than it was to Stephen A. Douglas, for he is 
shorter. He is rather burly than fat, for his 
shoulders are broad and he is thick through ; 





he carries his head as erect as it is possible to 
do. Like most men with a big body and 
short legs, he has an iron constitution, that 
stands, even at his advanced age, any sudden | 
and extraordinary demand made upon it ; and | 
this healthy organization evidently contributes | 
to the unfailing good-nature which he exhibits. 








Most of the time there is a smile twinkling 
behind the spectacles and turning up the 
corners of his large mouth ; but there are two 
smiles, one for his opponents and another for 
his friends; the first has malice in it, and the 
second is good-nature itself. He is essential- 
ly Gallic in finesse and. rapidity of thought. 
In reply, whether in the tribune or in hours 
of social relaxation, no man is quicker than 
he. Some of his countrymen show a ten. 
dency t® talk without a purpose, but this is 
not one of his faults. He is an indefatigable 
worker, and whatever he undertakes he does 
thoroughly, be it negotiating treaties, speak- 
ing in the tribune, or writing history. He is 
a complete man, who finds time in the midst 
of his literary and political labors to hunt up 
rare objects in the way of books, pictures, 
and general éric-d-brac. Where his duties 
admit of it, he is regular and temperate in his 
habits, and is seldom if ever known to com- 
plain of illness or any incapacity for work. 
He is somewhat of a statesman of the Talley- 
rand school, where diplomacy and expediency 
exert too great an influence to admit of very 
high moral aims, Something of the bourgeois, 
too, adheres to him, and prevents the growth 
of moral grandeur, which, in the crisis through 
which he has passed, would appear to be the 
complement to a man of his genius and ster- 
ling qualities. In a word, he is not a Wash- 
ington, although he has an ambition to imitate 
that great character ; he is incapable of great 
personal sacrifice for the good of his country 
in the matter of material interests, and this 
is the most disagreeable blemish in the man. 
Thus, in material affairs he is acquisitive and 
narrow, although rich and without children. 
When his hotel was burnt down under the 
Commune, the state, although not responsi- 
ble for this act of the Communists, offered 
him a handsome sum for its reconstruction in 
a style superior to what it was before, and at 
a time when France was struggling to pay 
her indemnity to Prussia ; and Thiers accept- 
ed the money without hesitation. This 1s in 
striking contrast to the acts of some of our 
public men : Washington declined his salary 
as commander-in-chief of the army ; and Lin 
coln, when Congress proposed to double his 
salary as President, replied that he could not 
spend that which they had already given him. 
This unfortunate trait is ingrained in the char- 


| acter of Thiers, and he is now too old to 


change. , ; 

Thiers is gifted with rare penetration o! 
men and things, joined to a natural prudence 
which has grown with age. The latter part 


| of his presidency of the Republic furnishes 
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illustration of this, in his applying tests, so far 
as he was able, to ascertain the real senti- 
ments of France with regard to the kind of 
government which she preferred. In this 
waiting, halting, and experimenting to see 
his way, the Right saw only cunning and 
vacillation ; but whén he finally made up his 
mind, he showed that he was the last man to 
compromise. In answer to the suggestion of 
the Right, that he would make his ministers re- 
sponsible, and thus avoid it himself, by assum- 
ing a position analogous to the sovereign of 
Great Britain, he firmly declined, resolving to 
throw the weight of his prestige on the side of 
his combating ministers, and stand or fall with 
them. Obeying an impulse creditable to the 
dignity of his manhood, he went a step 
further, and endeavored to assume the faults 
of one or two members of his cabinet as his 
own. The last day of his presidency he 
spoke for two hours in the tribune for the 
republican form of government as being the 
only one possible in France; and after he 
was through, the Assembly adjourned in com- 
pliance with a special law made for Thiers, 
to the effect that an adjournment should 
always follow his speeches, to give deputies 
time to get over his eloquence and recover 
their usual faculty of judgment before pro- 
ceeding to legislative action—a law which 
showed plainly that the Assembly was afraid 
of him, and the extent of his influence over 
it. To some friends who went to see him 
after his defeat, he said: “I fall with my flag 
in my hand; I give up my place to those 
who are entering on a perilous career; I 
will take my seat in the Assembly ; I hold to 
that, for the nation gave it to me. I am now 
a simple deputy, and I like the title.” This 
was something in the spirit of John Quincy 
Adams, who, instead of the title of President 
of the United States for his tomb, preferred 
that of Representative of the People of Massa- 
chusetts. On learning of his defeat, which 
involved his resignation as President and the 
resumption of his seat as deputy, Thiers said : 
“Now the Chamber will not be under the 
necessity of adjourning after one of my 
speeches.” Mark Tapley could not have 
come out stronger under adverse circum- 
stances. 

There was a simplicity in the life of Thiers 
during his presidency striking compared to 
the luxury of the Tuileries a few years ago. 
His habits, so far as possible, were the same 
in public as in private life. It was custom- 


ary for the Bonapartists to reproach him with 7 


being too simple and bourgeois for the ruler 
of a nation; to which it may be answered, 
Vor. VI.—46 


+ powerful advocate. 





better that than the gilded vice of the Empire. 
The new President, MacMahon, is not of the 
same mind as his predecessor, and his in- 
creased household and guard of honor look 
like the first steps toward a monarchical 
government. ° 

As a rule, the ability of orators is over-esti- 
mated, for they convey the idea, perhaps un- 
consciously, that they can act as well as they 
speak, The listener is so carried away with 
their eloquence, that he invests them for 
the time with a certain divinity, and believes 
that to them all things must be easy. The 
two greatest orators’in France—by which is 
understood their power to move the feelings 
of the people—are Jules Favre and Gambetta. 
The first has’so lost character, both in judg- 
ment and as a man of action, among his 
colleagues, that he does not appear in his seat 
in the Assembly. The blatant defiance about 
not surrendering a foot of wall nor an inch 
of territory to the Prussians, and the breaking 
down and weeping at his interview with Bis- 
marck, were too much for his countrymen, 
and they covered him with reproaches and 
ridicule. His conduct on these occasions 
has even lessened the effect of his pleading 
before the courts, where he was once a 
Gambetta has not lost 
character like Favre, but it is the subject of 
no little discussion. Most of his friends 
aver that he is as strong in the council- 
chamber as he is in the tribune or in the re- 
unions of the people, but there are men of 
his party who distrust his judgment as a 
leader. He showed, from the fall of the 
Commune to the late elections, an admirable 
discretion, but committed a serious blunder 
in putting forward extreme radical candidates 
in opposition to the conservatives favored 
by Thiers ; for this aroused the apprehensions 
of the Right in the Chamber, and drove them 
into that union which overthrew the old 
President. The republic was slowly but sure- 
ly gaining ground every day under the rule 
of Thiers,—who understands his people and 
his epoch as well as any man living,—when the 
impatience of Gambetta, in thrusting forward 
his crude men, some of whose skirts were 
stained with the blood of the Commune, 
alarmed those who had something at stake in 
the country, and formed the present tripartite 
coalition. Those of the Left Center, sharing 
the opinion of Talleyrand that in politics 
a blunder is a crime, are naturally bitter 
against this young chief for interrupting as 
he did the growth and development of the 
republic. On the other hand, the friends of 
Gambetta say that the zeal of his followers 
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in the Extreme Left got beyond his control, 
and that they imposed their candidates upon 
him, and especially Barodet, whose election 
stirred up the Right to relentless battle. In 
this there is probably some truth, for Gam- 
betta is a shrewd politician; and he must 
have seen, by supporting Thiers in a suffi- 
ciently conservative policy to maintain his 
power, that he became his natural successor. 
Gambetta, as the fiery orator of the tribune, 
where he appears as if led by impulse alone, 
is deceptive. He knows what he is doing 
when he looks as if burning to a white heat, 
and his words are as discreet as if he wrote 
them down in the quiet of his cabinet. He 
is one of those men who, beginning their 
political lives as agitators, become conserva- 
tives after assuming the responsibilities of 
power ; and it is safe to predict, if Gambetta 
proves successful, five or ten years hence, 
that no man will be a stouter defender of 
the then existing institutions than he. His 
position at this time is a singular one ; he 
strides the Left and the Extreme Left, a foot in 
each, and even reaches to the edge of the 
Left Center. He is the political friend of 
Thiers as well as of Jules Favre and of Ranc, 
and he has done more toward keeping the 
three divisions together in legislative action 
than any other man. His affinities are more 
pronounced for the Left, and his manifestation 
of friendship for the Extreme Left is probably 
for the purpose of using it to arrive at the 
possession of power. The Extreme Left is 
turbulent, with something of the spirit of the 
Commune, in the way of sacrificing its favor- 
ites, and this doubtless Gambetta is well 
aware of ; hence the day when he shall have 
climbed to the place which he covets, if he 
ever does, one of his first acts will probably 
be to draw up the ladder after him and leave 
his radical friends below in the lurch, where- 
upon there will of course be the usual cho- 
rus about being betrayed. 

The extremists on the side of Gambetta 
saw at last that their future was bound up in 
the continuance of the Thiers’ government, 
but the discovery came too late, and their 
efforts to keep him in power were futile. 
They furnished, during this last strenuous sup- 
port, the spectacle of men adhering to a 
leader who repudiated them and their princi- 
ples in the tribune, and in language that was 
like a castigation. They received the lashing 
without a murmur, and continued to vote for 
him to the end; they could do nothing else, 
and Thiers knew it, whereas the denuncia- 
tion, he hoped, might bring over a few hesi- 
tating deputies from the Right Center; but 





these hopes were doomed to disappointment. 
The defeat of Thiers is a lesson to the radi- 
cals of the Left, which will probably teach 
them a little discretion in conducting the 
campaigns of the future, and bring the 
three divisions into something like solidarity. 
They have learned, in short, that success and 
their acceptance of Thiers as a leader are 
inseparable ; that Gambetta must be regarded 
as a lieutenant, but not as the captain. 
Those who, by their official position, are 
most prominent, naturally occupy the minis- 
terial bench. Of these the Duke de Broglie, 
so far, has been the principal mouthpiece 
of the MacMahon government. He is an 
active, cheerful man, in the neighborhood 
of fifty. His face is pale, full-cheeked and 
wide-mouthed. His accents are strange, and 
his manner of speaking unpleasant. It was 
to de Broglie that Thiers sped his Parthian 
arrow in the last sentence which he delivered 
in the tribune as President of the Republic: 
the arrow was a rebuke at the present duke’s 
departure from the political rectitude of his 
father. The Minister of Public Works, De- 
seilligny, is a mild-looking young man, with 
florid complexion and chestnut hair, and re- 
sembles an English dandy. [Ernoul, the 
Minister of Justice, was a procureur under the 
Empire. Batbie, the Minister of Public In- 
struction, was the originator of the combat 
which resulted in the overthrow of Thiers. 
He is a great, unwieldy man, over six feet in 
height, whose head sinks between his shoul- 
ders and gives him the appearance of a man 
without a neck. He has a plodding talent 
and an urbane manner, and to these two 
qualities he is mainly indebted for his minis- 
terial portfolio. He was a professor of law 
and a protégé of Louis Veuillot, the violent 
but able editor of the Univers. M. Batbie 
began his political life as a Red Republican, 
and during the latter part of the Empue 
changed to an ardent Imperialist. Magne, 
the Financial Minister, is a tall, rather stout, 
elderly man, with iron-gray hair, red face, and 
a slight stoop. He was a Minister under 
Louis Napoleon, and is as much a friend of 
the Empire now as he was then. His ap- 
pointment to the present cabinet was a con- 
cession to the Bonapartist faction of the 
coalition. Beulé, the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, is a nineteenth-century pagan ; tall, thin, 
melancholy-looking, and a rhetorician by vo- 
cation, for he is a member of the Institute, 
where he is an accomplished lecturer. He 
made a discovery at Athens considered im- 
portant in the archzological world ; it was 
this that opened the door of the Institute to 
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him. He is the author of an interesting 
book on Augustus and Nero, ostensibly writ- 
ten as a lash against the Roman Cesarism, 
but meant to reach the shoulders of the late 
Emperor. Beulé is an Orleanist of the 
strongest character—equal to de Broglie. 
The Minister of the Interior is regarded at 
the present time as the most important func- 
tionary of the state, for through him the gov- 
ernment of MacMahon hopes to retain its 
majority in the Assembly. As was expected, 
he changed most of the prefects and sub-pre- 
fects, and other civil officers, a few days after 
he entered upon his functions ; and the new 
men naturally are to exert themselves to the 
utmost in coming elections to return de- 
puties devoted to the present government, 
for their continuance in office depends upon 
the parliamentary majority. It is generally 
known that the Left would have a majority if 
the people were allowed to vote of their own 
free will ; but the Right believe, by a skillful 
manipulation of their agents, that this may be 
reduced to a minority. 

The cumulative system existing in France, 
the Minister of War and the Minister of 
Marine, occupying seats in the Chamber, are 
paid for three different functions: one draw- 
ing a salary as Minister of War, General, and 
as Deputy, the other as Minister of Marine, 
Admiral, and as Deputy, and each deriving 
his powers from the central government for 
each separate function. There is, in a word, 
no law to prevent a man from absorbing a 
dozen places if he has the influence to obtain 
them. 

The Right endeavors to fasten the stigma of 
the Commune on the Left, because two or 
three députies of the Extreme Left were to 
some extent identified with that mob-govern- 
ment ; and the conservatives are thus made to 
wince occasionally for the sins of the radi- 
cals. The bond of union between these 
divisions of the Left is the republic, and still 
they are not in harmony as to the kind of 
republic. ‘The radicals desire a socialistic 
republic, and the conservatives want a dem- 
ocratic republic pure and simple, free 
from all kinds of socialism. The group of 
men among the radicals most prominent is 
composed of Lockroy, a journalist ; Naquet, 
a physician; Barodet, the former Mayor of 
Lyons ; and Ranc, the ablest of them, who is 
the principal editor of the République Fran- 
¢aise. These representatives claim that Gam- 
betta is also with them; but this is denied 
by the conservatives, who affirm that he is 
with them ; and it is possible that this saga- 
cious chieftain has persuaded them that he is 








with them both. It is generally considered 
that the radicals in power would be the ruin 
of France ; and the body of the Left, rather 
than have the socialistic republic established 
such as the radicals desire, would swing round 
to the Right and favor a monarchy. 

In the Left and Left Center, after Thiers, 
among the conspicuous men are Jules Simon, 
Saint-Hilaire, Saint George, Dufaure, and 
Grévy. Dufaure is an orator who comes 
from a family of poor laborers, whose rude, 
rustic manners he has conserved, notwith- 
standing his political and parliamentary asso- 
ciations. He did the wheel-horse work of 
the Thiers ministry in the tribune to the 
last, and the day of its fall he disputed the 
ground inch by inch with greater tenacity than 
he had ever shown in any previous contest. 
The character of Jules Simon is not wrecked 
as badly as that of Jules Favre, but it is much 
damaged ; for he is now pretty generally re- 
garded as a pliant, affable demagogue, but 
able and possessed of remarkable attain- 
ments. He affects a Socratic indifference for 
place and power, and no man is believed to 
long for them more ardently thanhe. He is 
always surrounded by a group of disciples, to 
whom he teaches the philosophy of life and 
the general vanity of earthly things. He 
was in place under the Empire, and under 
the Thiers republic, where one of the journals 
affirms that he hung with such tenacity to his 
portfolio of minister that he was only sepa- 
rated from it by an act of violence. He is a 
free-thinker, and one of the strongest friends 
of the Church. Thiers, overhearing him in 
an adjoining room talking with a Roman 
Catholic bishop, at first thought Simon was 
the ecclesiastic and the other was the layman, 
so unctuous and edifying was he in discussing 
the affairs of the Church. A better idea per- 
haps may be given of the man by calling 
him a compound of Pecksniff and Socrates. 
At his fall from the ministerial bench, he was 
the target for the gibes of the journalists, and 
he had the wit to take them good-naturedly, 
doubtless saying to himself, “he laughs well 
who laughs last,” for the cat-like qualities of 
Jules Simon will probably enable him to 
climb again into office. 

Grévy, the former President of the Assem- 
bly, is a conservative republican, whose rela- 
tions, social and political, are of an intimate 
character with Thiers. Should the ex-Presi- 
dent decline to be the standard-bearer of the 
Left by reason of age or too much work, the 
distinction will probably fall to the lot of M. 
Grévy, who is able and generally respected. 
In the event of the death of Thiers, it is possi- 
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ble that Grévy may become his successor as | 


the recognized leader of the opposition in- 
stead of Gambetta. 

Some of the old faces still linger behind, and 
one of the oldest is that of Barthélemy-Saint- 
Hilaire, eighty-two years of age, who has beena 
stanch republican all his life—a-.man of pro- 
gress and independent character. He was 
once editor of the old ational, and began his 
republican life, in 1848, under Cavaignac, from 
whom he separated, and whom he afterward 
attacked in the Assembly and in his journal. 
Since the organization of the provisional gov- 
ernment he has been one of the most faithful 
adherents of Thiers, by whom he has been 
consulted on every important question of the 
administration. Changarnier is another of 
the old men who still linger on the parliamen- 
tary stage, now in his seventy-fourth year, and 
looking ten years older. He was an ardent 
republican in 1848. Under the Empire he 
melodramatically offered his sword to the 
Emperor—the same turning out to be a sorry 
blade ; and now he is in full sympathy with the 
Right. His political souvenirs of the Reds 
of ’48 estranged him from his liberal ideas ; 
in a fit of indignation he said of them: “ Sa- 
cré bleu! those brutes have so disgusted me 
with fraternity, that if I hada brother I would 
call him my cousin.” M. C., in short, is one 
of those who consider republicanism imprac- 
ticable in France, and who advocate the 
government of the sword. 

In the Left are also conspicuous the well- 
known faces of Louis Blanc, Edgar Quinet, 
and Esquiros, the author of two interesting 
books on Holland and England, and an oc- 
casional contributor to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes ; and in the Left Center, General 
Chanzy, de Rémusat, and Casimir Périer. 

Among the leaders of the Right are the 
Dukes d’Audiffret-Pasquier, d’Aumale, and 
Decazer; Duval, Goulard, and Rouher. The 
last-named is probably the most skillful de- 
bater on his side, but in recent discussions he 
has taken no part, except to vote. The 
ability with which Rouher defended the acts 
of the Empire, even to the Mexican expedi- 
tion, is still fresh in the memory of Frenchmen. 
He still adheres to the Bonaparte dynasty, and 
when the time comes for a division among 
the monarchists, he will doubtless be found 
using his voice to seat the fourth Napoleon 
on the throne. The fire-eating element 
predominates in the faction with which he is 
identified, but he is a logical speaker, whose 


equanimity is not easily disturbed—a kind of | 


Dutch-Frenchman, like his old imperial mas- 


ter. 
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The men who hold the reins of power 
| cover themselves with the republican flag in 
order to accomplish their object. Their offi- 
cial existence is a falsehood ; for they profess 
to be maintaining the republic when they are 
doing everything in their power to bring 
about its fall. ‘They have not the courage to 
stand by their opinions ; their proceedings 
show an insincerity and concealment incon- 
sistent with the character of honest men; 
and their only defense is, that the end justi- 
fies the means. It is an injustice to the con- 
servatives of England to liken them to these 
men, as is frequently done. The Tories, what- 
ever their other shortcomings may be, in 
their contests with adversaries, meet them 
on equal terms and ask no odds; in short, 
boldly proclaim their opinions and accept 
the consequences, good or bad, like men, 
The so-called conservatives of France pro- 
fess one thing and hold to another. With an 
army of prefects, sub-prefects, and other 
agents, which they put in place immediately 
after the defeat of Thiers, they hope by tam- 
pering and manipulating the suffrages to se- 
cure a majority in the Chamber. That 
Thiers did not do this was their chief griev- 
ance against him; for the former President 
held, with all men who profess a proper 
regard for political liberty, that universal suf- 
frage should be untrammeled and uninflu- 
enced. 

In the discussions of the Chamber, the ora- 
tors of the Right seldom neglect to repre- 
sent themselves as belonging to ¢#e govern- 
ment of order, and especially of moral order, 
as they are never tired of phrasing it. Ac- 
cording to them, the Left is composed of 
those who, besides holding pernicious doc- 
trines, are given to violence in act and word. 
What renders this pretension absurd is, that 
the greatest intemperance of speech comes 
from the Right. It is common to hear them 
affirm on that side that they are well bom, 
well educated, and of aristocratic origin, and 
hence are superior to their neighbors of the 
Left. Considering the daily provocation of 
this kind, to which the latter are subjected, 
they conduct themselves with a certain de- 
gree of moderation, which in Frenchmen 1s 
rather remarkable, and is probably the result 
of party discipline. 

The reiteration of the claim to a mo- 
nopoly of morality in the conduct of the 
affairs of the present government g OWS 
tiresome when one compares its acts with 
its claim. One of the drusgue departures 
| from that morality which the Right affect, 
| was the transmission of secret instructions '0 
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the agents of the government throughout the 


country, to enter into negotiations with the | 


editors of the different newspapers, and as- 
certain what amount of government patron- 
age would be necessary to obtain their 
support. In other words, this was an effort 
made to buy up the press with the govern- 
ment funds. The secret circular stated “ that 
the time had come to exercise an authority 
and influence over the press which an affec- 
tation of neutrality had destroyed.” To the 
credit of Thiers be it stated, that the press in 
his time was neither threatened nor bought, 
and this course was, in the private circular, 
what was called an “affectation of neutrality.” 
When the Minister of the Interior endeavored 
to explain away the bad effect of the secret 
circular, his political supporters said that he 
was wrong to defend his act, and that his 
proper course was to charge those who spoke 
against him with /Aeir misdemeanors and not 
mind Ais. If there is any doubt as to the 
expediency of treating such a question in 
this way, there can be none as to the lack of 
morality involved. 

Another measure of the same unscrupulous 
character was the prohibition of the sale of 





journals on the streets and on the public 
stands of Lyons. The importance of this 
order will be understood when it is ex- 
plained that the cheap journals purchased 
by the working classes are sold in this 
way, and that they are all of the political 
faith of the Left. Another act of the same 
kind was the ordering to Africa of General 
Chanzy, who is known to be a republican, in 
order, as it is conjectured, to have him out of 
the way in case there should be a resort to 
the sword. ‘The suppression of the Corsaire 
newspaper, on insufficient grounds, was an- 
other effort to stifle the tendencies of public 
opinion, and it is in such acts as these that 
the government of France is now perhaps 
sowing the seeds of revolution. 

The tendency to the abuse of power is the 
bane of the nation, for the authorities hunt 
down opposition until they drive it into open 
revolt. Only a few statesmen like Thiers, in 
France, understand that the true policy of a 
government is to administer justice tempered 
with wercy : and that to punish with severity, 
creates political martyrs whose blood is as 
much the seed of revolution as it is of the 
Church. 
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WHAT OUR LAYMEN MUST DO ABOUT IT, 


WE saw in our preceding paper that, putting 
aside all mooted matters in philosophy, the 
leading modern skeptics, and their avowed 
disciples, have firmly taken the stand that 
either all the supernatural features of Christi- 
anity must be placed upon a basis of evidence 
and reasoning of a like character to that 
which claims our assent to ordinary scientific 
propositions, or else they can have nothing 
whatever to do with those features of Chris- 
tianity. We also closed the paper instanced 
with the prediction that it will be found, upon 
mature examination, that, before the probiem 
of placing the Christian faith and system upon 
a truly scientific basis, the professional theo- 
logians not only stand to-day, but must for- 
ever stand, but little more than powerless. 

First, then: The only concern of a truly 
scientific investigation 1s, in religious, just as 
in all other matters, merely to find and verify 
the truth. Moreover, says the Lord Bishop of 


{ 








Gloucester and Bristol : “ With all their faults, 
men are now certainly seeking for truth. 
There may be misapplications of historical 
criticism, there may be misuses and mis- 
apprehensions of the real testimony of science, 
but amid all, there is clearly a searching for 


| truth.” 


Nor are the leading modern skeptics so 
supremely self-conceited as to assume that 
they alone have a sort of patent-right to truth. 
Conversely, says Renan: “No one is so 
completely in the right that his adversary is 
completely in the wrong;” or, as Herbert 
Spencer has it: “None are completely right 
and none are completely wrong.” 

According to which supposition, he who 
goes forth in quest of truth, must seek for 
her in every hostile camp, as well as in his 
own; stand ready to recognize her wher- 
ever she is discovered ; and bring her home 
with equal triumph wherever she is found 
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versa. 

But manifestly we have here at the very 
outset touched upon a supposition, which the 
true theologian never could for a single in- 
stant concede as a common basis of inves- 
tigation between himself and the most ad- 
vanced and fearless thinkers of the present 
epoch. Take, for illustration, the single sub- 
ject of the evidential value of the Scriptures. 
The theologian would, of course, insist that, 
in some substantial sense or another, the Bi- 
ble is to have the authoritative decisiveness in 
all its declarations of the very word of God. 
The free-thinker, equally of course, and with 
an equal emphasis, will insist that the very 
Gospels, on the other hand, can have no 
greater evidential value in a given delibera- 
tion than, as Strauss would assume, a mytho- 
logical production ; or, as Renan would pre- 
fer, a legendary biography. Imagine now, 
therefore, a genuine verbal inspirationist ad- 
mitting even in his dreams that such a mon- 
strous proposition as this is about the Script- 
ures, can rest for its support on any final trace 
of truth. 

What, accordingly, will the theologian do in 
the case supposed? In far too many instances 
he will forthwith convert himself into a mere 
controversialist, and undertake to defend 
against all comers, and with every conceiv- 
able sort of weapon, the proposition that the 
theological view of the Scriptures is so unde- 
niably and so absolutely true, that the skepti- 
cal view of the Scriptures must be just as 
undeniably and just as absolutely false. 

But what impression alone does this mere 
theological controversialist make either upon 
the leading modern skeptics, or his avowed dis- 
ciples? “ Without knowing it or wishing it,” 
says Renan, “religious controversy is always 
adishonesty. It is not always its province to 
discuss with independence and to examine with 
anxiety, but it must defend a determined doc- 
trine, and prove that he who dissents from 
it is either ignorant or dishonest. Calum- 
nies, misconstructions, falsifications of ideas or 
words, boasting arguments on points not 
raised by the opponent, shouts of victory over 
errors which he has not committed,—none 
of these seem to be considered unworthy 
weapons by those who believe they are called 
upon to maintain the interests of absolute 
truth.” 

Besides, as Renan adds: “ One is never very 
tolerant when he believes himself entirely in 
the right and his opponents entirely in the 
wrong.” And preéminently the mere theo- 





Infidel truth is a thousand-fold more worthy | logical controversialist is responsible for that 


to be embraced than orthodox error, and—vicé | 


almost bitter and relentless animosity which 
has unfortunately sprung up between the 
partisans and the rejecters of Christianity. 
This animosity, says Herbert Spencer, is 
‘fatal to a just estimate of either party by 
the other. .... Each combatant, seeing 
clearly his own aspect of the question, has 
charged his opponent with stupidity or dis- 
honesty in not seeing the same aspect of it, 
while each has wanted the candor to go over 
to his opponent's side, and find out how it 
was he saw everything so differently... . . 
In proportion as we love truth more and vic- 
tory less, we shall become anxious to know 
what it is which leads our opponents to think 
as they do; . . . and we shall aim to sup- 
plement the portion of truth we have found 
with the portion found by them.” 

Manifestly, therefore, the mere theological 
controversialist has absolutely no mission 
whatever, except one of further mischief- 
making, among the modern skeptics and their 
avowed disciples. Whatever can, by any 
possibility, be done toward his suppression, 
will be so much done toward keeping the 
flames of unbelief at least from spreading 
further—for this sort of “a defender of the 
faith” is but a firebrand, to make the best of 
him. 

But the mere theologian also is, fer se, 
almost as utterly without a vocation as is the 
mere theological controversialist, in the mat- 
ters mentioned. For, in the first place, it is 
no more the province of the one, than it is 
the province of the other, ‘to discuss with 
independence and to examine with anxiety,” 
but they must both alike “defend a deter- 
mined doctrine.” ‘The mere theologian may 
indeed, for the simple sake of argument, make 
the supposition, for example, that whether the 
Scriptures are substantially the word of God, 
or are mythical, or legendary, are fairly open 
questions ; but he is always bound to reach 
the predetermined doctrine that the former 
view alone is true. Says Renan of Chan- 
ning: “If he bids men search for them 
selves, it does not enter his imagination that 
independent search can carry anybody out- 
side of Christianity.” So in general, when 
the theologian sets out bravely to investigate 
whether any given dogma of his religious 
system is a true or false one, he never 1s to 
dream that, as a matter of fact, discussed 
with independence, examined with anxiety, 
the conclusion ever can be reached that the 
dogma most certainly is false, but he is be- 
forehand committed and pledged conversely 
to arrive only at the conclusion that ul 
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doubtedly it is true. If he sees any peril 
whatever that he is to be swept beyond, and 
away from, this predetermined goal, by a free 
and full surrender to the proof, he must then 

always and instantly turn bravely against the 
current of all the fatal facts and figures, and 
swim for his very theological life, until his 
predetermined goal is reached. “The or- 
thodox theologian,” says Renan, “may be 
compared to a caged bird ; all freedom of 
movement is denied him. The liberal theo- 
logian is a bird, some of whose wing-feathers 
have been clipped. You believe him his own 
master; and he is so in fact, until the mo- 
ment when he attempts to fly. Then.you see 
that he is not altogether a child of the air.” 

The theologian is, in short, only free to prove 
his dogma true, but absolutely bound not to 
prove it false. Which is all very well so long 
as a perfectly free and fearless investigation 
into the question of its truthfulness or falsity 
would prove it true. But in the reverse case 
—then what? Why then the mere theologian 
can be of signal service only to those who, 
like himself, are beforehand determined that, 
after a theological, or even after a controver- 
sial fashion, the endangered dogma shall be 
defended as a true one, whether true or false. 
Those whose sole interest it is to determine 
that the dogma is a false one, if such it is in 
fact, recoil at once here from the mere theo- 
logian, and turn to such alone for light as are, 
in the strictest scientific sense, perfectly free 
and fearless searchers after truth. 

But not only does the mere theologian, for 
the reason instanced, find himself thus pos- 
sessed of but a perfectly one-sided freedom, 
in case he makes a single movement toward 
a perfectly free and fearless search for truth, 
in fundamental questions of religion. Con- 
versely, if he should once seriously attempt 
to break his chains in this direction, he would 
at once discover how firmly, and even how 
hopelessly, he is, in his proper sphere and char- 
acter as a theologian, forever fastened hand 
and foot in massive, moveless fetters. Let a 
man, for example, who is a professional theo- 
logian, begin to say to himself, that, true or 
false, he will forthwith institute a perfectly 
free and fearless scrutiny into all the chal- 
lenged current Christian dogmas, and then, 
when he knows the truth, whatever it may 
be, he will proclaim it. He thereupon in- 
stantly becomes reminded that he is bound 
in every conceivable direction of public 
Christian expectation, as well as by his own 
most honorable and formal, legal or ecclesi- 
astical pledges of fealty to the special Chris- 
tian sect in which he isa preacher of the 








gospel, that, in case he ever should reach the 
conclusion, in his private studies, that a given 
determined dogma of his church is a false 
one, he will yet never formally, or in any 
public manner, promulge anything whatever 
counter to the supposition that such dogma 
is a true one,—that is, will never do so, so 
long as he remains a preacher of the gospel 
in the especial Christian communion to which 
his loyalty is pledged. 

Besides, what lies prospectively beyond 
any projected act of priestly treason to these 
pledges, in case such treason ever is com- 
mitted ? “If,” says Froude, “a clergyman in 
trouble, amidst the abstruse subjects with 
which he has to deal, or unable to reconcile 
newly discovered truth of science with the es- 
tablished formulas, puts forward his perplexi- 
ties,... there is an instant cry to have him 
stifled, silenced, or trampled down ; and, if no 
longer punished in life and limb, to have him 
deprived of the means on which life and limb 
can be supported ; while, with ingenious tyran- 
ny, he is forbidden to maintain himself by any 
other occupation.” 

The simple fact is, that the professional 
theologian is not only expressly pledged and 
paid, except within the limitations of the deter- 
mined dogmas of his special ecclesiastical sect 
or clique, not to be, on vital questions in re- 
ligion, an independent and scientific searcher 
after truth, but that he cannot for the first 
time look the question of becoming such a 
searcher after truth fairly in the face without 
a thrill of horror. 

And yet there is a very decided present 

tendency in certain influential quarters fairly 
to urge and goad the clergy forward into 
speaking with perfect independence about re- 
ligious matters, despite established dogmas. 
Thus, says Froude: “We are fed with the 
professional common-places of... men... 
with a strong temporal interest in the defense 
of the institution which they represent. . 
We desire to know what the clergy think whose 
love of truth is unconnected with their pros- 
pect in life.” Or this: “ Let those who are 
most capable of forming a sound opinion, 
after reviewing the whole relations of science, 
history, and what is now received as revela- 
tion, tell us fairly how much of the doctrines 
popularly taught, they conceive to be ade- 
quately established, how much to be uncer- 
tain, and how much, if anything, to be mista- 
ken.” 

Which is all very well, confined within the 
proper limits. ‘The laity doubtless have the 
perfect right to demand from “ the trustees of 
their spiritual interests,” who are “ maintained 
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in well-paid leisure to attend to such things,” 
very much in this direction. It was most as- 
suredly high time, for example, that in Eng- 
land such movements were instituted by the 
clergy as the formation of the Christian Evi- 
dence Society, whose objects, and methods 
of working, will be found fully explained in the 
second paper of the present series. But the 
entire conception of the Christian Evidence 
Society, and of every other kindred move- 
ment initiated by the Christian clergy in con- 
nection with modern skepticism, is, of course, 
within well-defined and well-established limits. 
Whatever of “ the doctrines popularly taught” 
may not be found “ adequately established, 
after reviewing the whole relations of science, 
history, and what is now received as revela- 
tion,” that much of the doctrines popularly 
taught, it is the determinate theological in- 
tention now at last adequately to establish ; 
and that in view of every conceivable require- 
ment of modern thought, and scholarship, and 
culture. Such a thing, however, as conced- 
ing anything of these doctrines, as popularly 
promulgated and defined in the current 
Christian dogmas to be “uncertain,” and 
much more “ mistaken,” is utterly foreign to 
the thought of every responsible theologian 
connected with the movements mentioned. 

Thus far the clergy plainly ought to go. 
But when, in addition to this, the modern 
men of letters seek to goad the clergy for- 
ward into saying which of the determined 
Christian dogmas they regard uncertain, and 
which mistaken, then the clergy must forever 
firmly pause, so long as they either remain 
incumbents of a parish, or claim the right to 
mount a pulpit. They must ever remember 
here, in short, that they are now being goaded 
forward beyond all proper limits, to a free 
discussion of theological difficulties against 
which every principle of common professional 
honor, as well as every legal, ecclesiastical, 
and moral obligation, at once arise in a most 
indignant protest. 

But, says Froude : “ If the popular theory of 
subscription be true, and the Articles are ar- 
ticles of belief, a reasonable human being, 
when little more than a boy, pledges himself 
to a long series of intricate and highly diffi- 
cult propositions of abstract divinity. He un- 
dertakes never to waver or doubt; never to 
allow his mind to be shaken, whatever the 
weight of argument or evidence brought to 
bear upon him. That is to say, he promises 
to do what no man living has the right to do.” 

And yet, despite all this, the professional 
theologian never can alter the fact that he Aas 
promised so to do, and that, if his opinions 





ee, 


change, he can either keep them quiet, or take 
the legal or ecclesiastical consequences of 
their avowal. 

If, therefore, it should ever become a case of 
conscience with any professional theologian 
openly to denounce this Christian dogma as 
“uncertain,” and that Christian dogma as 
“mistaken,” by all means let him keep his 
conscience clear. But while he does this, let 
him not for a single instant, after he begins his 
assault upon the current Christian dogmas, 
continue to claim either the position or the 
perquisites of a loyal teacher of the very dog- 
mas he is denouncing. Let him suffer depo- 
sition from his office, let him resort to some 
honest secular pursuit to secure his livelihood, 
or even let him beg his bread from door to 
door, if that be necessary, but let him evermore 
most jealously preserve himself from such a 
breach of fealty and trust as the one suggest- 
ed. 

But suppose he adopts the counter course 
of seeking deliberately to mount the pulpit, 
denounce the determined dogmas of the spe- 
cial Christian church to which his loyalty is 
pledged, while he yet continues to demand 
support from his parishioners? In that event, 
why should there not be an instant cry to have 
him stifled, silenced, or trampled down, and, 
if no longer punished in life and limb, to have 
him deprived of the means on which life and 
limb can be supported? Why, indeed, 
should nof “the pulpits and the religious press 
ring again with the old shrieks of sacrilege ; 
the machinery of the law-courts be set creak- 
ing on its rusty hinges, and denunciation and 
anathema in the old style take the piace of 
reasoning?” From the stand-point of his 
theological authorities and supporters, the 
clergyman in question has undeniably been 
guilty of the most glaring sacrilege ; the ma- 
chinery of the law-courts, or of the purely 
ecclesiastical judicatures, as the case may be, 
ought to be set in motion for his repression ; 
and it is not reasoning, but only denunciation 
and anathema, that he richly merits. Nor, 
if in any other profession except the theo- 
logical, he had only been guilty of a corre- 
sponding breach of every pledge and obliga- 
tion, would any one whatever ever think to 
question that precisely such a course of 
treatment is the very one he-ought alone to 
look for. 

The truth is, that, as Froude himself ob- 
serves, in all religious matters, “ discussion 1s 
not free so long as the clergy who take any 
side but one are liable to be prosecuted and 
deprived of their means of living; it is not 
free so long as the expression of doubt 
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considered a sin by public opinion, and as a 
crime by the law.” And to issue throughout 
the Christian church, therefore, inflammatory 
appeals to incite the clergy to a free discus- 
sion of modern religious difficulties, despite, 
and even to the denunciation of, the deter- 
mined Christian dogmas, is, all the conditions 
of the problem duly borne in mind, as heart- 
less as it is thoughtless. 

Besides, in putting forth his celebrated 
“ Plea for the Free Discussion of Theological 
Difficulties,” by the professional theologians, 
very little did Froude himself suspect how al- 
most fearfully free that discussion would re- 
quire to be, in order to probe the requisitions 
of the present religious epoch to the very 
bottom. For example, take the vital ques- 
tion of the modern views of Scripture. On 
this subject we have already, in a former pa- 
per, heard our brilliant author bravely calling 
for “an edition of the gospels in which the 
difficulties will neither be slurred over with 
convenient neglect, or noticed with affected 
indifference.” And just before saying this, he 
had likewise quite as bravely said: “ Every 
thinking person who has been brought up a 
Christian, and desires to remain a Christian, 
yet who knows anything of what is passing in 
the world, is looking to be told on what evi- 
dence the New Testament claims to be re- 
ceived . ... Every other miraculous his- 
tory is discredited as legend. . . . We crave 
to have good reason shown us for maintain- 
ing still the one great exception.” 

Manifestly, however, as Renan remarked 
above, concerning Channing, that, “if he bids 
men search for themselves, it does not enter 
his imagination that independent search can 
carry anybody outside of Christianity ;” so 
we must here aver, concerning Froude, that, 
while he so courageously calls for a full and 
fearless investigation of the modern gospel 
question, it does not once enter his imagina- 
tion that such an investigation might possi- 
bly result in the conviction that, if every 
other miraculous history is to be disctedited 
as legend, so the gospels are to this doubt- 
less not the least exception. Having “been 
brought up a Christian,” he “desires to 
remain a Christian,” in his views of Script- 
ure. Or, as he elsewhere says: “The in- 
spiration of the Bible is the foundation of our 
whole belief, and it is a grave matter if we 
are uncertain to what extent it reaches, or 
what and how much it guarantees as true.” 
That is to say, while he demands that the 
clergy shall plumply speak their mind about 
the difficulties connected with the modern 


Bible controversy, he wishes and expects! parishioners, but he must be placed also at 





them to encounter these perplexities not 
only “honorably,” but “ successfully.” With 
any less decided result in the direction of his 
Christian desires than at least the establish- 
ment of “the truth of the main facts of the 
gospel history,” he would not have the slight- 
est patience. But suppose that the free 
discussion of the difficulties in question 
should, in the estimation of certain of the 
clergy, conversely eventuate in the conclu- 
sion that, even in regard to its principal re- 
citals of a supernatural order, the gospel 
history is but a tissue of unhistoric falsehood. 
Plain speaking on the part “of those other 
clergy whose love of truth is unconnected 
with their prospects in life,” having been de- 
manded, those other clergy must, of course, 
be as free to say the Bible abounds with 
myths and legends, as to say the Bible is the 
very Word of God,—if only such should 
chance to be the honest final outcome of 
their free discussion of the Bible question, 
as that issue is now fairly up before the world 
of scholars for discussion and decision. 

Or take the still more fundamental question 
of the person of our Lord. Here “ regardless 
of the faith of eighteen centuries,” the mod- 
ern investigator now asserts the right, as Re- 
nan says, “ to cite before his tribunal the man 
whose brow seems to us always surrounded with 
the haloof divinity.” And not onlyso, but here 
also the modern requisition is that “ the his- 
torian of Jesus shall be as free in his judg- 
ments as the historian of Bouddha or of Ma- 
homet.” But what if, as the net result of a 
free discussion of the question now before us, 
a clergyman concludes that the traditional 
dogma of our Lord's divinity is not only “ un- 
certain,” but palpably ‘ mistaken,” and that 
the view advanced by Renan that Jesus was 
but a divine pretender, supporting his claims 
by common tricks of thaumaturgy, is doubt- 
less the view yet to be adopted. Plain speak- 
ing before his parishioners can be truthful only 
when the aforesaid clergyman mounts the 
pulpit and frankly tells precisely the results 
which he has reached on this question of the 
person of our Lord. 

Or let it be instead conceived that the sub- 
ject of the very existence and personality of 
the Deity himself is to be taken up for a full 
and fair inspection. If, despite all the deter- 
mined religious dogmas, the Christian clergy- 
man is indeed to be free to say how much of 
the doctrines popularly current are either un- 
certain or mistaken, he then must be placed 
not merely at that most limited liberty which 
will answer for a Christian Froude among his 
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that most absolute liberty which will alone 
respond to the widest modern latitude of 
doubt and skepticism among his parishioners, 
and thereby be precisely as open to say that 
he has concluded his full and free inspection 
of this special topic as the honest and open 
pantheist, materialist, or even atheist, as he is 
to say that he has concluded the same as the 
honest Christian theist. 

“ Let us declare it distinctly,” says Renan : 
“ ‘The critical studies relating to the origin of 
Christianity will only speak their deepest ut- 
terances when they shall be cultivated in a 
purely secular and non-religious spirit, accord- 
ing to the method of the Hellenists, the Mos- 
lems, the Hindoos, men strangers to all the- 
ology, who dream neither to applaud nor to 
defame, neither to defend nor to overthrow 
the dogmas.” 

Here, then, we have a requisition made by 
one of the most leading minds, and one of 
the most influential scholars of the present 
generation, for a discussion of the most fun- 
damental questions in religion, not merely in 
a non-theological, but also in a non-religious, 
purely secular and scientific spirit. 

“The whole system of modern education,” 
moreover, says the Duke of Somerset, “ tends 
toward the same result. Men who have been 
carefully trained to distrust authority, and to 
rely for the acquisition of knowledge upon 
experiment, analysis and patient research, 
cannot subsequently divest themselves of a 
habit of mind which has become a part of 
their nature. They must either suppress and 
relinquish all religious thought, or they must 
apply to the records of revealed religion the 
same spirit of investigation which has re- 
opened the sources of history and extended 
the domain of science.” 

A few words just here are accordingly in 
place, as it concerns the purely secular and 
non-religious spirit of the scientist, as distin- 
guished from the counter-spirit of the theolo- 
gian, when the subject-matter of investiga- 
tion partakes of a distinctively religious char- 
acter. 

The scientist, then, according to Renan’s 
remark above, is, first of all, “a stranger to 
all theology, who dreams neither to applaud 
nor to defame, neither to defend nor to over- 
throw the dogmas.” And from this very fact 
he is of course utterly unfettered in connec- 
tion with those dogmatically determined 
views of religious faith which are current in 
the Christian churches, but in connection 
with which we have already seen that the 
theologian, on the contrary, has voluntarily 
placed it beyond both his option and his 





sense of right and wrong to be an independ- 
ent searcher after truth. Neither pledged 
nor paid to preach or defend any given view 
of Christian faith, he, the scientist, is equally 
free to reach and teach either this or that 
conclusion precisely as he pleases. If he 
chooses, in view of all the light he has upon 
the subject, to say that the Bible is inspired, 
that Jesus is divine, and that a personal God 
exists, well. If otherwise, he still violates no 
vow ; he insults and outrages no patron. 

But the theologian, as compared with the 
scientist, is bound hand and foot within him- 
self, as well as without himself, before the 
question of a fearless scientific scrutiny of his 
own religious faith and system. 

And first: “To men or women,” says 
Froude, “‘ of tender and sensitive piety, . . . 
an inquiry into the ground of its faith appears 
shocking and profane .... And yet this 
devotedness of devotion . .. is but one ele- 
ment of excellence. To reverence is good, 
but on the one condition that the object of it 
be a thing that deserves reverence.” “Re- 
ligion,” says Max Miller, “is a sacred sub- 
ject, and . . . has a right to our highest rev- 
erence. . . . But true reverence does not 
consist in declaring a subject, because it is 
dear to us, to be unfit for free and honest in- 
quiry. ‘True reverence is shown in treating 
every subject, however sacred, however dear 
to us, with perfect confidence ; without fear 
and without favor, with . . . an unflinching 
and uncompromising loyalty to truth.” 

But suppose that the spirit of religion be- 
comes, for reasons such as these, so far un- 
devout as seriously to contemplate a formal 
inquiry into the why and wherefore of its be- 
lief, as, for example, on the subject of the God- 
head of our Lord. Still, from the strictly 
religious point of view, devout believers 
“are not,” says Liddon, “seeking truth; 
they are enjoying it. . . . It is even painful 
to them to think of ‘ proving’ a truth whichis 
now the very life of their souls. In their 
whole spiritual activity, in their prayers, 0 
their regular meditations, in their study of 
Holy Scripture, in their habitual thoughts 
respecting the eternal future, they take 
Christ’s Divinity for granted; and it never 
occurs to them to question a reality from 
which they know themselves to be continually 
gaining new streams of light and warmth and 
power.” 

Not all implicit Christian believers, how- 
ever, herein possess the pure religious spit. 
By all their innate tendencies of mind they 
are the rather placed under a sort of men 
tal necessity to be more or less inquirers, 
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doubters, disbehevers, unless they know the 
basis of their faiths. 

These latter Christians are accordingly 
impeded from being scientific investigators 
into the fundamentals of their own religious 
belief—neither because they regard it too 
sacred for inspection, nor because their pie- 
tistic enjoyment of it is too excessive for them 
seriously to think of its deliberate analysis 
and demonstration. At the same time, these 
persons do not doubt any vital Christian 
dogma, but they even stand prepared not 
only to proclaim the full Christian faith in 
the face of all the world, but also to defend 
it, if needs be, in the midst of every peril. 

And thus we have attained to—what? 
Not by any means to the independent and 
scientific searcher after religious truth. 
Conversely, we have still to do merely with 
a man who most unquestionably believes 
that he is already in the full possession of all 
religious truth, and who, in his lowest form, 
is the mere religious controversialist, and 
even in his highest form is nothing beyond 
the mere dogmatical theologian. So long as 
this sort of a religious investigator can pro- 
ceed upon the supposition that a free and 
fearless inspection of the basis of his reli- 
gious belief will undoubtedly result in his be- 
ing able more and more clearly to demon- 
strate how very valid are his dogmas, he is 
the bravest of the brave. Reverse the mat- 
ter, and you have at once quite another sort 
of hero. Merely the well-defined suspicion 
that a free and fearless search for religious 
truth might possibly convert him into a 
skeptic concerning even minor points of 
Christian doctrine, would in itself suffice to 
make him quake and tremble. But let him 
once be fairly confronted with the distinct 
preconception that such a search for truth 
might possibly, in its final outcome, result 
in his turning an infidel in his» views of 
Scripture, a scoffer in his views of Christ, a 
pantheist, materialist, or even atheist in his 
views of God, and then his heart would in 
an instant altogether fail him, in the presence 
of the undertaking instanced. Indeed, the 
most valiant defenders of the Christian re- 
ligion very little suspect how almost entirely 
their valor is dependent upon this single 
thing, namely, the implicit confidence with 
which they undertake and prosecute their 
boldest researches into the why and where- 
fore of the current Christian dogmas. If 
that confidence shall only once fairly begin to 
waver, forthwith signs of giving way, of rout 
= of panic would overspread their pallid 

ces. 








But suppose that, overcoming the internal 
impediments of devout reverence, and pietis- 
tic enjoyment, and implicit confidence, the 
Christian theologian begins to say to himself: 
So many of the most candid and the most 
capable of men are now so deeply unsettled 
in their religious views, so many of the most 
thorough scholars and the most profound 
and careful thinkers are to-day openly hostile 
to the Christian faith and system, it is high 
time to see precisely what is true and what 
is false about the current Christian dogmas. 
Still, even then, it is inherent to the very 
nature of the case that the theologian should 
always conduct his whole inquiry into the 
validity of any given Christian view of truth, 
with the entire bias of his education, all his 
prejudices, all his prepossessions, all his 
prejudgments, and the like, sweeping him 
forever, as by an almost irresistible tide, solely 
in the direction of his own religious stand- 
point. “To say that the clergy,” says 
Froude, ‘‘ who are set apart to study a par- 
ticular subject, are to be the only persons 
unpermitted to have an independent opinion 
upon it, is like saying that lawyers must take no 
part in the amendment of the statute-book ; 
that engineers must be silent upon mechan- 
ism; and, if improvement is wanted in the 
art of medicine, physicians may have nothing 
to say about it.” 

But by this time it must be patent enough, 
we answer, how utterly impossible it is 
that the professional theologian either can 
be free, or can be made free, to discuss the 
fundamental religious questions now fairly up 
before the thinking world for inspection and 
decision, as the requisitions of the age most 
palpably require. Released though he should 
be from every formal pledge to preach and 
defend the current Christian dogmas, ex- 
pressly salaried though he should become to 
pronounce a perfectly fearless verdict on the 
question how many of these dogmas are un- 
certain and how many are mistaken, the 
Christian clergyman would even then require 
to habituate himself for many a long year to 
a free and fearless private study of these 
matters, before he could become internally 
liberated from a thousand mental habitudes 
and feelings which utterly unfit him to fulfill 
the task supposed. If, as the Duke of Som- 
erset above substantially observes, the whole 
system of modern secular education tends to 
make it a sort of mental necessity that the 
laity must either suppress and relinquish all 
religious thought, or else they must apply to 
the records of revealed religion the same free 
and fearless spirit of experiment, analysis, 
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and patient research, which appertains to 
all investigations in the field of science ; if 
this be true, we say, equally true is it that 
the traditional theological education tends to 
make it a sort of counter mental necessity that 
the clergy must either suppress and relin- 
quish all proclivities and habits of religious 
thought to which they have been accustomed, 
or else they must of apply to the fundamen- 
tal questions connected with the Christian 
faith and system any such spirit of investi- 
gation as the one suggested. 

But, in addition to “ the internal liberation 
of the feelings and intellect for certain reli- 
gious and dogmatical presuppositions,” the 
modern investigator of great religious ques- 
tions ought also to possess, according to 
Strauss, a “scientific indifference to results 
and consequences.” 

Not every one is slow to speak about the 
lowest aspect of the interest which the regu- 
lar professional theologians have in proclaim- 
ing and defending the current Christian 
views. Froude, for instance, taunts them 
above with having “a strong temporal interest 
in the defense of the institutions which 
they represent ;” and then forthwith demands 
to “know what those of the clergy think 
whose love of truth is unconnected with their 
prospects in life.” 

Now there doubtless are, and especially in 
the Church of England, many theologians 
who look upon their profession almost exclu- 
sively from the single stand-point of its per- 
quisites. To be maintained in well-paid 
leisure, to be advanced from position to posi- 
tion, and the like, constitutes with them the 
summum bonum of their being clergymen at 
all. 

Buc the men of culture ought to know that 
it is precisely from this class of professional 
theologians that, in the long run, no difficulty 
whatever will be experienced, in case a per- 
fectly outspoken denunciation of the current 
Christian dogmas ever comes in fashion. Only 
let that style of being a Christian clergyman 
become remunerative and popular, and they 
will not for an instant hesitate to adopt it. 
In fact, these mere camp-followers of Christ 
and Christianity, these mere time-servers in 
the Christian ministry,—these are the very 
theological recreants and renegades who are 
already beginning to yield to the taunt and 
pressure of the modern anti-dogma movement, 
and deliberately to mount the pulpit, fairly to 
tell “how much of the doctrines popularly 
taught they conceive to be uncertain and how 
much to be mistaken.” 

But precisely those other professional the- 





ologians who are most steadily refusing to 
enter upon a “free discussion of theological 
difficulties,” wholly irrespective of their for. 
mal pledges in connection with determined 
Christian dogmas,—these latter are the very 
clergymen who are at bottom the least of all 
affected, whether by their present mainte. 
nance, or by their future prospects, in the 
ministry of Jesus Christ. To be sure they 
may just now chance, in many instances, to 
be in the chief positions of honor and emolu- 
ment throughout the Christian church, and 
to be in those positions mainly because 
of their loyalty and zeal in connection 
with the current Christian views. But let 
times change, let this same loyalty and zeal 
come to cost them not only the loss of all 
things that they now secure thereby, but the 
loss of all things that they have and hope and 
are beside, and still they would all the same 
adhere to every view in question. Here are, 
in fact, if need should ever be, your future 
sufferers and martyrs for the doctrines popu- 
larly taught throughout the Christian church 
to-day. They do not defend these doctrines 
merely, mainly, or any otherwise than almost 
accidentally, because they have a strong tem- 
poral interest in doing so. ‘They would de- 
fend these doctrines with an equal zeal, even if 
they had a most overwhelming temporal in- 
terest not to do so, but rather to denounce 
them. ‘They have the most absolute convic- 
tion, not merely of the entire truthfulness of 
all these doctrines, but also of their life-and- 
death importance to all the human race. To 
expect these theologians, when it comes to 
speak of fundamentals and essentials, to admit 
the to them monstrous proposition that this 
Christian dogma is uncertain, and that Chnis- 
tian dogma is mistaken, is like asking them, 
from their own point of view, to plunge the 
whole Christian world backward again into 
pre-Christian darkness, and so to destroy 
the light and hope eternal of all the family 
of man. pe 

It is, accordingly, a simple impossibility for 
the true professional theologian to discuss the 
Christian faith and system with anything even 
approximating to a “ scientific indifference to 
results and consequences.” He could with a 
thousandfold more impartial composure sit 
in deliberate judgment in the case of a 
where his own life and fortune were at issue. 

But with the mere scientific searcher after 
religious truth, all here again at once & 
changed. He has no absolute conviction, 
either of the truthfulness of the current Chris- 
tian views, or of their practical importance to 
any one at all, Conversely, merely whether 

















those views are true or false, is what alone 
he seeks or cares to learn. And all that he 
is accordingly concerned about is simply to 
guard against mistakes in reaching his results. 
So long as his results are verifiable from a 
strictly scientific point of view, whether the 
views themselves are discovered true or false, 
is all the same to him. “We,” says Renan, 
as the simple man of science,—“we seek 
only pure historical truth without one shad- 
ow of theological or politic after-thought ;” 
“content,” as Huxley adds, ‘‘to follow reason 
and fact in singleness and honesty of pur- 
pose wherever they may lead, in the faith 
that a hell of honest men will be more endur- 
able than a paradise full of angelic shams.” 

To the professional theologians, therefore, 
it belongs at the present religious crisis to 
bring up, as much as in them hes, she discus- 
sion and the defense, not the scientific testing, 
of every fundamental Christian tenet fully 
abreast with every intelligent requisition of 
modern thought and culture. 

But all this must of course be done by the 
theologians upon the presupposition that 
every one of those fundamental Christian 
tenets is a true one. Sosoon as the problem 
ceases to be how theologically to set forth 
and defend a given dogma as a true one; 
and becomes how scientifically to determine 
whether that dogma is a true or false one, 
forthwith the occupation of the professional 
theologian is taken from him. In other 
words, a new order of Christian work has 
here been specifically created by the special 
religious emergencies of our day; a work for 
which the theologian proper was no more 
originally intended than he was intended for 
a civil engineer or amilitary commander; a 
work against taking up which he is not only 
expressly pledged, but paid; and a work, 
too, for the practical execution of which he is 
utterly disqualified by his entire theological 
education, by all his mental habitudes, pre- 
judices, preconceptions, prejudgments, as 
well as by his inevitable regard for what he 
considers to be the most momentous results 
and consequences to all the family of man. 

But not so with the thoughtful and the 
scholarly friends of Christ among the laity. 
Conversely, these latter persons are, compar- 
atively speaking, both externally and inter- 
nally free herein to serve, or rather to pro- 
pose to serve, the Christian cause at plea- 
sure. Not only are they, without either 
resignation or deposition, already in “ lay- 
communion.” If they venture “to put 


forward their perplexities,” no one, beyond a 
mere handful of local church officers, can right- 
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fully protest, much less can forcibly prevent. 
Besides which, unlike those of a purely theo- 
logical education, the laity have already, in 
many cases, been “carefully trained to dis- 
trust authority, and to rely for the acquisition 
of knowledge upon experiment, analysis and 
patient research,” and are accordingly, rela- 
tively speaking, prepared from the very out- 
set to apply to all questions related to Chris- 
tianity the same purely secular and non- 
religious spirit of investigation which the 
rigid scientist applies to every question in 
his peculiar province. 

But not only is this peculiar field of Chris- 
tian service as freely open to the Christian 
laity, as it is on all sides hedged in and wall- 
ed about against the Christian clergy. That 
entire tendency and temper of our times 
which create the very need which we have 
been discovering and discussing of a purely 
secular and scientific, as distinguished from a 
purely religious and theological discussion of 
the current Christian dogmas, have themselves 
been primarily created, not by the theologians, 
but by the laymen. Thus Renan, Darwin, 
Huxley, Herbert Spencer, and almost every 
other distinguished founder or leader of the 
now popular and powerful modern schools of 
Antichristian thought are persons in the lay- 
communion. 

Manifestly, however, when the laity have 
themselves created this very necessity for a 
purely secular and non-religious discussion of 
all religious questions, to which the profes- 
sional theologians cannot possibly respond, it 
is very difficult to perceive how Froude should 
ever be entitled to put it in the form of a 
reproach that he, and others like him, “ have 
no hope from theologians, to whatever school 
they may belong.” Why should they have? 
And why should the Christian laity not pro- 
ceed at once to do as Froude proposes, that 
is, “to take the matter into their own hands, 
as they did at the Reformation.” In fact, 
unless our Antichristian men of culture are 
to be the only laymen sufficiently interested 
in the fortunes of Christianity to tell us fairly, 
from the scientific stand-point, “how much 
of the doctrines popularly taught they con- 
ceive to be uncertain, and how much to be 
mistaken,” then our Christian men of culture 
in the lay-communion themselves mus¢ rally 
to the rescue. ; 

And so we helpless and fettered Christian 
clergymen desire, on ovr part, to know on 
many a vital religious question, what those 
of the Christian /ai¢y think “ whose love of 
truth is unconnected with their prospects in 
life.” We must in fact protest against the right 
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of “the educated laymen, the lawyers, the 
historians, the men of science, the states- 
men,” and the like being, as Froude says 
they were in 1863, either for “‘the most part 
silent, or modestly uncertain.” They, com- 
pared with the clergy, are not only free and 
fitted to meet the grave religious issues of 
the present epoch in a truly scientific spirit, 
but, as we saw above, they are much more 
morally responsible for doing so than are the 
clergy. 

And by way of impressing this point of 
moral obligation still more upon the mind and 
conscience of the learned laity, let us revert 
for a moment to the very vital subject select- 
ed by Froude, in 1864, for one of his most im- 
portant essays, namely, “ Criticism and The 
Gospel History.” 

There was not, of course, the very slightest 
objection that England’s great historian 
should, in his treatment of this topic, “ put 
forward some few perplexities of which it 
would be well if English divinity contained a 
clearer solution than is found there.” Neither 
was there the slightest objection that he 
should raise a ringing protest against the 
tardy recognition and superficial handling 
which alone the modern Bible question had 
succeeded in securing from the English 
clergy, prior to the publication of his essay 
mentioned. But after a not very profound 
or intelligent handling of the same question 
by himself, what does our learned layman do? 
Why, he merely turns around upon his lite- 
rary heel and says: “ But the object of this 
article is not to press either this or any other 
theory. . . .Hard worked in other professions, 
and snatching with difficulty sufficient leisure 
to learn how complicated is the problem, the 
laity can but turn to those for assistance who 
are set apart as their theological trustees.” 

Now we clergymen must in turn here crave 
a word with Froude, and that is this. Hav- 
ing put forward his few perplexities, having 
snatched sufficient leisure to learn how com- 
plicated is the modern gospel problem, why 
did he then presume merely to roll the entire 
burden of clearing up this matter wholly 
over upon us theologians. Why did he not 
proceed, in short, with his own investigations 
of the matter until he had either failed or else 
succeeded in getting his demanded “ edition 
of the gospels, in which the difficulties are 
neither slurred over with convenient neglect, 
nor noticed with affected indifference?” 
When Strauss, for example, undertook, in 
1835, on the skeptical side of the question, 
to create all the more scholarly perplexities 
still afloat about the Bible, he made thorough 





work. Let the laymen “who [like Froude] 
have been brought up Christians, and wish to 
remain Christians,” in their views of Scripture, 
at least, make as thorough work, when they 
once begin to defend the Bible, as those other 
laymen make by whom it is assaulted. 

Or, take the case of Renan, whose open 
boast it is that his works are not theological, 
but merely scholarly researches, applying to 
the Christian religion the same scientific prin- 
ciples of criticism adopted toward other 
branches of investigation. And how, pray tell 
us, did this hard-worked Membre de ? Institut 
proceed in the composition and perfection of 
his famous Vie de Jésus? Did he merely snatch 
sufficient leisure to learn how complicated was 
his problem, put forward a few perplexities to 
puzzle the theologians, call on the clergy to 
allay the thunderstorm of doubts which he 
had himself thus set afloat against the wind, 
and then retire to the safe retreat of his own 
secular profession? Conversely, we discov- 
ered in a former paper how Renan fairly 
toiled upon his Vie de Jésus ; reflecting upon 
his subject day and night; neglecting no 
source of information, ancient or modern, in 
the whole range of literature ; exploring in 
addition the entire evangelical province ;—all 
this before he gave his volume to the world; 
and after that, even, steadily searching for 
four entire years together through an immense 
and wearisome mass of criticisms, however 
outrageous and calumnious, for valuable sug- 
gestions, in view of which to give his work 
its final casting. 

And what is true of Renan’s Vie de Jésus, 
is more or less equally true, as we have said 
before, of Seeley’s Zece Homo, of Darwin's 
Origin of Species, of Herbert Spencer's First 
Principles,—is more or less equally true, in 
short, of all the Antichristian volumes, wheth- 
er of these or other authors, which have pro- 
duced a powerful, widespread and permanent 
impression upon the minds of thoughtful men 
throughout the length and breadth of Chnis- 
tendom. These works, be it here repeated, 
have had not merely first-class genius, but 
long time, and deep thought, and thorough 
research, and the most painstaking labor put 
upon them. It is only when we turn to such 
volumes as Christian Theology and Modern 
Skepticism, by the Christian Duke of Som- 
erset, or to such essays as “ Criticism and the 
Gospel History,” by a Christian Froude, that 
we find mere works of superficial smatterers. 
Instead of “ Short [and Superficial] Studies on 
Great Subjects” in religion, it is high sme 
that our learned laymen were giving long 
deep and great ones. 
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But the Christian laity here of course can 
plead that they have all along proceeded on 
the supposition that to produce the works of 
anything more than mere superficial smatter- 
ers on the great religious questions now 
before the world, belonged specifically, not to 
them, but rather to the theologians. And so 
far as the mere past is concerned, so let the 
matter be accepted. But for the present and 
for the future, let it henceforward everywhere 
be proclaimed and understood throughout the 
Christian world that, while the professional 
theologians doubtless have their duties and 
their responsibilities, in connection with the 
fundamental religious unsettlement of the 
present generation, so likewise have the 
Christian laymen also their duties and their 
responsibilities. 

To the professional theologians it belongs, 
for the theologically minded, theologically 
to discuss and settle,—to the laymen in the 
Christian church it belongs, for the scientifi- 
cally minded, scientifically to discuss and 
settle,—all the cardinal questions in religion 
with which the minds of thoughtful men to- 
day are everywhere throughout the Christian 
world perplexed. 

Nor must we fail just here to note and 
hail it as being among the most hopeful as- 
pects of the present status of the conflict, at 
least in England, that already, as contrasted 
with the past, the laity are beginning, so 
largely and so rapidly, and with more or less 
intelligence, to rally to the rescue. Thus, 
while every lecture in the course delivered, in 
1870-71, on Modern Skepticism, before the 
Christian Evidence Society of London, was 
by a professional theologian, five out of the 
eleven lectures in the course delivered before 
the same Society in 1871-72, on Faith and 
Free Thought, were by Christian laymen. 

But this new order of Christian work, 
thus devolved upon the Christian laity, 
as distinguished from the Christian clergy, is 
doubtless one of the most paramount im- 
portance ever devolved upon the friends of 
Christ in all the history of Christendom. 

Already in our opening paper, for example, 
the startling fact was brought to light that, 
compared with the issues now fairly up before 
the reading and thinking masses for a fearless 
scrutiny, and for a final answer, all the issues 
connected with Christianity which were de- 
cided even at the Reformation, do not de- 
serve the very slightest mention. Then, 
roughly speaking, it was merely a question 
between Christians about the doctrines and 
practices of that Christian Church at large 
which, however divided into sects and cliques, 








yet, in some sense or another, held to the Bible 
as a common hope and heirloom. Now, on 
the contrary, not only the Christian Scriptures, 
but the Christian miracles, the Christian Christ, 
and the very Christian God, are the prizes 
for which the Christian world must struggle 
and struggle on until the day is either lost or 
won. 

Besides, says Froude: “ For fifteen centu- 
ries of its existence, the Christian church was 
supposed to be under the immediate guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, which miraculously con- 
trolled its decisions, and precluded the pos- 
sibility of error. ‘This theory broke down at 
the Reformation, but it left behind it a con- 
fused sense that theological truth was in some 
way different from other truth.” “ Mr. Man- 
sell tells us that in the things of God reason is 
beyond her depth, and that we must accept 
what is established, or we must believe no- 
thing.” 

Over against which remark of Mansell, 
Huxley tells us that “the present antago- 
nism between theology and science does not 
arise from any assumption by the men of 
science, that all theology must necessarily be 
excluded from science, but simply because 
they are unable to allow that reason and mo- 
rality have two weights and two measures : 
and that the belief in a proposition, because 
authority tells you it is true, or because you 
wish to believe it, which is a high crime and 
misdemeanor when the subject-matter of rea- 
son is of one kind, becomes, under the a/ias 
of faith, the greatest of all virtues, when the 
subject-matter of reason is of another kind.” 
“ Nothing could be more satisfactory to the 
worshiper of the severe truthfulness of 
science than the attempt to dispense with all 
beliefs, save such as could brave the light, 
and seek, rather than fear, criticism.” 

“ And itis because,” says Herbert Spencer, 
“they are conscious how undeniably valid 
are most of its propositions, that the theo- 
logical party regard science with so much 
alarm. ‘They know that during the two thou- 
sand years of its growth, some of its larger 
divisions—mathematics, physics, astronomy 
—have been subject to the’ rigorous criti- 
cisms of successive generations, and have 
notwithstanding become even more firmly es- 
tablished. They know that, unlike many of 
their doctrines, which were once universally 
received, but have age by age been more fre- 
quently called in question, the doctrines of 
science, at first confined to a few scattered 
inquirers, have been slowly growing into gen- 
eral acceptance, and are now in great part 
admitted as beyond dispute. They know 
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that men of science throughout the world 
subject each other's results to the most 
searching examination; and that error is 
mercilessly exposed and rejected as soon as 
discovered.” 

Thus, during all this time that the clergy are 
being prohibited from a perfectly free and 
fearless inspection of the question in how far 
the current Christian dogmas are either true 
or false, the impression is swiftly sweeping 
like a tidal wave across the more reflective 
minds throughout the Christian world, that 
“theological truth is in some way different 
from other truth,” in quite another sense than 
Mr. Mansell ever dreamed. Men will no 
longer “allow that reason and morality 
have two weights and two measures.” Re- 
ligion must be a subject-matter of investi- 
gation in the same scientific sense that any- 
thing besides is a subject-matter of investiga- 
tion. Dogmas that are said to be too deep 
for reason, are becoming very widely thought 
to be too shallow for inspection. Matters of 
faith which are being so jealously guarded 
by the theologians against a free and fearless 
scientific scrutiny, are becoming more and 
more suspected of not being able to bear a 
free and fearless scientific scrutiny. 

Accordingly the proposal is constantly 
becoming more and more extended and 
more and more imperative to dispense 
with all beliefs, saving only such as can 
brave the light, and seek rather than fear 
criticism. And if the question be raised 
where, from the truly scientific point of view, 
such beliefs alone are found, the men of 
science answer very glibly. We men of 
science, they affirm, subject the results of 
each other to the most searching examina- 
tions, mercilessly expose and reject error so 
soon as discovered, and yet the great conclu- 
sions of science are being more and more 
established. But in the case of the dogmas 
of theology, they continue, all this is exactly 
reversed. The more these dogmas are sub- 
jected to the scientific tests of the advancing 
ages, the more they are subverted. Once, in 
comparatively unscientific ages, almost uni- 
versally received, these dogmas are now be- 
coming more and more universally called in 
question, exploded, and discarded, among thé 
cultured and the thoughtful. 

Manifestly, in times when the entire intel- 
lectual atmosphere is surcharged, even to the 
explosive point, with such a tone and temper, 
either the current Christian dogmas must be 
rested fairly and firmly “ upon evidence and 
reasoning of a like character to that which 
claims our assent to ordinary scientific pro- 





positions,” or else the men of thoughtfulness 
and culture, who have already so largely 
overrun the Christian world in a successful 
apostleship of antichristian views of God, 
of Christ, of revelation, and the like, ere 
long will number their disciples by even more 
astounding numbers than they number them 
at present, wherever they disseminate their 
doctrines. 

But will Christianity indeed be able to stand 
a thorough scientific sifting ? If not, then so 
much the worse for Christianity. For, as has 
already been substantially observed, if Chris- 
tianity is hereafter to command a name and 
place at all among immense masses of the 
modern men of thoughtfulness and culture, 
and also among their much more immense 
retinue of followers, then Christianity must 
hasten to demand and to secure acceptance 
from these persons, just as other scientific 
matters do. Unless it does this, every one of 
the many forms of religion now brought for- 
ward in the name of modern thought and 
culture, to take the place of Christianity, must 
continue more or less overwhelmingly success- 
ful in their struggle for the mastery. 

Nor must we Christians delude ourselves, 
as if the men of thoughtfulness and culture, 
who now demand to have a scientific basis 
for their religious faith, all belong to “the 
present generation of infidels!” So far other- 
wise, whatever many of these men may be- 
come to-morrow, to-day they claim and wish 
to keep the name of Christians. But says 
Froude: ‘We are arrived visibly at one of 
those recurring times when the accounts are 
called in for audit ; when the title-deeds are 
to be looked through, and established opinions 
again tested.” ‘In the ordinary branches 
of human knowledge, or inquiry, the judicious 
questiontng of received opinions has been re- 
garded as the sign of scientific vitality, the 
principle of. scientific advancement, the very 
source and root of healthy progress and 
growth.” “It might have been that Prov: 
dence... had raised religion into a higher 
sphere, and had appointed on earth a living 
and visible authority which could not em, 
guided by the Holy Spirit into truth, and di 
vinely sustained in the possession of it. Such 
a body the Roman Catholic Church conceives 
itself to be, but, in breaking away from its 
communion, Protestant Christians have de- 
clared their conviction that neither the Church 
of Rome, nor they themselves, nor any other 
body of men on earth, are exempt from a lia 
bility to error . . . . And it becomes thus our 
duty, as well as our right, to examine per 
cally our intellectual defenses ; to abandon 
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positions which the alterations of times makes 
untenable ; and to admit into the service of 
the sanctuary the fullest light of advancing 
knowledge.” 

Nor must we here forget the language also 
of the Christian Duke of Somerset above, 
who speaks in behalf of multitudes throughout 
the Christian Church in averring that “ they 
must either suppress and relinquish all reli- 
gious thought, or else they must apply to the 
records of revealed religion the same spirit of 
investigation which has already opened the 
sources of history and extended the domain 
of science.” 

Indeed, the great secret of the most rapid 
and the most appalling spread, in every con- 
ceivable direction, of modern skepticism 
among Christians of the higher mental grades, 
is here discovered. They feel that they must 
know religious truth for at least as valid rea- 
sons as they know any other truth. They 
feel, and rightly feel, that Christianity, as theo- 
logically established, is very often not rested 
upon evidence which would rationally satisfy 
a fearless scientific thinker. The various 
antichristian forms of faith, now current in 
the several Christian countries, are, however, 
conversely put forward with at least a vast array 
of truly scientific seeming. Here, therefore, 
in some form or another, is a religious faith, 
these persons say, that at least appears and 
purports to rest upon a rigidly scientific basis ; 
which Christianity, as theologically presented, 
confessedly does not. What wonder, there- 
fore, that Christianity is rejected, and that some 
form or another of antichristian credence is ac- 
cepted, by such constantly increasing numbers 
of the men throughout the Christian Church, 
whose attitude of mind is above depicted ? 

Manifestly the only conceivable remedy 
for this is promptly to place Christianity, in 
comparison with all other systems of religion, 
upon a truly scientific basis,—if such a thing 
is possible. When men are everywhere be- 
coming more and more determined to be able 
to give a rigidly scientific reason for the re- 
ligious faith that is in them, either these men 
must everywhere be made able to give such 
a reason for adhering to the Christian faith, 
or else they must everywhere be permitted 
to give in their adhesion to some other form 
of faith, for which they at least suppose such 
a reason is assignable. 

Whatever current Christian dogma is found 
unable to give a truly scientific reason for de- 
manding a continued credence from the truly 
scientific thinker must, of course, at once put 
aside all claims upon the credence of the 
truly scientific thinker. 

VoL. VI.—47 


But what if certain of the current Christian 
dogmas should, on the contrary, only be found 
but too anxious to repudiate all merely theo- 
logical defenses, and bravely court the test- 
ing of the modern world of savants? So 
soon as this fact is demonstrated, that much 
of Christianity at least will soon get a solid 
footing in the world referred to. For any 
learned savant hereafter to affect to patron- 
ize that much of Christianity will be very 
much the same as if he should condescend to 
speak with sympathy of the law of gravitation. 
For any distinguished leader of public opinion 
in the higher mental circles hereafter to speak 
sneeringly of that much of Christianity will 
be very much the same as if he should attempt 
to overwhelm with ridicule some settled fact 
in physics. For all the world of scholars 
hereafter to seek to undermine and explode 
that much of Christianity will be very much 
the same as if they should expend all their 
engineering skill, and all the resources of 
their magazines, beneath one of Euclid’s best- 
established problems. 

Here, then, is a wide and open field of 
most momentous Christian service, into which 
our Christian laymen can and ought at once 
to enter. 

Nor, whatever may be the hopeless doom 

of very much of the so-called Christian The- 
ology, do we personally feel that the effort 
to place Christianity upon a truly scientific 
basis will be at all abortive in the final out- 
come. Conversely, we have already at- 
tempted in these pages to place at least 
the miracles of the Christian Christ upon 
as firm a footing in the solid world of fact 
and figures as are the battles of a Czesar. 
We do not say that we succeeded in 
the effort; but we do say that we fair- 
ly threw down the gauntlet at the feet of 
modern scientists to discover any error in the 
process by which our proposition claims to 
be established, and that thus far the gauntlet 
lies untouched precisely where we threw it. 
’ Hereafter we may be able to see how sun- 
dry other cardinal tenets of the Christian 
faith will stand the testing of the fearless 
scientific thinker. 

Meanwhile, we are nothing but a profes- 
sional theologian; and, whatever we shall 
always hold ourselves in readiness to do extra- 
professionally, as a professional theologian 
we can merely pioneer the way a little in these 
matters for our learned Christian laymen. 

But when our learned Christian laymen 
once fairly undertake to place the Christian 
| faith and system on a purely scientific basis, 
| there must after that be, as there shall on 
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our personal part be, neither sign nor show 
of after-thought or vacillation. It must be 
remembered, in short, that every determined 
Christian dogma, however sacred, and how- 
ever vital, is thereby fairly placed on trial be- 
fore the world of savants, and not only so, 
but fairly placed on trial before the world of 
savants, on the simple issue of its truthful- 
ness or falsity. And to guard against all 
possibility of error here, the whole conduct 
of the inquiry must, as Renan rightly urges, 
be “in a purely secular and non-religious 
spirit, according to the methods of the Hel- 
lenists, the Moslems, the Hindoos; men 
strangers to all theology ; who dream neither 
to applaud nor to defame, neither to uphold 
nor to overthrow the dogmas.” Truth, and 
truth only; truth not as a consequence, but 
as a cause; truth for only valid reasons ; 
truth at the merciless exposure of all errors 
and all sophistries; truth at all costs, and 
truth at all hazards,—such alone must be the 





constant watchwords. 

Whenever, after the essential preliminary 
stages of careful preparation, the discussion 
of the current Christian dogmas shall have 
been undertaken by our Christian laymen in 
this truly scientific spirit, and with the sim- 
ple end in view of deciding, from the strictly 
scientific stand-point, in how far those dog- 
mas are either true or false, forthwith our 
Christian laymen will discover that they are 
merely working at a common problem with 
all the leading modern skeptics who possess 
the truly scientific tone and temper. For 
the leading modern skeptics mentioned do 
not by any means propose to dispense with 
all religious beliefs, simply because such be- 
liefs are Christian. Conversely, they merely 
propose to dispense with all such beliefs, 
whether Christian or Antichristian, as cannot 
brave the light, and seek, rather than shun, 
a fearless scientific scrutiny. They do not 
demand that the current Christian dogmas 
shall be set aside by the modern savant 
merely because such dogmas chance to be 
the current Christian ones. Conversely, 
they confine themselves to the thoroughly 
reasonable requisition that either every one 
of those dogmas must be fairly rested upon 
evidence and reasoning.of a like character to 
that which claims our assent to ordinary 
scientific propositions, and so take its legiti- 
mate place as in itself a part of science ; or 





else that every one of those dogmas must be 
frankly conceded to have no scientific basis, 
and so be discarded as having neither part | 
nor lot with science. 

It is indeed true that, in thus undertaking | 


to decide, from the strictly scientific point of 
view, in how far the current Christian views 
are either true or false, the Christian layman 
will, to begin with, assume such views are 
true ; whereas the antichristian will also, to 
begin with, assume such views are false—that 
is, in so far as they either assert or imply the 
supernatural. 

But while this is true, it is also true that, in 
the battle of opinion now supposed to be 
joined between the Christian laymen and the 
antichristian, neither the one nor the other 
will have it for his ultimate object to estab- 
lish that his own opinion is the right one, 
whether right or wrong; but both the one 
and the other will have it for his ultimate ob- 
ject solely to discover in how far his owh 
opinion, and that of his opponent alike, is 
either right or wrong. In other words, the 
merciless exposure of all error, his own includ- 
ed, and the discovery of all truth, his oppo- 
nent’s included, will thus become the common 
aim of both the Christian and the antichristian 
layman. 

And in this way we should at once have 
done with all that traditional contention for 
the mere triumph of a given religious view, 
whether right or wrong, which has thus far 
succeeded almost exclusively in making the 
very name of religion but little better than a 
bitter battle-cry, and in converting only too 
many of the so-called religious investigators, 
whether orthodox or infidel, into little more 
than the commonest contestants in a coarse 
religious quarrel. Religion, that is to say, 
would, by the simple expedient suggested, be 
forthwith removed altogether from the vulgar 
and obscuring region of passionate and par- 
tisan ‘contention; religious investigations 
would forthwith partake of the dignity, and 
the calmness, and the candor which their 
gravity demands ; and all sincere religious in- 
vestigators would forthwith come to recognize 
in all other sincere religious investigators, 
whether orthodox or infidel, a common broth- 
erhood of seekers after truth. And sucha 
brotherhood all sincere religious investigators, 
whether orthodox or infidel, plainly ought 
to be, in fact as well as feeling,—mutuaily 
assisting the one the other to expose that error 
which it is their common aim to shun, and to 
discover that truth which it is their com 
mon aim to find. 

Looked at from this stand-point, all hon- 
or to those American publishers who are giving 
a free circulation here, whether through the 
formal volume, or in any other form, to the 


| most intrepid antichristian thinking from 


the other side. All honor to those AmericaD 
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scholars, also, who, whether by their voice or 
pen, are already beginning fairly to force the 
earnest and honest Christian thinker here 
manfully to take the field for a free and fearless 
scientific sifting of the current Christian views. 
Let the battle now, in every great arena of the 
struggle, and on every vital aspect of the ques- 
tions involved, be fairly and squarely joined. 
Without fear and without favor, let Christian- 
ity from this moment onward march forth to 
meet in open, honest conflict, whatever anti- 
christian form of faith is anywhere being put 


forward, in the name of modern thought and 
culture, to take her ancient place. If they, in 
| comparison with herself, stand upon a truly 
scientific basis, let us know the truth ; if she, 
| in comparison with them, stands upon a truly 
| scientific basis, then let us know the truth as 
| well. And just so surely as she does so stand, 
| 
| 
| 
| 





just so sureiy shall she yet resume her more 
than pristine sway among and over all the finer 
souls of every Christian land. If otherwise, 
then otherwise her future must be augured, 
and augured by her friends. 


Ae 
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A STORY OF 


In the heart of New Orleans stands a 


large four-story brick building, that has so | 


stood for about three-quarters of a century. 
Its rooms are rented toa class of persons 
occupying them simply for lack of activity to 
find better and cheaper quarters elsewhere. 
With its gray stucco peeling off in broad 
patches, it has a solemn look of gentility in 
rags, and stands, or, as it were, hangs, about 
the corner of two ancient streets, like a faded 
fop looking for employment. 

Under its main archway is a dingy apothe- 
cary-shop. On one street is the bazaar of 
a modiste en robes et chapeaux and other 
humble shops ; on the other, the immense 
batten doors with gratings over the lintels, 
barred and bolted with masses of cobwebbed 
iron, like the door of a donjon, are overhung 
by a creaking sign (left by the sheriff), on 
which is faintly discernible the mention of 
wines and liquors. A peep through one of 


the shops reveals a square court within, hung | 
with many lines of wet clothes, its sides | 


hugged by rotten staircases that seem vainly 
trying to clamber out of the rubbish. 

The neighborhood is one long since given 
up to fifth-rate shops, whose masters and 
mistresses display such enticing mottoes as 
“Au gagne-petit/” Innumerable children 
swarm about, and, by some charm of the 
place, are not run over, but obstruct the 
banquettes playing their clamorous games. 

The building is a thing of many windows, 
where passably good-looking women appear 
and disappear, clad in cotton gowns, water- 
ing little outside shelves of flowers and cacti, 
or hanging canaries’ cages. Their husbands 


are keepers in wine-warehouses, rent-collect- 
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ors for the agents of old Frenchmen who have 
been laid up to dry in Paris, custom-house 
supernumeraries and court-clerks’ deputies 
(for your second-rate Creole is a great seeker 
for little offices). A decaying cornice hangs 
over, dropping bits of mortar on passers-by, 
like a boy at a boarding-house. 

The landlord is one Kookoo, an ancient 
Creole of doubtful purity of blood, who takes 
all suggestions of repairs as personal insults. 
He was young when his father left him this 
inheritance, and has grown old and wrinkled 
and brown, like a mummy, in the business. 
He smokes cascarilla, wears velveteen, and 
is as punctual as an executioner. 

To Kookoo’s venerable property a certain 
old man used to come every evening, 
stumbling through the groups of prattling 
children who frolicked about in the early 
moonlight,—whose name no one knew, but 
whom all the neighbors designated by the title 
of ’Sieur, George. It was his wont to be 
seen taking a straight—too straight—course 
toward his home, never careening to right or 
left, but now and then forcing himself labori- 
| ously forward as though there were a high 
| gale in front, or scudding briskly ahead at a 
| ridiculous little dog-trot as if there werea 
| tornado behind. He would go up the main 
| staircase very carefully, sometimes stopping 
half-way up for thirty or forty minutes’ doze, 
| 


but getting to the landing eventually, and 
tramping into his room in the second story, 
with no little elation to find it still there. 
Were it not for these slight symptoms of pota- 
tions, he was such a one as you would pick 

| out of a thousand for a miser. A year or 
two ago he suddenly disappeared. 
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A great many years ago, when the old 
house was still new, a young man with no 
baggage but a small hair-trunk came and 
took the room I have mentioned and another 
adjoining. He supposed he might stay fifty 
days—and he stayed fifty years and over. 
This was a very fashionable neighborhood, 
and he kept the rooms on that account month 
after month. 

When he had been here about a year 
something happened to him, so it was 
rumored, that greatly changed the tenor of 
his life. Hints of a duel, of a reason warped, 
of disinheritance, and many other unauthor- 
ized rumors, flickered up and died out, while 
he became recluse, and, some say, formed one 
most unmanly habit. His neighbors would 
have been neighborly had he allowed them, 
but he never let himself be understood, and 
les Américains are very droll anyhow ; so, as 
they could do nothing else, they cut him. 

So exclusive was he that (though it may 
have been for economy) he never admitted 
even a housemaid, but kept his apartments 
himself. Only the merry serenaders, who in 
those times used to sing under the balconies, 
woul’. now and then give him a crumb of 
their fease for pure fun’s sake; and after a 
while, because trey could not find out his full 
name, called him, «¢ hazard, George—but 
always prefixing Monsieue Afterward, when 
he began to be careless in hés dress, and the 
fashion of serenading had passed away, the 
commoner people dared to shorten the title 
to “’Sieur George.” 

Many seasons came and went. The city 
changed like a growing boy; gentility und 
fashion went up-town, but Sieur George still re- 
tained his rooms. Every one knew him slight- 
ly, and bowed, but no one seemed to know 
him well, unless it were a brace or so of those 
convivial fellows in regulation-blue at little 
Fort St. Charles. He often came home late, 
with one of these on either arm, all singing 
different tunes and stopping at every twenty 
steps to tell secrets. But by-and-by the fort 
was demolished, church and government pro- 
perty melted down under the warm demand 
for building-lots, the city spread like a ring- 
worm,—and one day ’Sieur George steps out 
of the old house in full regimentals ! 

The Creole neighbors rush bareheaded 
into the middle of the street as though there 
were an earthquake or a chimney on fire. 
What: to do or say or think they do not 
know ; they are at their wits’ ends, therefore 
well-nigh happy. However, there is a Ger- 
man blacksmith’s shop near by, and they 
watch to see what Jacob will do. Jacob 











| . . 
| steps into the street with every eye upon 
| him ; he approaches Monsieur—he addresses 


to him a few remarks—they shake hands 
—they engage in some conversation—Mon- 
sieur places his hand on his sword !—now he 
passes. 

The populace crowd around the Dlack- 
smith, children clap their hands softly and 
jump up and down on tiptoes of expecta. 
tion—’Sieur George is going to the war in 
Mexico! 

“Ah!” says a little girl in the throng, 
“’Sieur George’s two rooms will be empty; I 
find that very droll.” 

The landlord,—this same Kookoo,—is in 
the group. He hurls himself into the house 
and up the stairs. ‘ Fifteen years pass since 
he have been in those room!” He arrives at 
the door—it is shut—* It is lock!” 

In short, further investigation revealed 
that a youngish lady in black, who had been 
seen by several neighbors to enter the house, 
but had not, of course, been suspected of 
such remarkable intentions, had, in company 
with a middle-aged slave-woman, taken these 
two rooms, and now, at the slightly-opened 
door, proffered a month’s rent in advance. 
What could a landlord do but smile? Yet 
there was a pretext left; “the rooms must 
need repairs ?”——“ No, sir; he could look in 
and see.” Joy! he looked in. All was neat- 
ness. The floor unbroken, the walls cracked 
but a little, and the cracks closed with new 
plaster, no doubt by the zealous hand of 'Sieur 
George himself. Kookoo’s eyes swept sharp- 
ly round the two apartments. The furni- 
ture, was all there. Moreover, there was 
Monsieur’s little hair-trunk. He should 
not soon forget that trunk. One day, fit 
teen years or more before, he had taken 
hojd of that trunk to assist Monsieur to ar- 
range his apartment, and Monsieur had 
drawm his fist back and cried to him to 
“drop it!" Afais / there it was, looking very 
suSpiclOns in Kookoo’s eyes, and the lady's 
domestic, as tidy as a yellow-bird, went and 
sat onit. * Could that trunk contain treasure? 
It might, for Madame wanted to shut the 
door, and, iy fact, did so. 

The lady was quite handsome—had been 
more so, but Was still young—spoke the beau- 
tiful language, and kept, in the inner room, 
her discreet an-] taciturn mulattress, a tall, 
straight woman, With a fierce eye, but called 
by the young Cteoles of the neighborhood 
“ confound’ good-lgokin’.” 

Among /es Amépicaines, where the new 
neighbor is called upon by the older residents, 
this lady might have made friends in spite 
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being as reserved as 'Sieur George ; but the 
reverse being the Creole custom, and she 
being well pleased to keep her own company, 
chose mystery rather than society. 

The poor landlord was sorely troubled ; it 
must not that anything de ¢rep take place in 
his house. He watched the two rooms nar- 
rowly, but without result, save to find that 
Madame plied her needle for pay, spent her 
money for little else besides harp-strings, and 
took good care of the little trunk of Mon- 
sieur. ‘I'his espionage was a good turn to 
the mistress and maid, for when Kookoo 
announced that all was proper, no more was 
said by outsiders. Their landlord never got 
but one question answered by the middle- 
aged maid: 

“* Madame, he feared, was a litt’ bit embar- 
rass’ pour money, eh?” 

“Non; Mademoiselle [Mademoiselle, you 
notice !] had some property, but did not want 
to eat it up.” 

Sometimes lady-friends came, in very ele- 
gant private carriages, to see her, and one or 
two seemed to beg her—but in vain—to go 
away with them ; but these gradually dropped 
off, until lady and servant were alone in the 
world. And so years, and the Mexican war, 
went by. 

‘The volunteers came home ; peace reigned, 
and the city went on spreading up and down 
the land; but ’Sieur George did not return. 
It overran the country like cocoa-grass. 
Fields, roads, woodlands, that were once 
‘Sieur George's places of retreat from man- 
kind, were covered all over with little one- 
story houses in the “Old Third,” and fine 
residences and gardens up in “ Lafayette.” 
Streets went slicing, like a butcher's knife, 
through old colonial estates, whose first mas- 
ters never dreamed of the city reaching them, 
—and Sieur George was still away. ‘lhe four- 
story brick got old and ugly, and the sur- 
roundings dim and dreamy. ‘Theaters, pro- 
cessions, dry-goods stores, government estab- 
lis:ments, banks, hotels, and all spirit of en- 
terprise were gone to Canal-street and be- 
yond, and the very beggars were gone with 
them. ‘The little trunk got very old and bald, 
and still its owner lingered ; still the lady, 
somewhat the worse for lapse of time, look- 
ed from the balcony-window in the brief 
southern twilights, and the maid every morn- 
ing shook a worn rug or two over the dan- 
gerous-looking railing ; and vet neither had 
made friends or enenues. 

The two roums, from having been stingily 
kept at first, were needing repairs half the 
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| already moved it. 





tume, and the occupants were often moving, 


| now into one, now back into the other; yet 


the hair-trunk was seen only by glimpses, the 
landlord, to his infinite chagrin, always being 
a little too late in offering his services, the 
women, whether it was light or heavy, having 
He thought it significant. 

Late one day of a most bitter winter,—that 
season when, to the ecstatic amazement of 
a whole cityful of children, snow covered 
the streets ankle deep,—there came a soft 
tap on the corridor-door of this pair of rooms, 
The lady opened it, and beheld a tall, lank, 
iron-gray man, a total stranger, standing 
behind—Monsieur George! Both men were 
weather-beaten, scarred and tattered. Across 
"Sieur George’s crown, leaving a long, bare 
streak through his white hair, was the souve- 
nir of a Mexican saber. 

The landlord had accompanied them to 
the door: it was a magnificent opportunity. 
Mademoiselle asked them all in and tried 
to furnish a seat to each; but failing, 'Sieur 
George went straight across the room and 
sat on the hair-trunk. ‘The action was so 
conspicuous, the landlord laid it up in his 
penetrative mind. 

Sieur George was quiet, or, as it appear- 
ed, quieted. ‘The mulattress stood near him, 
and to her he addressed, in an undertone, 
most of the little he said, leaving Mademoi- 
selle to his companion. The stranger was a 
warm talker, and seemed to please the lady 
from the first ; but if he pleased, nothing else 
did. Kookoo, intensely curious, sought some 
pretext for staying, but fuund none. They 
were, altogether, an uncongenial company. 
The lady seemed to think Kookoo had no 
business there; ‘Sieur George seemed to 
think the same concerning his companion ; 
and the few words between Mademoiselle 
and Monsieur were cool enough. The maid 
appeared nearly satisfied, but could not avoid 
casting an anxious eye at times upon her 
mistress. Naturally the visit was short. 

The next day but one the two gentlemen 
came again in better attire. ‘Sieur George 
evidently disliked his conypanion, yet would 
not rid himself of him. The stranger was a 
gesticulating, stagy fellow, much Monsieur’s 
junior, an incessant talker in Creole-I‘rench, 
always excited on small matters and unable 
to appreciate a great one. Once, as they 
were leaving, Kookoo,—accidents will hap- 
pen,—was under the stairs. As they began to 
descend the tall man was speaking : ““—bet- 
ter to bury it,”—the startled landlord heard 
him say, and held his breath, thinking of the 
trunk ; but no more was uttered. 

A week later they came again. 
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A week later they came again. 

A week later they came yet again ! 

The landlord’s eyes began toopen. There 
must be a courtship in progress. It was 
very plain now why ’Sieur George had wished 
not to be accompanied by the tall gentle- 
man ; but since his visits had become regu- 
Jar and frequent, it was equally plain why he 
did not get rid of him ;—because it would 
not look well to be going and coming too 
often alone. Maybe it was only this tender 
passion that the tall man had thought “ better 
to bury.” Lately there often came sounds of 
gay conversation from the first of the two 
rooms, which had been turned into a parlor; 
and as, week after week, the friends came 
down-stairs, the tall man was always in high 
spirits and anxious to embrace ’Sieur George, 
who,—“ sly dog,” thought the landlord,— 
would try to look grave, and only smiled in 
an embarrassed way. ‘Ah! Monsieur, you 


| 
| 





“ Diable! ze long gentyman !”—With his 


_ hands upon his forehead, he watched the 
| carriage trundle away. It passed out of 


tink to be varry conning; mais you not so | 


conning as Kookoo, no;” and the inquisi- 
tive littke man would shake his head and 
smile, and shake his head again, as a man has 
a perfect right to do under the conviction 
that he has been for twenty years baffled by 
a riddle and is learning to read it at last. 

A few months passed quickly away, and 
it became apparent to every eye in or about 
the ancient mansion that the landlord’s guess 
was not so bad; in fact, that Mademoiselle 
was to be married. 

On a certain rainy Spring afternoon, a 
single hired hack drove up to the main 
entrance of the old house, and after some 
little bustle and the gathering of a crowd of 
damp children about the big doorway, ’Sieur 
George, muffled in a newly-repaired over- 
coat, jumped out and went up-stairs. A 
moment later he reappeared, leading Made- 
moiselle, wreathed and veiled, down the 
stairway. Very fair was Mademoiselle still. 
Her beauty was mature,—fully ripe,—maybe 
a little too much so, but only a little ; and as 
she came down with the ravishing odor of 
orange-flowers floating about her, she seemed 
the garlanded victim of a pagan sacrifice. 
The mulattress in holiday gear followed be- 
hind. 

The landlord owed a duty to the commu- 
nity. He arrested the maid on the last step: 
“Your mistress, she goin’ four marier ’Sieur 
George? It make me glad, glad, glad!” 

“ Marry Sieur George? Non, Monsieur.” 

“Non? Not marrie ’Sieur George? 
Mais comment?” 

“She's going to marry the tall gentle- 
man.” 





sight through the rain; he turned to enter 
the house, and all at once tottered under the 
weight of a tremendous thought,—they had 
left the trunk! He hurled himself up-stairs 
as he had done seven years before, but again 
—‘ Ah, bah!!"—the door was locked, and 
not a picayune of rent due. 

Late that night a small square man, ina 
wet overcoat, fumbled his way into the damp 
entrance of the house, stumbled up the 
cracking stairs, unlocked, after many lan- 
guid efforts, the door of the two rooms, and 
falling over the hair-trunk, slept until the 
morning sunbeams climbed over the balcony 
and in at the window, and shone full on the 
back of his head. Old Kookoo passing the 
door just then, was surprised to find it slight- 
ly ajar—pushed it open silently, and saw, 
within, Sieur George in the act of rising 
from his knees beside the mysterious trunk! 
He had come back to be once more the ten- 
ant of the two rooms. 

‘Sieur George, for the second time, was a 
changed man—changed from bad to worse; 
from being retired and reticent, he had come, 
by reason of advancing years, or mayhap 
that which had left the terrible scar on his 
head, to be garrulous. When, once in a 
while, employment sought him (for he never 
sought employment), whatever remuneration 
he received went its way for something that 
left him dingy and threadbare. He now 
made a lively acquaintance with his landlord, 
as, indeed, with every soul in the neighbor- 
hood, and told all his adventures in Mexican 
prisons and Cuban cities ; including full details 
of the hardships and perils experienced jointly 
with the “long gentleman” who had married 
Mademoiselle, and who was no Mexican or 
Cuban, but a genuine Louisianian. 

“It was he that fancied me,” he said, 
“not I him; but once he had fallen in love 
with me I hadn’t the force to cast him off 
How Madame ever should have liked him was 
one of those woman's freaks that a map 
mustn’t expect to understand. He was no 
more fit for her than rags are fit for a queen; 
and I could have choked his head off the 
night he hugged me round the neck and told 
me what a suicide she had committed. But 


other fine women are committing that same 
folly every day, only they don’t wait until 
they’re thirty-four or five to do it.—‘ Why 
don’t I like him?’ Well, for one reason, he's 
drunkard!” Here Kookoo, whose imperfect 
knowledge of English prevented his intelli- 
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moderately. 

However, with all Monsieur’s prattle, he 
never dropped a word about the man he had 
been before he went away; and the great 
hair-trunk puzzle was still the same puzzle, 
growing greater every day. 

Thus the two rooms had been the scene of 
some events quite queer, if not really strange ; 
but the queerest that ever they presented, I 
guess, was ’Sieur George coming in there one 
day, crying like a little child, and bearing in 
his arms an infant—a girl—the lovely offspring 
of the drunkard whom he so detested, and 
poor, robbed, spirit-broken and now dead 
Madame. He took good care of the orphan, 
for orphan she was very soon. The long gen- 
tleman was pulled out of the old basin one 
morning, and ’Sieur George identified the body 
at the Tréme station. He never hired a nurse 
—the father had sold the mother’s maid quite 
out of sight; so he brought her through all the 
little ills and around all the sharp corners of 
baby-life and childhood, without a human 
hand to help him, until one evening, having 
persistently shut his eyes to it for weeks and 
months, like one trying to sleep in the sun- 
shine, he awoke to the realization that she 
was a woman. It was a smoky one in 
November, the first cool day of Autumn. 
The sunset was dimmed by the smoke of burn- 
ing prairies, the air was full of the ashes of 
grass and reeds, ragged urchins were lugging 
home sticks of cordwood, and when a bit of 
coal fell from a cart in front of Kookoo’s old 
house, a child was boxed half across the street 
and robbed of the booty by a d/anchisseuse 
de fin from over the way. 

The old man came home quite steady. 
He mounted the stairs smartly without stop- 
ping to rest, went with a step unusually light 
and quiet to his chamber, and sat by the 
window opening upon the rusty balcony. 

It was a small room, sadly changed from 
what it had been in old times; but then so 
was Sieur George. Close and dark it was, the 
walls stained with dampness and the ceiling 
full of bald places that showed the lathing. 
The furniture was cheap and meager, includ 
ing conspicuously the small, curious-looking 
hair-trunk. The floor was of wide slabs fas- 
tened down with spikes, and sloping up and 


down in one or two broad undulations, as if 
] 


they had drifted far enough down the current 
of time to feel the tide-swell. 

However, the floor was clean, the bed well 
made, the cypress table in place, and the 
musty smell of the walls partly neutralized 
by a geranium on the window-sill. 


gent reception of the story, would laugh im- 


' 





He so coming in and sitting down, an un- 
seen person called from the room adjoining 
(of which, also, he was the rentee), to know 
if he were he, and being answered in the af- 
firmative, said, “ Papa George, guess who was 
here to-day.” 

“‘ Kookoo, for the rent?” 

“Yes, but he will not come back.” 

“No? why not?” 

“ Because you will not pay him.” 

*“*No? and why not?” 

** Because I have paid him.” 

“Impossible ! where did you get the mo- 
ney?” 

“Cannot guess ?—Mother Nativity.” 

“What, not for embroidery ?” 

“‘No? and why not? Afais oui /"—saying 
which, and with a pleasant laugh, the speaker 
entered the room. She was a girl of sixteen 
or thereabout, very beautiful, with very 
black hair and eyes. A face and form more 
entirely out of place you could not have 
found in the whole city. She sat herself at 
his feet, and, with her interlocked hands 
upon his knee, and her face, full of childish in- 
nocence mingled with womanly wisdom, turn- 
ed to his, appeared for a time to take principal 
part in a conversation which, of course, could 
not be overheard in the corridor outside. 

Whatever was said, she presently rose, he 
opened his arms, and she sat on his knee and 
kissed him. This done, there was a silence, 
both smiling pensively and gazing out over 
the rotten balcony into the street. After a 
while she started up, saying something about 
the change of weather, and, slipping away, 
thrust a match between the bars of the grate. 
The old man turned about to the fire, and 
she from her little room brought a low sew- 
ing-chair and sat beside him, laying her head 
on his knee, and he stroking her brow with 
his brown palm. 

Thus they sat, he talking very steadily and 
she listening, until all the -neighborhood was 
wrapped in slumber,—all the neighbors, but 
not Koukoo. 

Kookoo in his old age had become a great 
eavesdropper ; his ear and eye took turns at 


| the keyhole that night, for he tells things that 


were not intended for outside hearers. He 
heard the girl sobbing, and the old man saying, 
“But you must go now. You cannot stay 
with me safely or decently, much as I wish it. 


| The Lord only knows how I’m to bear it, or 
| where you’re to go; but He’s your Lord, child, 





and He'll make a place for you. Iwas you 
grandfather's death; I frittered your poor, 
dead mother’s fortune away: let that be the 
last damage I do.” 
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From all Kookoo could gather, he must have 
been telling her the very story just recounted. 
She had dropped quite to the floor, hiding her 
face in her hands, and was saying between her 
sobs, “I cannot go, Papa George; oh, Papa 
George, I cannot go!” 

Just then ’Sieur George, having kept a good 
resolution thus far, was encouraged by the 
orphan’s pitiful tones to contemplate the most 
senseless act he ever attempted to commit. 
He said to the sobbing girl that she was not 
of his blood ; that she was nothing to him by 
natural ties; that his covenant was with her 
grandsire to care for his offspring ; and though 
it had been poorly kept, it might be breaking 
it worse than ever to turn her out upon ever 
so kind a world. 

“| have tried to be good to you all these 
years. When I took you, awee little baby, 
I took you for better or worse. I intended to 
do well by you all your childhood-days, and 
to do best at last. 1 thought surely we should 
be living well by this time, and you could 
choose from a world full of homes and a world 
full of friends. 

“JT thought that education, far better than 
Mother Nativity has given you, should have 
afforded your sweet charms a noble setting ; 
that good mothers and sisters would be wanting 
to count you into their families, and that the 
blossom of a happy womanhood would open 
perfect and full of sweetness. 

“J would have given my life for it. I did 
give it, such as it was; but it was a very poor 
concern, I know—my life—and not enough to 
buy any good thing. 

“] have had a thought of something, but 
I'm afraid to tell it. It didn’t come to me to- 
day or yesterday ; it has beset me a long 
time.” 

The girl gazed into the embers, listening in- 
tensely. 

“ And oh! dearie, if I could only get you to 
think the same way, you might stay with me 
then.” 

“ How long ?” she asked, without stirring. 

“ Oh, as long as Heaven should let us. But 
there is only one chance,” he said, as it were 
feeling his way, “only one way for us to stay 
together. Do you understand me?” 

She looked up at the old man with a glance 
of painful inquiry. 

“If you could be my wife, dearie ?” 

She uttered a wail of anguish, and, gliding 
swiftly into her room, for the first time in 
her sweet young life turned the key between 
them. 

And the old man sat and wept. 

Then Kookoo, peering through the keyhole, 








saw that they had been looking into the little 
trunk. The lid was up, but the back was 
toward the door, and he could see no more 
than if it had been closed. 

He stooped and stared into the aperture 
until his dry old knees were ready to crack. 
It seemed as if Sieur George was stone, only 
stone couldn’t weep like that. 

Every separate bone in his neck was hot 
with pain. He would have given ten dollars 
—ten sweet dollars!—to have seen 'Sieur 
George get up and turn that trunk around. 

There! ’Sieur George rose up—oh, whata 
face ! 

He started toward the bed, and as he came 
to the trunk he paused, looked at it, muttered 
something about “ruin,” and adding audibly, 
** What a fortune is in you!” kicked the hd 
down and threw himself across the bed. 

Small profit to old Kookoo that he went to 
his own couch; sleep was not for the little 
landlord. For well-nigh half a century he had 
suspected his tenant of having a treasure hid- 
den in his house, and to-night he had heard his 
own admission that in the little trunk was a 
fortune. Kookoo had never felt so poor in 
all his days before. He felt a Frenchman's 
anger, too, that a tenant should be the holder 
of wealth while his landlord suffered poverty. 

And he knew very well, too, did Kookoo, 
what the tenant would do. If he did not 


‘know what he kept in the trunk, he knew 


what he kept behind it, and he knew he would 
take enough of it to-night to make him sleep 
soundly. 

No one would ever have supposed Koo- 
koo capable of a crime. He was too fear- 
fully impressed with the extra-hazardous risks 
of dishonesty ; he was old, too, and weak, 
and, besides all, intensely a coward. Never- 
theless, while it was yet two or three hours 
before daybreak, the sleep-forsaken little man 
arose, shuffled into his garments, and in his 
stocking-feet sought the corridor leading to 
’Sieur George’s apartment. ‘The night, as it 


| often does in that region, had grown warm 


and clear ; the stars were sparkling like dia- 
monds pendent in the deep blue heavens, 
and at every window and lattice and cranny 
the broad, bright moon poured down its 
glittering beams upon the hoary-headed thief, 
as he crept, like a prowling dog, along the 
mouldering galleries and down the ancient 
corridor that led to ’Sieur George's chamber. 

’Sieur George’s door, though ever so slowly 
opened, protested with a loud creak. The 
landlord, wet with cold sweat from head 


| to foot, and shaking till the floor trembled, 


paused for several minutes, and then ¢& 
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tered the moon-lit apartment. The tenant, 
lying as if he had not moved, was sleeping 
heavily. And now the poor coward trembled 
so, that to kneel before the trunk, without 
falling, he did not know how. Twice, thrice, 
he was near tumbling headlong. He be- 
came as cold as ice. But the sleeper stirred, 
and the thought of losing his opportunity 
strung his nerves up in an instant. He 
went softly down upon his knees, laid his 
hands upon the lid, lifted it, and let in the 
intense moonlight. The trunk was full, full, 
crowded down and running over full, of the 
tickets of the Havana Lottery ! 

A little after daybreak, Kookoo from his 
window saw the orphan, pausing on the cor- 
ner. She stood for a moment, and then dove 
into the dense fog which had floated in from 
the river, and disappeared. He never saw 
her again. 

‘Sieur George is houseless. 
find the orphan. 
ing care of her. Once only she has seen 
‘Sieur George. She had been in the belve- 
dere of the house which she now calls home, 
looking down upon the outspread city. Far 
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He cannot | 
And she,—her Lord is tak- | 


away southward and westward the great 
river glistened in the sunset. Along its 
sweeping bends the chimneys of a smoking 
commerce, the magazines of surplus wealth, 
the gardens of the opulent, the steeples of a 
hundred sanctuaries and thousands on thou- 
sands of mansions and hovels covered the 
fertile birthright arpents which 'Sieur George, 
in his fifty years’ stay, had seen tricked away 
from dull colonial Fsaus by their blue-eyed 
brethren of the North. Nearer by she looked 
upon the forlornly silent region of lowly 
dwellings, neglected by legislation and shun- 
ned by all lovers of comfort, that once had been 
the smiling fields of her own grandsire’s broad 
plantation ; and but a little way off, trudging 
across the marshy commons, her eye caught 
sight of Sieur George following the sunset 
out upon the prairies to find a night's rest in 
the high grass. 

She turned at once, gathered the skirt of 
her pink calico uniform, and, watching her 
steps through her tears, descended the steep 
winding-stair to her frequent kneeling-place 
under the fragrant candles of the chapel-altar 
in Mother Nativity’s asylum. 


X. 


NOVALIS. 


Wuo in his chamber sitteth lonely, 
And weepeth heavy, bitter tears ; 
To whom in doleful colors only, 
Of want and woe, the world appears ; 


Who of the past, gulf-like receding, 
Would search with questing eyes the core, 
Down into which a sweet woe, pleading, 
From all sides wiles him evermore ;— 


"Tis as a treasure past believing 
Heaped up for him all waiting stood, 
Whose hoard he seeks, with bosom heaving, 
Outstretched hands and fevered blood ; 


He sees the future, arid, meager, 
In horrid length before him lie ; 
Alone he roams the waste, and, eager, 
Seeks his old self with restless cry :— 


Into his arms I sink, all tearful: 


I once, like thee, with woe was wan: 


’ 


But I am well, and whole, and cheerful, 


And know the eternai rest of man. 
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Thou too must find the one consoler 
Who inly loved, endured, and died— 
For those who wrought him keenest dolor, 
With thousand-fold rejoicing died. 


He died—and yet, fresh every morrow, 
His love and him thine eyes behold : 

Reach daring arms, in joy or sorrow, 
And to thy heart him, ardent, fold. 


From him new life-blood will be driven 
Through thy dry bones that withering pine ; 
And once thy heart to him is given, 
Then is his heart for ever thine. 


What thou didst lose, he found, he holdeth ; 
With him thy love thou soon shalt see ; 
And evermore thy heart infoldeth 
What once his hand restores to thee. 


Eno 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


The Gentleman in Politics. 

WE do not doubt that many thousand readers of 
ScRIBNER have shared with us the pleasure of reading 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s Dartmouth address, on ‘* The 
Scholar in Politics,” published complete in our 
September number. The programme of active influ- 
ence which he spreads before the American scholar is 
sufficiently extensive, and the arguments by which he 


commends it for adoption sufficiently strong and | 


sound. Yet the question has occurred to us whether, 
after all, Mr. Carlyle’s “‘ Able Man,’’ and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘‘ Thinker,” and Mr. Reid’s ‘‘ Scholar,”’ 
who are one and the same person, are quite suffi- 
cient for the just and satisfactory handling of the 
matters which this address spreads before us in detail. 
* How are you going to punish crime?” We do not 
quite see what scholarship has to do with the settlement 
of that question, or what the scholar has to do with it, 
specially, beyond other men. ‘‘* How are you going to 


stop official stealing ?”” The question may interest the | 


scholar, and he ought, indeed, to assist in settling it 
aright, but as a scholar, specially, we do not see what 
he can do, or may be expected to do, beyond other 
men. ‘‘ How are you going to control your corpora- 
tions ?’’ Here cultivated brains may help us to do some- 
thing—to contrive something ; yet, after all, what we 
want is not the way to control corporations, but cor- 
porations that do not need to be controlled. ‘* What 
shall be the relations between capital and labor?” 


The scholar ought to be able to help us here. 
** What shall be done with our Indians? ” ‘* How may 
we best appoint our civil officers?”’ These questions, 
with others relating to universal suffrage and the un- | 


limited annexation of inferior races, make up Mr, 
Reid’s very solid and serious catalogue. 

There is work enough, legitimate work, for the 
American scholar, in the study and intelligent hand- 
ling of these questions; but the fact that there isa 
considerable number of American scholars mixed up 
with every scheme of iniquity in the country leads us 
to suspect that the country is not to be saved by 
scholarship alone. There are two sides to the matter, 
as there are to most matters. In our late civil war, it 
was West Point pitted against West Point, each side 
being actuated by its own independent ideas of duty 
and patriotism. Military scholarship had a very im- 
portant office to perform in settling the question 
between the two sections of the country, but it had to 
struggle with military scholarship in order to do it. 
We do not know why we are not quite as likely to 
find the scholar on the wrong side as on the right side 
of politics. Mr. Bancroft and Mr. Everett were neigh- 
bors once. They represented the height of scholarly 
culture, and the two extremes of political opinion. 


| They certainly assisted in making respectable what- 


ever was bad in the party to which they respectively 
belonged, whatever else they did or failed to do. All 
that we wish to say, in dissent from Mr. Reid, or 


| rather, in addition to him, is that scholarship does not 


necessarily lead to any common good conclusion in 
olitics, and that it may be, or may become, as base 
4 any other element. 

What we really want is gentlemen in politics. If 
our political men were only gentlemen, even if they 


| were no more than ordinarily intelligent, we should 


find our political affairs in a good condition, and the 
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great questions that stand before us in a fair way of 
being properly adjusted. A gentleman is a person 
who knows something of the world, who possesses dig- 
nity and self-respect, who recognizes the rights of others 
and the duties he owes to society in all his relations, 
who would as soon commit suicide as stain his palm 
with a bribe, who would not degrade himself by in- 
trigues. There are various types of gentlemen, too, 
and the higher.the type the better the politician. Ifhis 
character and conduct are based on sound moral prin- 
ciple—if he is governed by the rule of right—that is 
better than mere pride of character or gentlemanly 
instinct. If, beyond all, he is a man of faith and 
religion—a Christian gentleman—he is the highest type 
of a gentleman ; and in his hands the questions which 
Mr. Reid has proposed to the scholar would have the 
fairest handling that men are capable of giving them. 
The more the Christian gentleman knows, the better 
politician he will make, and in him, and in him only, 
will scholarship come to its finest issues in politics. 
We do not think that the worst feature of our politics 
is lack of intelligence in our politicians, There is a 
great deal of cultivated brain in Congress. Public 
questions are understood and intelligently discussed 
there. Even there, it is not always that scholarship 
shows superior ability. Men who show their capacity to 
manage affairs are quite as apt to come from the plainly 
educated as from the ranks of scholarship. Congress 
does not suffer from lack of knowledge and culture half 
as much as it does from lack of principle. It is the men 
who push personal and party purposes that poison legis- 
lation. If Congress were composed of gentlemen, we 
could even dispétise with what scholars we have, and be 
better off than we are to-day. 

In the government of our cities, we could very well 
afford to get along without scholars, if we could have 
only modestly educated gentlemen, If the heavy- 
jawed, florid-faced, full-bellied, diamond-brooched 
bully who now typifies the city politician were put to 
his appropriate work of railroad-building, or superin- 
tending gangs of ignorant workmen, and there could 
be put in his place good, quiet business men, of gentie- 
manly instincts and of sound moral principle, we could 
get along very comfortably without the scholar, though 
there would not be the slightest objection to him, In 
brief, we want better men than we have, a great deal 
more than we want brighter or better educated men. 
Scholarship is a secondary, rather than a primary 
consideration: the gentleman first, the scholar, if he is 
a gentleman, and not otherwise. If Christian gentle- 
men were in power, many of the questions that appeal 
to us for settlement would settle themselves. We 
should not be called upon, for instance, to stop official 
stealing. Instead of trying to ascertain how we shall 
punish murder, we should dry up the fountains of 
murder. Instead of seeking a mode of controlling cor- 
porations, we should only need to find some mode of 
putting only gentlemen into corporations. Our laws 
are good enough in the main: we want them executed, | 
and in order that they may be executed, we need a ! 





judiciary of Christian gentlemen, with executive offi- 
cers, loyal to the law. As long as notorious scamps, 
scholarly or otherwise, are in power, not much head- 
way can be made in politics. Until we demand some- 
thing more and something better in our politicians 
than knowledge or scholarship, until we demand that 
they shall be gentlemen, we shall take no step forward. 
George Washington got along very well as a politician 
on a limited capital of culture, and a very large one of 
patriotism and personal dignity. Aaron Burr was a 
scholar, whose lack of principle spoiled him for any 
good end in politics, and made his name a stench in 
the nostrils of his country. 





Moderate Prices. 


IT seems to be admitted, on all sides, that the past 
season was not a prosperous one for the summer 
hotels, Various reasons are assigned for the fact— 
among others, that multitudes of those who usually 
frequent them went to Europe in the spring. Still, if 
this be true, the question remains undecided whether 
they did not go to Europe in order to get more pleas- 
ure and profit out of the same amount of money that 
they would be obliged to spend here,—nay, whether 
they did not go to save money. Indeed, we are inclin- 
ed to think that the lack of patronage at the hotels, 
and the enormous deportation of our wealthy popula- 
tion, are both owing to the high prices demanded at 
our watering-places for genteel fare and accommoda- 
tion. Ifa man can have the benefit of a sea-voyage 
and a delightful summer in Switzerland, for what it 
would cost him to make a tour of our principal water- 
ing-places, he will be very apt to pack his trunks for 
the foreign trip; and we must honor his good taste 
and good judgment in the matter. 

While the mammoth hotels and the high-priced places 
have mourned over their slender patronage, the second- 
class houses have very generally been full. At Sara- 
toga, the small hotels and boarding-houses have had 
guests in plenty. The boarding-houses and farm- 
houses in all directions about the country have had 
an abundance of summer visitors. The truth is, we 
suppose, that business has not been good, money has 
been scarce, and the people have studied economy, 
The expensive hotels can only be supported during 
periods of easy and large money-making, and the mo- 
ment there comes a pinch, they feel it. They are 
keyed too high, even for the average American high 
life. They never make too much money in the best 
seasons ; and when the bad seasons come, they either 
make none at all, or lose. Who it is that goes on 
building from year to year these expensive establish- 
ments, we-do not know, for nearly everybody who 
meddles with them loses by them. They cost im- 
mense sums, they burn up, or they fail to pay rent 
and dividends. 

The permanent hotels of the great citig are built 
and furnished at the cost of millions, in which families 
pay from five thousand to ten thousand dollars a year 
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for board. We may say here that much of the econo- 
my practiced in the summer is owing to the absolute 
impossibility of living at a reasonable price in the win- 
ter. Whether one live at a hotel or buy or rent a 
house, it matters not. The reason why the great ho- 
tels are prosperous in the city is because a family can 
live cheaper in them than at housekeeping. If we 
seek for the reason of this, we find that only certain 
localities and only a certain grade of building and fur- 
niture are considered respectable. Respectable life— 
genteel life—is all on an expensive scale. A man 
with an income of less than ten thousand dollars a 
year cannot support his family and entertain his friends 
in a style that would be considered genteel—much 
less, generous. 

Our whole American life is keyed too high. If a 
man go into business, he will not be content with either 
a moderate business or moderate profits. Everything 
must be on a large scale—business, living, hospitality 
—everything. The hotels are like the rest, and their 
proprietors expect to make fortunes in ten years, and 
many of them doit. There really seems to be no 
respectable place for a respectable family of moderate 
means, The low-priced hotels are not genteel; the 
low-priced houses are either unfit to be lived in or are 
in mean localities; and thus the great need of the 
time—respectable homes for respectable men of mod- 
erate incomes—is unprovided for. If the Saratoga 
hotels should reduce their prices to $2.50 or $3.00 
per day, and give their guests plain, wholesome fare, 
minus the splendor and the music, they would not 
only be crowded, but they would make money. If 
a nice three-dollar hotel could be established in a re- 
spectable quarter of New York, it would be crowded 
from year’s end to year’s end, and give a remunera- 
tive income to all connected with it. If plain, com- 
fortable houses could be built in districts now unoccu- 
pied, for what their owners were willing to take a 
fair rent, people would not be driven by thousands, as 
they are now, either into hotels or into the suburban 
towns. We have now in New York only the rich and 
the poor. The middle class, who cannot live among 
the rich, and will not live among the poor, and take 
the risk of living among the vicious, as all do here 
who live among the poor, go out of the city to find 
their homes. So the words ‘*To Let” stare upon us 
from the windows of a multitude of houses, which 
many would take at a fair rent, but which nobody 
can afford to hire. Real estate is very high, and con- 
sidering the scarcity of money, wonderfully firm ; but 
a change will come sooner or later. Our greatest fear 
is that it can only come through a great commercial 
disaster, involving the overthrow of all existing prices, 
and another beginning at the bottom of the ladder. 





A New Woman's College. 


THERE js to be a new Woman’s College at North- 
ampton, Mass, It will be founded on a generous be- 
quest made by Miss Sophia Smith, of Hatfield—a 





town adjoining Northampton—who, very sensibly, 
took it upon herself to appoint the Board of Trustees, 
This Board embraces the names of Professors Tyler 
and Julius Seelye, of Amherst College ; Professor Park, 
of Andover; Joseph White, of Williamstown ; B. G. 
Northrop, of New Haven; and Governor Washburn, 
of Massachusetts. Such a board of trustees ‘‘ means 
business,’’ and the business is, in fact, begun. A site 
for the college has been purchased, and is everything 
that it ought to be. Professor L. Clark Seelye, of 
Amherst, has been elected the President of the insti- 
tution, and has accepted the place. What remains to 
be done is to erect the buildings and determine upon 
the scheme to be pursued. Exactly here we wish to 
offer a few suggestions. 

The Board of Trustees of Smith College have in 
their hands the power to solve some very grave ques- 
tions in connection with the higher education of wo- 
man, They know just what Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary is, and whether an institution constituted like that 
will answer their purpose. If Mount Holyoke is per- 
fect, all they will wish to do will be to duplicate it as 
nearly as possible. They know what Vassar is; 
are they satisfied with Vassar? If so, they will re- 
peat Vassar in Smith, and that will be the end of it. 
It ,is, however, only fair to state that there is in the 
public mind a feeling or conviction, that, with all their 
acknowledged excellencies, neither Mount Holyoke 
nor Vassar is the ideal Woman’s College. We share 
in this conviction, and for this reason we write. 

We do not believe in bringing large bodies, either 
of young men or young women, under a single roof, 
and keeping them there for a period of four years. 
Young men can be managed in a college because they 
can be parceled out in families. They are able to be 
out in all kinds of weather, and are kept healthy in 
body and mind by being constantly in contact with 
the world. Young women cannot be managed in this 
way. They must live within the college walls, and 
thus they must be confined to each other's society. 
The mischiefs that are bred by circumstances like 
these none know so well as those who have had charge 
of large bodies of girls under any circumstances. We 
are free to say that no consideration would induce us 
to place a young woman—daughter or ward—in a col- 
lege which would shut her away from all family life 
for a period of four years. The system is unnatural, 
and not one young woman in ten can be subjected to 
jt without injury. It is not necessary to go into par- 
ticulars, but every observing physician or physiologist 
knows what we mean when we say that such a system 
is fearfully unsafe. The facts which substantiate their 
opinion would fill the public mind with horror if they 
were publicly known. Men may “pooh! pooh!” 
these facts if they choose, but they exist. Diseases 
of body, diseases of imagination, vices of body and 
imagination—everything we would save our children 
from—are bred in these great institutions where life 
and association are circumscribed, as weeds are forced 
in hot-beds, 




















Can we have a college for women and save ourselves 
and them from these dangers and damages? We be- 
lieve it is possible ; and, furthermore, we believe that 
if it isnot possible, we had better throw our money 
into the river, and stop building Women’s Colleges 
altogether, Women, as a rule, are better educated for 
their positions than men are, now. There are no 
great exigencies in the case, and there is no reason for 
exposing hundreds of girls to the perils of college life 
as they at present exist. If we can have a college in 
which these perils are mainly avoided, let us have it ; 
if we cannot, the quicker the buildings burn down, and 
the longer they remain burned down, the better. 

Smith College will do a great thing for America 
and woman if it can furnish a college education and 
avoid the college perils. We can think of only one 
way in which this can be accomplished, and that is, 


instead of having the girls all under one roof, to bring | 


them under twenty. Let the college consist of one 
central building, for class. and assembly rooms, and 
of tasteful dwelling-houses, each capable, say, of 
boarding twenty girls. Let each dwelling-house be 
conducted by a professor, who, with his wife and 
children, shall form the center of the family. resist 
that there shall be a real family in every house, and it 
will not be hard for every young woman to feel that, 
for the time, she is a member of it. Do not shut out 
men from the daily conduct of school affairs. Have 
no church or chapel on the place. Smith College is 
located almost in the center of one of the most 
thriving and beautiful of New England villages. 
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| There are, within easy walking distance of the college 
grounds, Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, and Epis- 
copal churches, into which the pupils should all go 
according to their varied predilections, and in which 
they should be encouraged to engage in active work. 
The Sunday Schools of Northampton, every one, 
should be enriched by these young workers. The 
girls would thus become a blessing to the town, and 
the effect upon themselves would be eminently health- 
ful. We regard this matter as of prime importance. 
Don’t shut the girls up on Sunday to one another. 
Don’t undertake to run any theological machine in 
connection with the institution. Wherever it is safe 
to do so, let the girls come into vital contact with 
society, and if they can do so at all they can do so on 
Sunday, and in connection with the work of the 
church. 

We do not know whether the Trustees of Smith 
College have settled upon their plans or not, but we 
can safely say to them that the country expects of 
them something which it has not had. It expectsa 
bold, original move in the right direction. It expects 
some plan that shall not shut up three hundred 
women together, away from all family influence and 
beyond the possibility of family sentiment and feeling, 
—some plan that will connect the college with the 
| world. If there is any plan better than that which 
we have outlined, let us have it ; but if we must have 
the same over again, that has already been done too 
often, we shall wish that Sophia Smith had had less 
money, and had left that to—well—to us, 
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I FEEL inclined to speak only with the most pro- 
found respect of the Stagey Person. I am chagrined 
to find that the adjective here applied to him, while 
thoroughly descriptive, is at the same time somewhat 
jaunty to the ear and savorous of disesteem. I would 
wish my language, while conversant with such a theme 
as this, to move with fit and becoming stateliness, ex- 
pressive not only of the character and bearing of the 
person alluded to, but of my appreciation of his many 
virtues and my awe of his deportment. 

For he is as eminent in manners as he is in morals. 
In a word, he never forgets himself. More than that, 
he never forgets his part nor his audience. It is, 
moreover, one of his most characteristic traits that the 
complexion, social grade, appreciativeness, and num- 
bers of his audience are all alike indifferent to him, 
Ile is a true artist. He plays to well-nigh empty 
benches with the same lofty standards in view as ever 
animate his action before a full and enthusiastic house. 
The applause of the pit, let it be said to his credit, is 
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circumstances, to mislead him as to the object of my 
| tribute. He is not a professional at all. Indeed, I 
never heard of his indulging even in the amusement 
popularly known as “‘ private theatricals,’’ although 
| this phrase might be with propriety selected as illus- 
trating his entire method of life. 

He never forgets himself, I said ;—he never forgets 
his costume, his pose, his movement, his voice, his 
phrases, his background, Each is not only fine in it- 
self, but has the proper relation to all the rest, as well 
as to the present situation—which includes occupa- 
tion, time of day, and other minutiz. A studied negli- 
gence in dress, diction, or surrounding, forms, of course, 
a legitimate part of the adaptation of everything to 
the intended effect. I can hardly find language suf- 
ficiently subtile by which to convey an impression of 
the fine modulations of his art. For though a lock of 
hair may have strayed, as if by accident, from its ap- 
parently legitimate position—mark you, it is with no 
coy or coquettish design, but merely a grave simula- 





received with the same flattering assumption as that of 

the private boxes. 
Of course my gentle reader has not allowed this se- | 

ductive simile of the stage, so easily suggested by the 





tion of that in a spirit purely artistic—and in such a 
manner that no one is deceived. She would not have 
you for a moment suspect that her motives were any- 
thing but esthetic, and you do not so suspect; her 


. 
. 
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picture (to change the figure) is full of the delicacies 
of half-tints and reflected lights. 

Ah—that isthe trouble. It is art, not nature. I 
have said often as she has swept by me on the street or 
in the saloon— What a master !| never, What a woman ! 

And yet I know that she is truly kind and woman- 
ly; admirable in all the relations of life; a gracious 


presence in her home and in society,—and not without | 


traits that are noble. But—did you ever read Taine’s 
comparison of Tennyson with Alfred de Musset ? 

I see that I have betrayed myself, and that my 
readers have discovered that my stagey person is by no 
means a man, asI at first weakly pretended. Never 
mind ; I shall not change the pronouns, I feared that 
she might read this and be hurt, and I would rather 
cut off this hand than bring even a passing sorrow to 
her heart, But I am sure she has not read far enough 
to discover my ruse, and, judging from some former 
experience of mine in such matters, I am reasonably 
certain that even if her eyes are upon these words she 
will never suspect that her portrait has been placed in 
the Old Cabinet. 





A FRIEND with a single fault! Have you never 
formed one of alittle company all engaged in talking 
about just that one little fault of a friend? To the rest 
of us it is so apparent. If it were not for the solitary 
flaw we say, the dear boy, the dear girl, would be 
perfect. Sometimes it is fretfulness ; sometimes con- 
ceit ; sometimes a morbid self-abasement ; sometimes 
a touch of selfishness; a disposition to dwell upon the 
failings of others; a faculty for interference ; a lack of 
attention to personal appearance; procrastination—or 
dear knows what. Now is it not very much like a 
nightmare—the way we live in the same house with 
these people, year in and year out, and see the petty 
fault growing bigger and bigger, and can raise no 
voice against it—can do nothing but say ‘if, if, if,” 
—*‘ alas and alas !” 

**O but we do speak !” 

Yes, sometimes we do ; and sometimes the warning 
voice is enough, But the tragedy appears in those 
cases where either the warning cannot be given, or 
where it is unheeded, A family might be described as 
a succession of conventicles, composed always of the 
same members, save that at each session a different 
member is absent, and is by the others apprehended 
and discussed in a way in which he can neither appre- 
hend nor discuss himself. 

It has come to be considered a point of humor— 
to be played upon as may happen—that we can see 
other people’s faults so much better than our own. 
Now while this is very true, it is also very true that 
we do generally know our own faults, have had at 
least side-glimpses of them, and that they grow upon 
us because we dread to apply the knife; because, to be 
honest, we are every one of us shirks, more or less. 

In these slight etchings of character you know I do 
not care to seize upon those patent vices—or (let me 
call them) follies—and virtues which flaunt along the 








| 


street, and with which every one is familar enough; 
but rather to look up from my desk at the ordinary man 
or woman who goes past the window on the lawn, or 
comes in to dust the room, or spend an evening with 
me,—with his or her ordinary failings and attain- 
ments, In other words, my gentle reader, nothing 
would please me more than to give you the sensa- 
tion of coming unexpectedly upon a mirror; I should 
like you to be startled at seeing your own face look up 
at you from the page. 

So my friend Philip hardly answers my purpose 
as an example—he who began by being very fine in 
his moral purposes, and very clean in his person, who 
gradually neglected his appearance till he became more 
than untidy, and ended in complete personal demoral- 
ization and moral dirt. I saw how it all began; he 
shirked his duty with regard to soap and water. He 
knew he shirked his duty ; knowing it, he did not cease 
to do so,—and ungodliness followed uncleanliness in 
natural sequence. 

One of the signs of advancing age is our acceptance 
of certain foibles, of which our friends have told us, 
and which up to this year of grace we had been in the 
habit of looking upon as mere accidental and transient 
peculiarities. It is a sad day for us when we make that 
acceptance. There is some hope for us when the joke 
about our prospect of being fifteen minutes late at 
the door of Heaven has a certain sharp freshness; but 
when we settle down into the conviction that we are 
likely to be lives behindhand all our—well, perhaps 
the first gray hair has not been discovered, perhaps 
the grasshopper is not yet a burden, but we are 
** ageing.” 

The older and wiser I grow the more am I impressed 
with the idea of every man’s personal responsibility. 
Make what allowance you will for taint in the blood, 
sordid circumstance, and all that, I believe more and 
more that every soul has a chance. I doubt if there 
is any well deep and dark and smooth-walled enough to 
keep a poor devil down if he is determined to get to the 
topof it. He will win out if he wants to hard enough. 
It is wonderful how good-luck follows the hospitable 
mind and honest endeavor. 

I wish my friend the parson would hurry up that 
essay of his on ‘‘ How not to go Mad!” 





Morning, Noon and Night. 
THE mountain that the morn doth kiss, 
Glad greets its shining neighbor : 
Lord ! heed the homage of my bliss,— 
The incense of my labor ! 


Sharp smites the sun: like burning rain, 
And field and flower languish : 

Hear, Lord! the prayer of my pain,— 
The pleading of my anguish ! 


Now the long shadows eastward creep, 
The golden sun is setting : 

Take, Lord ! the worship of my sleep,— 
The praise of my forgetting ! 
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A Plea for Age. 

THE semi-annual house-cleanings being imminent, 
we want to say a word in behalf of the old things. 
After each carnival of soap and water, dusting-cloths 
and scrubbing-brushes, some ancient piece of furniture 
is apt to be banished to a back chamber, or to an odd 
corner in the attic. It may have had the misfortune 
to break a leg, cr lose an arm, or to be so generally 
nicked and unsightly as to render further association 
with comely modern contrivances impossible. But it 
may also be hustled out merely because it is old, and 
this is an insult and an injury which it has never 
merited. 

What can be more hopelessly, helplessly unhome- 
like and inhospitable than a parlor full of span-new 


It is not improbable that the newly-modeled gar- 


| ments may have a “‘skimpy’’ appearance, but fami- 


liarity will soon arrange that, and once accustomed 
to it, weary eyes will be thankful they are no longer 
compelled to wander over vast fields of flutings and 
hedgerows of headings. 

Plainness of fabric, no less than of fashion, is to be 
the rule. New goods, different from any yet pro- 
duced, will soon be shown, and new colors, or rather 
new shades, are imminent. The tints and double- 
distilled shades of last year were so unbecoming to 
Americans that the dry-goods houses are importing 


| only novel hues, which it is expected will satisfy the 
| most exacting. 


furniture? There stand the chairs, and sofas, and | 


tables, staring you out of countenance with their un- 


compromising freshness. Pretty, graceful though 


they be, still they are so reeking with newness as to | 


repel when they should attract. Even a well-worn 
door-mat is some relief; but a familiar lounge, a tat- 
tered “sleepy hollow,” an every-day footstool, will 
leaven the whole. 

Ancient furniture is much in vogue now, and those 
who have it, without buying it at ruinous rates, may 
consider themselves fortunate. Mahogany chairs, 
straight of back and broad of seat, such as are com- 
mon nowhere but in New England, are sought far and 
wide. Those monuments of mahogany, half secretary 


and half chest of drawers, that were at once the em- | 


blem of the solidity and solemnity of our ancestors, 
are seized upon with avidity by relic-buyers. Cheval 
glasses, pier-tables, claw-footed tables, and number- 
less last-century bits, are deemed rare prizes. A dish 
of one’s great-grandmother’s dinner-service is regarded 
with awe, while one’s great -grandfather’ s silver-capped 
cane is preserved with care. 

Doubtless much of this newly-aroused admiration 
for the ancient is simply affectation, but there is much 
genuine liking as well. Time-honored household 
gods are one of the few links with the fast obscuring 
past that this rapid and iconoclastic age has left us; 
therefore let us adore them while we may,—as long 
as they have a leg to stand on or an arm to uphold. 


Coming Styles. 

Or Autumn modes it is hardly time to speak definite- 
ly, only one thing being assured. The promise of 
plainness, made in the early Summer, will be strictly 
kept. Superabundant flounces and furbelows will 
take an unlimited leave of Winter wardrobes, and 
artistic simplicity reign in their stead. How our 
weary and over-dressed women have sighed for this 
change, they only are aware; and that they will hail 
the new order with delight is undoubted. It is hinted 
that the prospective styles will require not more than 
half the quantity of the past ; but this is a dream that 
seems impossible of realization. 


Reform in Dress. 


WITH all the talk to be heard on every side about 
reform in women’s dress, very little of it points to any 
really wise and practical solution of the much mooted 


question. It is easy to discover the evils, but most 


| difficult to present the remedy. Plausible theories are 





| 
| 


as plenty as grapes in Malaga, but practicable sug- 
gestions as rare as water in the desert. Some persons 
seem to think that to be hideous is to be healthy ; 
while others hold that short skirts are but another 
name for prolonged existence. 

Hygienically considered, it is scarcely questionable 
that feminine attire is not all that is desirable ; but, 
thus far, no very acceptable substitute has been offered, 
even by the most radical reformers. Meanwhile, a few 


| alterations will make the existing costame less injurious 


and certainly quite endurable, till the perfect model, 
that is to be at once beautiful and healthful, shall be 
evolved from somebody’s interior consciousness, In 
the first place, waists should be made loose enough to 
permit a full expansion of chest and lungs, when the 
dress is buttoned. This is quite possible without 
looking baggy or wrinkling, if the corsets and under- 
waist are as loose as they should be. The same sys- 
tem should be tried when lacing corsets, and these 
should be tied when the chest is expanded. Then they 
will cease to do harm by compressing the lungs, and 
will do good by sustaining the skirts. 

Waists ought to be cut very short on the shoulder, 
to give perfect freedom to the movements of the arm, 
which cannot be free where the arm-hole comes low 
down over the shoulder-joint. If not tight, plain 
waists, with biases, are probably as healthy as full 
loose waists, there being no more cloth in them than 
is actually needed, and not so much tendency to drag 
from the shoulder. 

It would, undoubtedly, be generally better were 
the weight of a woman’s dress supported by her 
shoulders; but to some women this is so painful as to 
be nauseating. Therefore, the next best way seems 
to be to have as little weight as possible hung from 
the hips, Shorter skirts, scantily trimmed, especially 
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for the street and ordinary use, are very desirable. 
Trains are unquestionably graceful, but to constantly 
drag about the heavy folds of a trailing robe cannot 
be otherwise than unwholesome. Since the blessed 
fashion of walking-dresses, cut at a convenient length, 
was introduced, women have taken at least twice as 
much out-door exercise as formerly, and they are just 
so much the stronger for it. But recently there has 
been a tendency toward long street-dresses, which 
must be either speedily repressed, or there isan end 
of long, vigorous, life-preserving walks for our girls, 
Exercise in the fresh air his but begun to be appre- 
ciated by our women as a means of retaining not 
only health but beauty. And for its full enjoyment 
they must have a convenient and simple costume, 
which shall be the one they ordinarily wear, so that 
no consideration of change of attire need prevent 
their going out of doors at any moment their occu- 
pations will permit. 

Even these few suggestions, if carefully observed, 
will make the present dress less objectionable until a 
better can be had. 


Domestic Silks. 


Amonc the very best goods in the market for Au- 
tumn and Winter are the American silks, They are 
heavy and warm, of excellent material, fine in color— 
coming in all the rich, dull browns, grays, plums, 
greens and maroons as well as black—and, more than 
all, they wear, femininely speaking, forever. They 
are not so handsome as the foreign silks, are not so 
smoothly finished ; but they will outlast two or three 
of those. It is partly the smooth finish of the French 
and Belgian silks that makes them crack and wear 
shiny, as they are so likely to do nowadays, In the 
concluding processes of manufacture, they are passed 
over hot cylinders to give them the required lustre, 
but the heat injures the thread, and renders it liable 
to break, But the most serious cause of this defect 
is the extensive adulteration of the material used, 
The demand for silk has greatly increased in the last 
ten or fifteen years. Women who had two silk 
gowns twenty years ago, now have six, or eight, or 
ten in their place. Where silk was formerly used 
only for important occasions, it is now constantly and 
indiscriminately worn for house, street, shopping, 
church, even for morning. To meet this new demand, 
which came with heavier expenses for labor, manufac- 
turers have been too often forced to sell poor articles 
instead of good ones, but poor articles of fair appear- 
ance. Nobody is willing to pay even a small price for 
an inferior looking stuff. Many, however, are beguiled 
into buying that which is actually bad, but seems good. 
To produce a handsome lustrous silk at a moderate price 
the makers have created a flimsy fabric, filling it in 





with oxides of lead and other substances in the dye 


to give it the proper weight; trusting wholly to 
the satiny finish to make it salable. When the sale 
of silks depended upon their real worth only worthy 
qualities were to be had; but now, when anything 


under the name of silk can be sold, every grade of the 
goods is alike put forward by the dealers, 

The $2 American silk, which is objected to by many 
because it resembles a nice poplin more than a fine 
silk, is the most serviceable and thoroughly satis. 
factory made in the country. It can be washed like 
a piece of white cloth, and seems never to suffer from 
the ordinary exigencies of apparel. We know a lady 
who wore one five years, and during that period had 
it subjected three times to the wash-tub. 

The American silks which come at $2.50, $3.00, 
and even as high as $3.50 a yard, we believe, have 
the foreign virtue of a smooth finish; but with the 
virtue have, perhaps, some of the foreign vices as 
well. 

Besides these different qualities of dress-silks, there 
are made in this country beautiful foulards, both 
plain and twilled ; soft twilled silks, such as hereto- 
fore have been chiefly used for neckties, but which 
will be widely employed for trimming and drapery 
the coming season, gros-grain ribbons, black and col- 
ored beltings, white and colored silk handkerchiefs, 
and numerous other articles, 


Homekeeping versus Housekeeping. 


THE truest homes are often in houses not especially 
well kept, where the comfort and happiness of the 
inmates, rather than the preservation of the furi- 
ture, is first consulted. The object of home is to 
be the center, the point of tenderest interest, the 
pivot on which family life turns. The first requisite 
is to make it attractive, so attractive that none of its 
inmates shall care to linger long outside its limits. 
All legitimate means should be employed to this end, 
and no effort spared that can contribute to the pur- 
pose. Many houses called homes, kept with waxy 
neatness by painstaking, anxious women, are s0 op- 
pressive in their nicety as to exclude all home-feeling 
from their spotless precincts. The very name of 
home is synonymous with personal freedom and relax- 
ation from care. But neither of these can be felt 
where such a mania for external cleanliness pervades 
the household as to render everything else subservient 
thereto. Many housewives, if they see a speck on 
floor or wall, or even a scrap of thread or bit of pa- 
per on the floor, rush at it, as if it were the seed of 
pestilence which must be removed on the instant. 
Their temper depends upon their maintenance of per- 
fect purity and order, If there be any failure on their 
part, or any combination of circumstances against 
them, they fall into a pathetic despair, and can hardly 
be lifted out. They do not see that cheerfulness & 
more needful to home than all the spotlessness that 
ever shone, Their disposition to wage war upon 
maculateness of any sort increases until they become 
slaves of the broom and dust-pan. Neatness is one 
thing, and a state of perpetual house-cleaning quite 
another. . 

Out of this grows by degrees the feeling that certain 
things and apartments are too good for daily us 
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Hence, chairs and sofas are covered, and rooms shut 
up, save for special occasions, when they are permit- 
ted to reveal their violated sacredness in a manner 
that mars every pretense of hospitality. Nothing 
should be bought which is considered too fine for the 
fullest domestic appropriation, Far better is the 
plainest furniture, on which the children can climb, 
than satin and damask which must be viewed with 
reverence. Where anything is reserved or secluded, 
to disguise the fact is extremely difficult. A chilly 
air wraps it round, and the repulsion of strangeness 
is experienced by the most insensible. 

There are few persons who have not visited houses 
where they have been introduced to what is known as 
the company parlor. They must remember how un- 
comfortable they were while sitting in it; how they 
found it almost impossible to be at ease, and mainly 





for the reason that their host and hostess were not 
themselves at ease. The children were watched with 
lynx eyes, lest they should displace or soil something ; 
so that the entertainment of friends became very 
much like a social discipline. They must recall, too, 
how sweet the fresh air seemed out-of-doors, and how 
they inwardly vowed, in leaving that temple of form 
and fidgetiness, that something more than politeness 
would be required to incite them to return, 

Home is not a name, nor a form, nor a routine. 
It is a spirit, a presence, a principle, Material and 
method will not, and cannot make it. It must get 
its light and sweetness from those who inhabit it, 
from flowers and sunshine, from the sympathetic na- 
tures which, in their exercise of sympathy, can lay 
aside the tyranny of the broom and the awful duty 
of endless scrubbing. 


CULTURE AND PROGRESS, 


The New York Central Park. 

Since the articles on the New York Central Park 
were written, the ill news has come to us that Mr. 
Stebbins, who has so long been President of the Cen- 
tral Park Commission, has resigned his position, and 
that his resignation has been accepted. This is an 
event to be seriously regretted, and it cannot fail to 
be regretted by all who know how well Mr. Stebbins 
has filled the difficult post of President, and how much 
he has done toward making the administration of the 
Park what it has been, the one thing in our city gov- 
ernment which decent citizens could contemplate with 
honest satisfaction. But it makes those who have the 
interests of the Park at heart still more uncomfortable 
to know the reasons why Mr. Stebbins has resigned 
the Presidency. It is, purely and simply, because he 
is tired of fighting with the politicians. These men 
were battering at his door night and day, in season 
and out of season, crying like the daughters of the 
horse-leech, ‘‘ Give! give !’? They want places for 
their friends, and they demand them asa right ; they 
insist upon being paid in kind, as it were, for their 
services in getting the party into power that gave the 
new Commissioners their places, It is an open secret 
that there has been a steady fight with the politicians 
ever since the Park was created, and that they have 
not been kept at bay without much labor and sorrow. 
But, until the Ring got into power, they were kept at 
bay, and the Park was perhaps the only public depart- 
ment in America where politics were forbidden to en- 
ter. No man was ever appointed to any place in the 
Park service, from the lowest to the highest, from polit- 
ical consideration ; and so far as human power could 
avail to make it so, the politics of the men employed 
in the works were as free from interference or dictation 
as those of any other private citizens. We believe all 
VoL. VI—48 





the Commissioners were united in the endeavor to keep 
the record clean in this respect, With Messrs. Olm- 
stead, Vaux and Green, this was a religion, and the 
record of their administration is an honorable excep- 
tion to the usual history of such affairs in our country. 
Then there came a melancholy break when the Ring 
burst in and trampled with their hoofs over the Cen- 
tral Park and its orderly government, and broke down 
the palings and made room for all the rest of the un- 
clean herd. We had hoped there had been a recov- 
ery, but it seems not: another set of men have taken 
the place of the fellows who are hiding from justice, 
and are doing all they can to drag the Central 
Park down to a level with all our public administra- 
tions. We wish Mr. Stebbins could have felt strong 
enough to go on fighting them to the end, for they 
must be fought if we would preserve the Central Park 
for the people. 


Huxley's Addresses.* 

IT may seem paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, 
that a mind which is singularly affirmative, not to say 
positive, in one direction, is often at the same time 
as singularly negative in another direction. A mind 
which sees certain truths, or supposed truths, with 
unusual clearness, and is willing to accept these 
truths upon even a slender basis of testimony, is often 
disposed to reject truths of a different order, even 
when these are supported by a broader foundation of 
evidence. At the present moment modern science, 
though we may reasonably hope that the tendency is 
not inherent and ineradicable, undoubtedly tends to 
produce minds which are thus lop-sided and unequal, 
and it may fairly be said that few more prominent and 
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striking examples in point could be selected than the 
eminent author of these critiques and addresses. 
Though he explicitly rejects ‘* Materialism” as a creed, 
and with the utmost contempt and scorn defines 
** Positivism ’’ as ** Catholicism minus Christianity,” he 
yet accepts thoroughly and ardently the doctrine of 
Evolution in its most ‘‘ advanced’’ form, and accepts 
it not only as being probable but as being proved ; 
whilst he turns a dull and indifferent eye upon the 
higher order of spiritual truths, and declares these to 
be so shadowy and unsubstantial as not even to merit 
serious investigation. From an ideal point of view, 
such a state of things must be abnormal and unnat- 
ural; and instead of being really the product of the 
highest civilization, it is truly a proof that the intel- 
lectual development of the race has for a time out- 
stripped the spiritual development. 

Ilowever, from a different and more restricted point 
of view, we are all mere intellectual machines, all 
more or less imperfect, but some much more elaborate 
than others; and it is not easy to find a machine 
capable of performing more than one kind of work, 
supposing that work isto be of ahigh order. In judg- 
ing of such a man as IIuxley we may fairly take this 
ground, as being probably the one upon which he would 
himself prefer to be estimated, Bearing this in memory, 
and not expecting from our machine work for which its 
construction unfits.it, it is the mind of an intellectual 
giant with which we are brought into contact in the 
pages of these for the most part well-known critiques 
andaddresses. ‘* Not one but all mankind’s epitome,”’ 
one cannot but regard with astonishment the varied 
intellectual acquirements of this most strenuous work- 
er and most powerful writer. The mere enumeration 
of the essays which compose this remarkable volume— 
and we have hardly room for more—will bear out this 
assertion ; and their careful perusal will conclusively 
prove that it is not exaggerated. Everywhere we 
meet with detailed knowledge of the most dissimilar 
subjects, with the keenest and most subtle logic, a 
biting and caustic sarcasm, relieved by a playful and 
genial humor, a fearless expression of opinions which 
the writer believes to be true, and an unquestionable 
reverence for human nature and love of his fellow- 
creatures, which wants but an abiding faith in the 
great truths of Christianity for its perfection. It 
must be added in fairness that opponents are some- 
times treated, no doubt unconsciously, with hardness 
if not with injustice—great skill in fencing infallibly 
predisposing to the use of foils with the button off— 
and that there is marked tendency to the acceptance 
of extreme views upon subjects regarding which much 
difference of opinion still subsists. 

The first two essays in the volume present to us 
Professor IIuxley as a politician in the highest sense 
of which this term iscapable. One of them, entitled 
*¢ Administrative Nihilism,” deals with the much-vexed 
question of the true functions of the State, more es- 
pecially as regards the expediency of State education. 
The practical good sense of this country has long ago 





decided in favor of State education, and it is, therefore, 
unnecessary to say that all Americans must agree with 
the main conclusions of the writer on this question, 
We would, however, recommend a careful perusal of the 
final passages of this powerful essay to those who have 
been accustomed to regard the name of Huxley as 
significant of unbelief, skepticism, and materialism. 
That he is not a ‘‘ believer” in the ordinary sense of 
this term is sufficiently certain; but the groundwork 
of the highest morality is in him who sees that ‘* the 
highest, as it is the only permanent, content isto be 
attained, not by groveling in the rank and steaming 
valleys of sense, but by continual striving towards 
those high peaks, where, resting in eternal calm, rea- 
son discerns the undefined but bright ideal of the highest 
Good—‘ a cloud by day, a pillar of fire by night.’” 
Noble words, though but partially embodying the 
truth, and not spoken, we may be sure, without their 
being felt. 

The second essay, on the English School-boards, 
and the third, on Medical Education, are especially 
directed toward institutions which exist in Britain, 
and do not specially concern us, though there is much 
in the latter which might well be taken to heart by 
those who discharge the important function of educat- 
ing the medical men of the future. The fourth essay, 
entitled ‘* Yeast,” appeared in the Contemporary Re- 
view, and obtained such notoriety that we may con- 
clude that most of our readers are already acquainted 
with it. Leaving out of sight the vast amount of 
reading of which it is an evidence, it is chiefly remark- 
able for a somewhat ungenerous attack upon Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling, the well-known Hegelian, who had 
replied to Prof. Huxley’s celebrated lecture on ‘the 
Physical Basis of Life” by an elaborate critical lec- 
ture, subsequently published under the title of “As 
Regards Protoplasm.” Most unprejudiced readers will 
have arrived at the conclusion that in this controversy 
Dr. Stirling had clearly the best of it ; and it may be 
questioned if Prof. Huxley has bettered his position 
by the rough handling to which he subjects his adver- 
sary in the present article. 

Lectures the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth treat 
respectively of the Formation of Coal, of Corals and 
Coral Reefs, of the Methods and Results of Ethnology, 
and of some Fixed Points in British Ethnology; and 
none of these require further comment, beyond saying 
that they are admirable examples of the popular treat- 
ment of scientific subjects. The ninth lecture is a cele- 
brated one, being the ‘‘ Anniversary Address to the 
Geological Society of London for 1870,” and treating 
of the bearing of Paleontology upon the Doctrine of 
Evolution. Being himself a pronounced evolutionist, 
Prof. Huxley endeavors in this essay to bring together 
all the leading paleontological facts which in his 
opinion favor evolution, and nothing could excel the 
clearness of his argument so far as it goes. We fancy, 
however, that not many paleontologists are prepared 
at present to accept the conclusions here arrived at. 
So far, at any rate, as the doctrine of Evolution is 
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synonymous with the Darwinian theory of the origin of 
species, we fail to see that any favorable arguments can 
be drawn from the science of Paleontology. The 
Darwinian hypothesis demands the existence in past 
time of a graduated series of types intermediate be- 
tween existing forms. But, even in the case of the 
genealogy of the horse, and a fortiori in all other cases 
at present known to us, no such graduated series can 
be shown to exist or to have at any time existed. 
We do know, thanks to recent discoveries, many 
and striking links between Reptiles and Birds, but 
assuredly, in this as in other cases, we know of no 
such intermediate series of transitional forms as would 
in any way support the Darwinian theory. Evolution 
may have been at work; but, if so, it has been a kind 
of evolution which has not as yet been dreamed of in 
the philosophy of the Darwinian school. 

The tenth essay, though certainly not such pleasant 
reading, is almost as famous as the ninth, and deals 
with those who have criticised Mr. Darwin’s doctrines, 
and more especially with Mr. Wallace and Mr. Mi- 
vart. Into the merits of the controversy between 
the latter and Prof. Huxley we shall not enter; it 
being, in our opinion, sufficient to indicate that Mr. 
Mivart stands in the astoundingly anomalous position 
of being at the same time a well-known scientific 
observer, an advocate of the general doctrine of 
evolution, and a Roman Catholic by religion. As 
regards Mr, Wallace’s argument that if man be 
descended from the same stock with the monkeys, it 
is inexplicable that the brain of the savage should be 
so large and well developed, Prof. Huxley seems to 
us to put himself into a fatal dilemma. He asserts, 
namely, that the brain of savage man is of dispropor- 
tioned to his requirements, as Mr. Wallace states, 
because savage life requires great intellectual activity, 
and ‘the intellectual labor of a ‘good hunter or 
warrior’ considerably exceeds that of an ordinary 
Englishman,”’ If this be so—and we are delighted 
to believe upon such high authority that it is so—what 
becomes of the doctrine so persistently harped upon 
by so many Darwinians that the lowest races of men 
are little elevated above the highest monkeys? Surely, 
it is not merely human vanity and arrogance which 
makes us think that even an ‘ordinary Englishman,” 
with all his imperfections, is of a different and higher 
order than the Chimpanzee, the Gibbon, or the 
Gorilla? 

The eleventh essay is in many respects one of the 
most remarkable in the book, but anything like ade- 
quate criticism of it would demand a special article. 
It is professedly a review of Dr. Ernst Haeckel’s 
Natural [History of Creation ; but it has much more 
of Huxley in it than of Haeckel. We cannot criti- 
cise it now, and, indeed, its real date of publication 
(1869) is so old that criticism is almost superfluous. 
We note in it with regret the extent to which the 
author has been led by his preconceived opinions to 
accept in their entirety theories which are at best but 
theories, and which are as yet supported by few facts, 





and these certainly capable of a different explanation, 
We had not thought that the Doctrine of Design, for 
example, was so wholly dead, that it could reasonably 
be said that the belief ‘‘that the eye, such as we see 
it in man or one of the higher vertebrata, was made 
with the precise structure which it exhibits, for the 
purpose of enabling the animal which possesses it to 
see, has undoubtedly received its death-blow.’’ Nor 
do we think that ‘‘the fundamental proposition of 
evolution,” as defined in this article, can, upon the 
most favorable showing, be regarded as anything more 
than an unproved and probably unprovable hypo- 
thesis. 

The last essay in the work, on the metaphysics of 
sensation, and especially on Bishop Berkeley's views 
on this subject, we are still less inclined to criticise, 
It may be regarded as an exposition of the author’s 
views as to the relative position held by the schools 
of Idealism and Materialism respectively. If obliged 
to choose between absolute Materialism and absolute 
Idealism, Professor Iluxley explicitly states that he 
would choose the latter; and though we cannot but 
welcome such a powerful adherent, we do not clearly 
see how any form of Idealism can be practically recon- 
ciled with the theory of Evolution in which our author 
is such a firm believer. To the study of this problem, 
and to the earnest perusal of this earnest and genuine 
book, we relegate our readers, firmly convinced that 
there is no nature strong enough to maintain its own 
equilibrium in the face of even the highest authority, 
but will be materially benefited by being brought into 
intellectual contact with such a fearless and independ- 
ent mind. 


“Literature and Dogma.” 


READERS of Zhe Cornhill of two years ago will 
remember the beginning of Mr. Matthew Arnold's new 
book (J. R. Osgood & Co., publishers), which was first 
published in the pages of that magazine, and somewhat 
abruptly left unfinished. The continuation and con- 
clusion, which now at last, after a long delay, are fur- 
nished, will sadly disappoint those whose expectations 
were based on the first chapters. So far as the book 
is a protest against a narrow and “ proof-text” style 
of interpreting the Scriptures, it is a book deserving 
of praise for its good intention ; but even then we may 
well dread an ally so savage in his sarcasm, so destruc- 
tive in his negations, and so lacking even in good taste, 
as Mr. Arnold shows himself. ‘* Mon ta/i auxilio, nec 
defensoribus istis,” is the cry with which we read his 
most readable pages. Surely one can hold Mr. Ar- 
nold’s main position—that the Bible needs a broader 
and more literary style of interpretation than it has 
ever yet received at the hands of dogmatic commenta- 
tors, without jumping at all his radical conclusions, 
which have sometimes an ugly pantheistic look, and 
sometimes a well-nigh blasphemous and brutal tone. 
In the interests of truth, and ever of courtesy, we can 
only hope that his present temper may not be of long 
continuance. It is easy fora critic to fall into such 
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temptation that he becomes a literary Ishmaelite, 
**his hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him,’’—and it looks as if Mr. Arnold had not 
prayed sufficiently to be delivered from that evil! 

In spite, however, of all the grave objections to the 
book, both in regard to its statements and its temper, 
—objections so serious as to make its general circulation 
undesirable,—it is easy to see how it may be useful. 
Over-emphasized as it is, the main position of the 
book—the premise on which all its argument and 
statement rests—is most important. An improved 
method of scriptural interpretation,—more free and 
broad, and, to use the word which Mr. Arnold gives 
us,—more /iterary,—is fundamental to all other im- 
provements in Christian theology. We may thank 
Mr. Arnold for compelling our attention to a truth of 
such immense practical importance. Moreover, there 
is on almost every page some felicity of literary style, 
or some profound suggestion of thought, for which the 
judicious reader will be deeply grateful. 


“Scottish Chap-Books.”’ * 


Mr. FRASER gives in this little volume a novel and 
entertaining account of the literature that circulated 
among the lower classes in Scotland during the last 
half of the eighteenth century. He prefaces it by a 
hasty but sufficiently accurate sketch of the habits of 
a rude and isolated population, neglected by govern- 
ment, and repressed by puritanism. With public 
amusements frowned upon, and intercourse almost 1m- 
possible, owing to the primitive state of roads and 
conveyances, the wandering peddler or chap-man be- 
came the connecting link between these secluded rus- 
tics and the outer world, Not the least weicome part 
of his pack consisted of the broadsides and coarse pen- 
ny prints containing ballads, stories, and satires, which 
supplied the only intellectual food known to his cus- 
tomers, These chap-books were of great variety. 
Some were historical or biographical, giving metrical 
accounts of events old and recent, and of the lives of 
heroes, sacred, profane, or felonious, in a wonderful 
medley. Others offered manuals of instruction for 
various homely arts, or the solaces and promises of re- 
ligion, in doggerel verse or rough prose. Others again 
were romances, either founded on national tales, or 
borrowed from the great repertory of unfathered le- 
gends as old as the race and common to all mankind, 
But whatever their subject, they were all coarse, vig- 
srous, and humorous, often sharply satirical, and al- 
ways intensely Scotch in their filling up of incidents 
ind manners. Many of the more popular ones took 
the form of dialogue, presenting wonderfully fresh and 
natural descriptions of persons and customs. To these 
primitive communities the chap-books were what the 
newspapers of our day would be to our rural neigh- 
borhoods, if reporters were natural poets and drama- 
tists. 





As reflections of a past time, these collections 
would be invaluable, had not the more genuine por- 
tion of them in their original form been allowed to 
perish through neglect. Filling up the interval be. 
tween Allan Ramsay and Burns, otherwise barren of 
literary production, these homely educators both in- 
fluenced and revealed the popular mind and feelings. 
They were the only literature known to the middle 
and lower classes in Scotland, They were universal- 
ly diffused, and in the most effective form and manner, 
those of quaint rhyme and dramatic recitation by the 
minstrel-peddlers, who thus became at once schoolmas- 
ters and recorders for the time. The authorship of 
the greater part of this fugitive literature that remains 
extant is ascribed to Dougal Graham, a bellman of 
Glasgow, a natural humorist of uncouth but genuine 
power, whose name this tribute will keep unforgotten, 
Scott confessed himself indebted to these classics of 
the vulgar for many a stroke of manners and thread of 
legend ; and Motherwell did not think them unworthy 
of the attempt to preserve and classify their remains, 
In the interest of curious research it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Fraser will perform the promise he holds out 
of further exploration in this original field, and will 
add to the few specimens he gives us of these quaint 
and pungent relics of popular literature, 


Hamerton's “ Intellectual Life.” * 


IT seems easy to give the advice to learn what is 
fittest, to learn that thoroughly, and to learn nothing 
besides. This has often been done already, both in 
particular and general ways, and if that had been Mr. 
Hamerton’s only aim, we should still have to thank 
him for a book full of wise direct counsels, enforced 
by acute applications. In choosing for his work the 
frame of fictitious letters, addressed to persons im- 
agined like the real ones with whom his experience 
has brought him in contact, he avoids didactic formal- 
ity, and follows his subject with natural ease through 
its relations to the various conditions of life. But his 
object is not merely to point out what kinds of knowl- 
edge are serviceable for different kinds of men, and 
which are the best ways each may take for gaining 
that kind which he requires, He explains why it is 
well to have knowledge at all, not because it is power, 
but because it is delight. Its aspects and uses as an 
instrument are subordinated to its worth as the satis- 
faction of a divinely-given instinct. For its own sake 
it will be sought by many, and should be sought by all, 
and the purpose of the boek is to show the errors to 
be shunned, and the helps to be. used, if we would 
make the search its own sure reward. Thedistinction 
is made between the intellectual man and the merely 
learned man, and the intellectual life described as flow- 
ing from a sort of virtue which delights in vigorous 
and beautiful thinking, just as moral virtue delights 
in vigorous and beautiful conduct, and as consisting 
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mainly in a constant preference for higher thoughts 
over lower thoughts. But as the intellectual life is 
never on all points perfectly in accordance with man’s 
instincts, it is always a contest or a discipline. The 
art or skill of maintaining it consists chiefly in com- 
pelling every circumstance and condition of our lives 
to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit or force. 
These clearly-stated, simple truths are then applied to 
the different classes of men, and used to demonstrate 
the elevating proposition that any mind of large natu- 
ral capacity, without regard to its amount of informa- 
tion, may reach the state in which it seeks earnestly 
and habitually for the highest and purest truth, 

The treatment of the matter is of course discursive, 
since its plan ranges through all conditions of life, as 
age, sex, health, or social position determines them, 
and fragmentary, because no symmetrical arrangement 
of such materials is possible, But the main thought 
is kept steadily in view, under the different lights in 
which it is presented, and enforced with a wealth of 
illustration and apt anecdote, Of course, many of the 
so-called social problems and questions of the day at- 
tract incidental consideration. Without discussion or 
decision, they are treated as elements of opinion and 
prejudice with regard to their effect in furthering or 
disturbing the search for knowledge or truth in any 
given case. Thus the letters upon women and mar- 
riage arrive at no choice between the differing views 
of the equality of the sexes, but dwell on the influence 
over the intellectual life which either supposition, if 
proved to be true, would exert. Yet while leaving the 
conclusion of the controversy to each one’s individual 
conviction, they state its present aspect and the reasons 
why it is in debate with great clearness anda strong 
leaning toward the generous side. So the letters which 
find occasion to speak of religion carefully mark the 
dividing line between it and philosophy. They frankly 
declare that the religious life and the intellectual life 
are quite distinct, and that it is disingenuous to call 
philosophy the religion of the intellectual. The re- 
ligious life is founded upon authority, the intellectual 
life upon personal investigation. The difficulty of the 
intellectual life is, that whilst it can never assume a 
position of hostility to religion, it is nevertheless com- 
pelled to enunciate truths which may happen to be in 
contradiction with dogmas received at this or that par- 
ticular time. Yet we are not on that account to re- 
strain the spirit of investigation, which will always 
lead ultimately totruth. The state of modern thought 
in this respect is well illustrated by the anecdote of 
the erection of a monument to Copernicus at Warsaw 
in 1829, when a scientific society waited in the Church 
of the Holy Cross for the sanction of a religious ser- 
vice, but waited in vain, no priest appearing to coun- 
tenance a scientific discovery once condemned “by the 
spiritual power. 

Another striking letter, addressed to a conservative, 
and defining the power to regulate morals exerted in 
our day by spiritual authority and by public opinion re- 
spectively, should be read in connection with the chap- 








ter which enlarges upon disinterestedness as the essential 
virtue. To be ready to accept the truth, even when 
it is most unfavorable to ourselves, is a mark of intel- 
lectual strength and openness rare among most classes 
and professions, yet more common now than in the past. 
It is an approach on the part of the individual to- 
ward that a/truism which Spencer insists on as the 
term of human improvement. It falls in with that 
truer public opinion of modern times, eloquently ad- 
duced by Littré as the proof that ‘* humanity growing 
ever better, accepts more and more readily the duty 
and the task of widening the domain of justice and 
good-will.” There is a chapter of sensible sugges- 
tions for economizing time, and another, its proper 
complement, on the value of occasional idleness, illus- 
trating that “immortal sentence” of Claude Tillier, 
expressing a dangerous doctrine, but one full of intel- 
lectual truth, that ‘‘the best-employed time is that 
which one loses.” One letter explains the paradox 
involved in congratulating a friend on his miserable 
memory, by dwelling on the advantage of a memory 
that selects and rejects, instead of storing up promis- 
cuously, and condemns the patent systems for improv- 
ing that faculty by cultivating absurd associations of 
ideas closely allied toa common form of insanity. An 
admirable chapter is that on the counterbalanced effects 
on the intellectual life of newspapers. It enlarges 
on the false emphasis they give to mere novelty, the 
wasteful uselessness of their constant speculations on 
the near future, their controversial unfairness which 
pains and humiliates the cultivated reader. Against 
these it sets the considerations that they are the daily 
house-talk of mankind, that their rough common-sense 
keeps the mind out of isolation, and sympathetic with 
the interests and ways of thinking of ordinary men, 
that their spirit is alive and modern, and that though 
their work is neither complete nor orderly, it is the 
fresh record of the mighty drama of the world. 

Many other letters and detached passages would re- 
pay meditation on the sound sense and experience they 
embody. Thus the impatience in intellectual work 
felt by amateurs and men of temporary purposes, and 
the imperative need of continuity and deliberation, 
are strikingly expressed in the saying, which might 
have a far wider application, ‘* You cannot take a 
bit out of another man’s life and live it, without 
having lived the previous years that led up to it, 
without having also the assured hopes for the years 
that lie beyond.” So too the lines addressed to an 
English democrat are full of grave matter for thought, 
generalizing as they do in a manner that recalls the 
broad philosophy of De Tocqueville, upon democratic 
intolerance of dignity and compulsion to uniformity 
in mental views as in manners. Indeed, there is scarce- 
ly a page without some thought new in its turn and 
application, if not of original substance, or some 
sprightly illustration or anecdote. And such is the 
variety of subjects touched upon in the book, and the 
ingenuity with which they are all attached to its thread, 
that it may be opened almost at random with the 
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certainty of finding something to attract and in- 
struct. 


“Ups and Downs." * 


Mr. HALE carries us back thirty years in American 
history to gain a rather clearer field, in the beginnings 
of out-western civilization, for illustrating his belief 
that ‘*the man who always does the duty that comes 
next to his hand finds that the world needs his help 
as much as he needs to help the world.” This manly, 
common-sense faith leavens all the crotchety forms 
in which the author likes to throw out ideas in _ his 
writings, for the sake of drawing our attention to 
it. It is put forth in the didactic tone Athens usually 
adopts when she condescends to speak to Beeotia and 
the rest of the republics; but for all that the story 
is lively and true, and ranges through most of the 
diversities of American social life in the youth of this 
generation, It detects the romance of every-day ex- 
istence, while bringing together, and parting, and re- 
uniting young people of very different origin and 
ways, as occasions naturally spring from the changing 
incidents that affect a mixed and restless population 
in a new country. A Harvard collegian, losing his 
fortune, learns a trade, and falls in love at Detroit 
with a German girl, who returns to Hamburg in pur- 
suit of an East Indian inheritance, fascinating and 
refusing an agreeable Englishman on the way. No 
one regrets that the oriental vision fades, and she 
comes back to join her humble fortunes to those 
of her constant lover, turned editor, The subor- 
dinate romance between his Norwegian apprentice 
and the pretty Manito schoolmistress is still more 
naturally and cleverly worked out. The shiftless, 
abstracted German papa of course plays his part— 
mostly a musical one—and the swindling German mcr- 
chant, with his coarse wife, helps out the situations 
and the contrasts; nor does native shrewdness, both 
in its honest and dishonest works, miss recognition, 

The difference existing between even so near a 








past and our present is very well sustained, except in 
one or two minor points, at which the author fails 
through carelessness or overdrawing. He forgets, in 
making Jasper say, not more than twenty-seven years 
ago, of a time just preceding, ‘‘ there was no attor- 
ney then at what is now Chicago,” that the city, when 
incorporated thirty-six years ago, held more than a 
dozen lawyers. If he chooses to overlook Memphis 
and New Orleans in speaking of New York, at the 
same period, as the worst city in America—well, 
probably we owe that to invincible Athenian habit, 
with a bit of exaggeration not far from Cretan in this 
instance. 

There is another difference between that time and 
our own worth developing more fully. In a story of 
action, not reflection, like this, which brings the lives 
of its personages into incidental connection with so 
many others, an art of epitomizing biographies is re- 
quired for the satisfactory explanation of these touch- 
and-go influences, Mr. Hale is very skillful in this 
art, and employs it well in the few sentences which 
give a résumé of Dr. Withers’s work and power. “ At 
five-and-fifty he was a good deal younger than he had 
been at five-and-twenty.’’ His moral qualities and 
his observation had preserved his freshness, But 
something of that sympathy with his juniors must 
have been due to material circumstances which have 
ever since tended with greater force to lessen the 
difference between old and young. Apart from the 
change in manners which has suppressed reverence, 
the greater freedom of intercommunication, and the 
fact that the same subjects are brought home by the 
press to minds of every possible degree of maturity, 
and are considered and discussed by them in common, 
have aided in effacing the distinction between juniors 
and seniors, and equalizing the ages of this genera- 
tion. It is worth considering what the effect of this 
continuing process may be upon the next, in pro- 
moting unity and coherence in the mental labors of 
mankind, 


—— to) 
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Anaesthesia by Cold. 

THE question of the existence of separate conduct- 
ors for impressions of touch, tickling, pain, tempera- 
ture, and for the muscular sense, was originally 
broached by M. Brown-Séquard, who brought much 
pathological eyidence to bear upon the point. 

A series of researches has just been published by 
Dr. A. Horvath, of Kieff, which give some support to 
Brown-Séquard’s theory, so far as impressions of pain 
are concerned, Dr. Horvath states that, having been 





* Ups and Downs. By Ndward E. Hale. Roberts brothers. 





engaged in some investigations upon the effects of 
cold on frogs, he was struck with the fact that, al- 
though immersion of the hand in ice-cold water soon 
produced intolerable pain, no pain was experienced 
when it was plunged into alcohol, even though this 
might be several degrees below the freezing-point of 
water (—5°C.). Further experiments showed that ice- 
cold glycerine was equally ineffective in producing 
pain; whilst cold ether, on the other hand, caused se- 
vere suffering, and mercury was still less easily borne. 
The curious point about these experiments was, how- 
ever, that when the finger was plunged into cold alco- 
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hol, although the sense of pain caused by cold ap- 
peared to be deadened, the finger was perfectly sensi- 
tive to even slight contact of another body or to pres- 
sure, and yet more, pricking with a needle to adegree 
which produced considerable pain in any of the other 
fingers was only perceived as a simple contact on the 
one immersed in cold alcohol. Thus it was apparent 
that, whilst the sense of pain for mechanical injury 
and for cold was abolished, the tactile sensibility of 
the skin was retained. Dr. Horvath suggests that the 
explanation may be found in the power of alcohol to 
withdraw water from the nerve-tissue, or perhaps in 
its capability of inducing temporary coagulation of the 
nerve-substance, 

Some interesting points are opened by these re- 
searches, and it would be important to know how far 
cold alcohol might be applied to alleviate the pain of 
wounds and especially of burns. Dr. Horvath states 
that in one or -two instances of slight degrees of burn 
that have occurred to himself and in his friends he has 
found it has a remarkably calmative effect, the pain 
almost entirely disappearing, and the subsequent pro- 
gress of the case being singularly favorable. He sug- 
gests that the fatal termination of the severer cases 
of burn, which is generally attributed to the depres- 
sion produced by the pain, might thus be prevented, 
—Lancet, 

Wines in Fevers. 

In a recent work on the use of wines as medicine 
Dr. Robert Druitt says: One of the important med- 
ical uses of the Bordeaux wines is to relieve the rest- 
lessness, nightly wandering, and thirst of the exanthe- 
mata, and especially of scarlatina and measles in child- 
ren. Ifa child is very stout and red-lipped I should 
not press the use of wine during the first day or so: 
neither, in fact, need one press it atall, Mix one part of 
pure Bordeaux wine with one or two of pure cold water, 
according to the patient’s age, and let him drink it at 
night ad dibitum, 1 know of no diaphoretic, saline, 
or sedative, so admirably adapted to allay the miser- 
able wandering, the headache and thirst of scarlet fe- 
ver. In measles, as soon as the rash becomes dusky, 
Bordeaux wine allays the great restlessness. This, be 
it observed, is not a treatment founded on any hypoth- 
esis that alcohol is a good aliment for the nervous 
system, but on observation of facts at the bedside. 


Original Research. 


Tue Editor of Mature urges the necessity for the 
endowment of institutions of research, and the proper 
remuneration of the men engaged therein. The 
dearth of original investigation in England he attri- 
butes to the greater attractions offered by professional 
life. ‘* A glance,” he says, ‘* at the condition of things in 
France and Germany, will strengthen this view. Why 
was Germany, till lately, the acknowledged leader in all 
matters connected with the advancement of know- 
ledge? Because there were no such brilliant and 
highly-paid careers open there as here to those who 
choose politics, the bench, the bar, or commerce, in 
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| which was not recognizable during life. 


preference to science, And what is happening there 
at present? a decline visible not alone to the far- 
sighted, because Germany is getting rich as England 
has long been rich. Why is France now endowing 
research on a large scale, and even proposing that the 
most successful students in her magnificent Polytech- 
nic School should be allowed to advance Science as 
state servants? Because in France there is a govern- 
ment instructed enough to acknowledge that a decline 
of investigation may bring evil to the state, and that 
it is the duty of the state to guard against this condi- 
tion of things at all cost.’’ 


Identity. 


The Lancet, in discussing the question of identity, 
says: The difficulties of proof and the dangers of 
making positive assertions as to personal identity have 
again been shown by the extraordinary mistakes 
which have occurred in relation to Mr. Robinson, 
whose attack of delirium tremens has thrown his 
widow into weeds and his friends into mourning, 
When Mr. Robinson disappeared six weeks ago, a 
body found in the Thames, near Greenwich, was iden- 
tified as his beyond, it would have seemed, a possibility 
of doubt. The deceased not only resembled Mr. 
Robinson in general configuration, but a tuft of hair 
on the forehead, his baldness, his dress, a scar on the 
right leg, an overlapping tooth, together with the 
positive assertions of his wife, his servant, and a friend 
who had known him twenty-six years, left no doubt in 
the minds of the coroner’s jury that the body had been 
properly indentified. All writers on medical jurispru- 
dence recognize the occasional difficulties of identify- 
ing dead bodies, ‘This is due, it is said, to ‘* a pecu- 
liar change” which comes over the features after death, 
The mistakes, however, are obviously caused, not by 
any change of features, but by the absence of all that 
enables us to recognize a living man—expression, 
voice, gesture, and the like. The late Lord Mansfield, 
in the celebrated Douglass Peerage case, said that, in 
an army of a hundred thousand men, every one may be 
known from another, This may be true of living 
men, but we strongly suspect that amongst the dead 
upon a battle-field the mistakes as to the identity are 
numerous, though such mistakes would of course be 
easily remedied, ‘The resemblance of separate fea- 
tures of individuals is usually tolerably strong, and the 
difference in the noses, eyes, lips, etc., of the average 
of mankind (except of course in such cases as Socrates, 
the late Duke of Wellington, and the race of Iaps- 
burg), is not such as to enable us to swear positively 
to identity. 

With regard to ** change of feature ” after death, we 
have heard, on undoubted authority, a curious account 
of a gentleman who was killed some ten or twelve 
years since in a railway accident. A friend went to 
recognize the body, which he was enabled to do by the 
striking resemblance which the features of the deceased 
gentleman bore to those of his sister, a resemblance 
The face 
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had received a squeeze, and had been somewhat dis- 
torted, and in this way a latent family likeness had 
been developed. 

Electricity. 

IN a recent work on electricity by Professor Jenkin, 
the author tells us that there are now two sciences of 
electricity—one that of the lecture-room and the popu- 
lar treatise; the other that of the testing-office and 
the engineer’s specification, The first deals with sparks 
and shocks which are seen and felt, the other with cur- 
rents and resistances to be measured and calculated. 
The popularity of the one science depends on human 
curiosity ; the diffusion of the other is a result of the 
demand for electricians as telegraph engineers. 

A writer in Mature, in reviewing this book, re- 
marks : It isnot without great effort that a science can 
pass out of one stage of its existence into another. To 
abandon one hypothesis in order to embrace another 
is comparatively easy, but to surrender our belief in 
a mysterious agent making itself visible in brilliant 
experiments and probably capable of accounting for 
whatever cannot be otherwise explained; and to accept 
the notion of electricity as a measurable commodity 
which may be supplied at a potential of so many 
Volts at so mucha Farad, is a transformation not 
to be effected without a pang. The distinction 
between free electricity and latent, bound, combined, 
or dissimulated electricity, which occurs so frequently, 
especially in continental works on electricity, is not, so 
far as we can see, even alluded to in these pages; so 
that the student who takes Professor Jenkin as his sole 
guide will not have his mind infected with a set of no- 
tions which did much harm in their day. On the 
other hand, terms which are really scientific—the use 
of which has led to a clearer understanding of the 
subject—are carefully defined and rendered familiar 
by well-chosen illustrations. 


Suppression of Scent 1n Birds. 


Mr. TEGETMEIER says, in a discussion of this curious 
subject : The pheasant, from nesting on the ground, 
is peculiarly exposed to the attacks of four-footed or 
ground vermin, and the escape of these and other 
ground-nesting birds and their eggs from foxes, pole- 
cats, hedgehogs, etc., appears at first sight almost im- 
possible. This escape is attributed by many, possibly 
by the majority of sportsmen, to the alleged fact that 
in nesting-birds the scent which is given out at other 
times is suppressed : in proof of this statement the fact 
is adduced that dogs, even those with the keenest 
powers of smell, will pass within a few feet, or even a 
less distance, of a nesting pheasant without evincing 
the slightest cognizance of her proximity, provided 
she is concealed from sight. By others this circum- 
stance is denied ; they reason that it is impossible for 
an animal to suppress the secretions and exhalations 
natural to it—secretion not being a voluntary act. I 
believe, however, that the peculiar specific odor of a 
bird is suppressed during incubation, not, however, as 
a voluntary act, but in a manner which is capable of 








being accounted for physiologically, The suppres- 
sion of the scent during incubation is necessary to the 
safety of the birds, and essential to the continuance of 
the species. I believe this suppression is due to what 
may be termed vicarious secretion. In other words, 
the odoriferous particles which are usually exhaled by 
the skin are, during the period of incubation, excreted 
into the intestinal canal, probably into the cecum or 
the cloaca. The proof of this is accessible to every 
one: the excreta of a common fowl or pheasant or- 
dinarily have no odor like that of the bird. On the 
other hand, during incubation the excreta of the hen 
have the odor of the fowl, but greatly intensified and 
similar to that developed during roosting. By this 
vicarious secretion the ground-nesting bird becomes 
scentless, and her safety and that of her eggs is 
secured. 


Larve. 

Str JoHN Lupsock states that the form of the 
larvze of insects depends very much on their mode of 
life. Thus, he says those larve which are internal 
parasites, whether in plants or in animals, are vermi- 
form, and the same is the case with those which live in 
cells, and depend on their parents for food. On the 
other hand, larvz which burrow in wood have strong 
jaws and generally somewhat weak thoracic legs; 
those which feed on leaves have the thoracic legs more 
developed, but less so than the carnivorous species, 

In the case of the sitaris, which is a parasite on the 
anthophora, M. Fabre finds that the eggs are laid in 
the galleries of the hive and hatched in September or 
October, the young larve remaining i” situ without 
food until April following; they then throw off their 
lethargy, but instead of devouring the honey, as he 
expected, they turn away from it and are unable 
to deal with it. Proceeding to a more careful exam- 
ination of the matter, he discovered that the males 
of the anthophora emerge before the females, and as 
they pass through the galleries the sitaris larve 
fasten upon them. From the male the larva passes 
to the female bee when the opportunity offers, and as 
the latter lays her egg and fastens it up in a cell with 
honey, the sitaris larva attaches itself to the egg, 
which floats on the surface of the honey. Almost at 
once the larva commences to devour the egg-raft on 
which it is resting. On this it feeds for about a week ; 
it then undergoes its first metamorphosis in the empty 
shell, and, making its appearance in a very different 
form, feeds on the honey. This consumed, other 
transformations take place, and the perfect sitaris 
finally emerges in August. 


Habits of Wild Rabbits. 

Mr. Witt1aM Ear ey relates the following obser- 
vations on this subject: As is well known, the doe 
rabbit does not produce her young in any ordinary 
rabbit-warren, but invariably selects a quiet, out-of- 
the-way situation wherein to form a nursery for them. 
Now the reason for this peculiar practice has always 
been attributed to the fact that they leave their legitr 
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mate homes at this all-important period, simply 
because the male parents invariably destroy the off- 
spring if an attempt be made to breed them in the 
permanent warren. I incline to believe we must look 
elsewhere for the explanation. 

A close atmosphere seems all important to their de- 
velopment, as the old doe rabbit not only denudes her 
breast of its natural fur covering wherein to ensconce 
them warmly all around, but also closes up the usual 
entrance to the nursery firmly, even patting the soil 
down to exclude the colder outerair. In due time, 
as the young increase in size, she makes air-holes, 
commencing with very minute ones, which are gradu- 
ally enlarged as the inmates gain strength and size. 


The Sulphites in Intermittent Fever. 


Dr. G. FARELLI thus sums up the results of the 
experiments hitherto made on the use of sulphites and 
hypo-sulphites in intermittent fever:—1. It is not 
shown that intermittent is of a zymotic character. 
2. The sulphites, in many cases, cure intermittent 
fever, though their action is not so rapid and constant 
as that of quinine. 3. Their mode of action seems 
to depend on their reductive rather than on their anti- 
fermentative power. 4. The only result really due 
to them, and established by a number of accurate ob- 
servations, is the greater rapidity with which they 
seem to combat abdominal phenomena. 5. Their 
protracted use brings on a certain degree of anzemia. 
6. They have no prophylactic power, as has quinine. 
7. They are less efficacious than chinchona and its 
preparations, and should only be used when these 
have failed. 8. They are not as efficient as arsenic in 
the treatment of miasmatic fevers, 


Scientific Expeditions. 


No less than seven scientific expeditions are now 
investigating the condition and products of our west- 
ern territories, The first is the International North- 
ern Boundary Commission, which is surveying the 
line of the forty-ninth parallel. The second is ex- 
amining the line of the Northern Pacific Railway, and 
includes a body of 2,000 troops, under the command 
of Colonel D. N. Stanley. The third is that of Prof. 
F. V. Hayden, who continues his work of past years, 
starting from Denver. The fourth is that of Lieu- 
tenant George M. Wheeler, which is divided into four 
parties, and gives its attention chiefly to the regions 
about New Mexico and Arizona. The fifth is that 
of Major J. W. Powell, on the Colorado river in 
Utah. The sixth, that of Captain Jones, from Chey- 
enne, along the Ward river mountains, The seventh 
that of Mr. William H. Dall, in Alaska. In addi- 
tion to these, Mr. Clarence King is reviewing a por- 
tion of the work on the line of the fortieth parallel, 
on which he has been engaged for many years past. 


The Brain and Education. 


M. PauL Broca publishes a series of researches 
he made some years ago upon the relative size of the 








heads of the infirmiers and of the internes of the 
Bicétre. He gives a series of comparative measure- 
ments, which he contrasts with those obtained some 
years ago by Parchappe; and he believes he has de- 
monstrated that, on the one hand, the cultivation of 
the mind and intellectual work augment the size of 
the brain; and, on the other hand, that this increase 
chiefly affects the anterior lobes, which he regards as 
being the seat of the highest faculties of the mind. 
Education, he remarks, does not only render man 
better, and enable him to make the best use of the 
faculties with which he is endowed, but it possesses 
the wonderful power of making him superior te him- 
self, of enlarging his brain and perfecting its foi. 
Those who insist that education should be giv-n to 
all have both social and national interest to support 
them; but if the brain really enlarges with educa- 
tion there is an additional motive—the evolution of 
the human race.—Lancet. 


Alternation of Generations. 


IN an article on the Metamorphoses of Insects, 
Prof. Lubbock says: The caterpillar owes its differ- 
ence from the butterfly to the early stage at which it 
leaves the egg; but its actual form is mainly due to 
the influence of the conditions in which it lives. If 
the caterpillar, instead of changing into one butterfly, 
produced several butterflies, we should have an in- 
stance of alternation of generations. Until lately, 
however, we knew of no such case. Each larva pro- 
duced one imago, and that not by generation, but by 
development. It has long been known, indeed, that 
there are some species in which certain individuals 
remain always apterous, while others acquire wings. 
Many entomologists, however, regard these abnormal 
individuals as perfect, though wingless insects; and, 
therefore, though these cases appear to me to deserve 
more attention than they have yet received, I shall 
not found any argument on them, 

Recently, however, Prof. Wagner, of Kazan, has 
discovered that, among certain small gnats, the larvae 
do not themselves directly produce the perfect insect, 
but give rise to other larva, which undergo metamor- 
phoses of the usual character, and eventually become 
gnats. His observations have been confirmed, as re- 
gards this main fact, by other naturalists; and there 
can, I think, be no doubt that they are in the main 
correct. 

Here, then, we have a distinct case of alternation 
of generations, as characterized by Steenstrup. Prob- 
ably other cases will be discovered, in which insects, 
undeniably in the larval state, will be found to be fer- 
tile. Nay, it seems to me possible, if not probable, 
that some larvz which do not now breed, in the course 
of ages may come to do so. 


Agency of Insects in Obstructing Evolution. 


IN a paper read before the Academy of Natura) 
Sciences, of Philadelphia, Mr. Thomas Mcchan re- 
marks: It has fallen to my lot to observe that art 
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has not so much to do with garden variations as is 
generally supposed. Variations in nature are as great 
as in horticulture; and the florist’s credit is chiefly 
due to the preservation of the forms which unassisted 
nature has provided for him, It was at one time part 
of the essential idea of a species, that it would repro- 
duce itself. If any variations occurred in nature, it 
was taken for granted that seedlings from this varia- 
tion would revert to the parent form, But it is now 
known that the most marked peculiarity in variation 
can be reproduced in the progeny, if care be taken to 
provide against fertilization by another form. Thus 
the blood-leaved variety of the English beech will 
produce blood-leaved beeches; and as I have myself 
found, by experiment, the very pendulous weeping 
peach produces from seed plants as fully characteristic 
as its parent; and when the double-blossomed peaches 
bear fruit, as they sometimes do, I have it on the au- 
thority of a careful friend, that the progeny is double, 
as its parent was. 

Since, then, varieties once evolved reproduce them- 
selves from seed, why does not some one of the Zina- 
vias, which has been struck off into a distinct mould, 
reproduce itself from seed, and establish, in a state 
of nature, a new race, as it would do under the florist’s 
care? Why, for instance, is there not a spurless race? 
The humble-bee furnishes the answer. They, so far 
as I have been able to see, are the only insects which 
visit these flowers. They seem very fond of them, 
and enter regularly at the mouth, and stretch down 
deep into the spur for the sweets gathered there. The 
pollen is collected on the thorax, and, of course, is 
carried to the next flower. The florist, to ‘‘fix’’ the 
form, carefully isolates the plant; but in the wild 
state a spurless form has no chance; the bee from the 
neighboring flower, of course, fertilizing it with the 
pollen from any of the other forms. 

If there were no bees, no agency whatever for cross- 
fertilization, nothing but the plant’s own pollen to 
depend on, there would undoubtedly be races of this 
linaria, which again, by natural evolution at times 
changing, would produce other races, and in time the 
difference might be as great as to be even thought 
generic. But we see that by the agency of the hum- 
ble-bee the progress of the newly-evolved form is 
checked. The pollen of the original form is again 
introduced to the offspring, and it is brought back at 
least half a degree to its starting-point. 


Memoranda. 


M., P. Bert suggests that the evil consequences to 
men and animals of a sudden change from a com- 
pressed atmosphere to one of normal pressure is 
owing to the conversion of the dissolved nitrogen of 
the blood to the free state. The gas thus set free, 
by occtpying the capillary vessels of various organs, 
obstructs the circulation in these vessels, If the 
quantity is small, it tends to act in the lumbar region 
and on the spinal cord, causing softening of the cord 





and paraplegia, If it is large, the lungs are obstructed 
and the action of the heart interfered with, 


In 1867 M. Rabuteau announced that the poisonous 
power of the metals was greater as their atomic 
weights were higher and their specific heats lower, 
IIe now shows that the atomic weights of calcium 
and potassium being nearly the same, the toxic 
effects produced by injecting similar solutions of their 
salts into the blood are also the same, both acting as 
poisons to the muscles and causing death by arrest 
of the action of the heart when administered in 
sufficient dose, 


Nature records the death of the wasp rendered 
famous by Sir John Lubbock in his address at the 
meeting of the British Association last year. “It 
slept away as it were on February 2oth last, first the 
head dying, then the thorax, and then the abdomen,” 
The remains are deposited in the British Museum, 


Professor Mayer describes in Sil/iman’s Yournal 
a new device for showing the movements of the 
galvanometer on a screen, 


M. M. Becquerel finds that during rainy seasons 
the temperature of a soil covered by vegetation is 
about one degree centigrade lower than that of a 
naked soil, the temperature being taken at a depth of 
about eighteen to twenty inches. Ile explains this 
difference by the fact that the roots of the plants mat 
the soil together in such a manner that the rain, which 
presents the same temperature as the air, cannot 
permeate the soil covered by vegetation as readily as 
it does that which is free from roots, 


By the use of thin leaves of steel in the construction 
of artificial magnets, M. Jamin has so increased the 
carrying power of these magnets as to construct one 
weighing about four and a half pounds, which could 
carry a weight of ninety-nine pounds, The great 
advantage to be expected from this discovery is the 
reduction in the weight of the magneto-electric 
machines of all kinds, and especially of those employed 
in the production of light. 


Dr. J. R. Lewis, of the Sanitary Commission in 
India, states that in all the cases of chyluria he has 
examined, minute active worm-like creatures were 
found in the blood. 


M. Champouillon recommends the use of the silicate 
of soda in the treatment of all superficial wounds and 
abrasions of surface. It acts, he says, not only as 
an antiseptic, but also protects the surface frum the 
action of the air and of any germs it may contain. 
He also states that excellent results have followed its 
use as an injection in cases of ulceration or purulent 
discharge from all mucous membranes. The strength 
of the solution is to be varied according as it 5 
applied to the skin or to cavities lined with mucous 
membranes. 

M. E. Decaisne has collected observations on thir- 
ty-four drinkers of vermouth and eleven kinds of the 
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preparations of different prices. His deductions are 
as follows: rst. It is made of certain tonic or bitter 
herbs and white wine, and is a powerful excitant. 2d. 
It produces the ordinary effects of alcohol, and also 
originates serious disorders of the digestive and ner- 
vous systems. 3d. As in the case of absinthe, the 
evil consequences of its use are to a great extent 
owing to the sophistications to which it is subjected. 
4th. As in the case of bitter wines, as the wine of 
quinquinia, it should be only used medicinally, and 
vermouth even of the best quality sbould not be used 
continuously, merely to stimulate the appetite. 

The construction of the breakwater at Alexandria 
involves the labor of over two thousand Arabs, assist- 
ed by a dozen locomotives, several hundred trucks, 
forty other steam-engines both stationary and moving, 
a dozen lighters, six steamers, and an immense float- 
ing steam-derrick. The breakwater is composed of 
blocks of concrete, each of which weighs twenty 
tons, and it will consume in all about 35,000 of these 
blocks. 

The most accurate estimates state that China pos- 
sesses coal-fields to the extent of over 400,000 square 
miles, one province (Shausi) having no ‘less than 
31,000 square miles with veins from 12 to 30 feet in 
thickness. 

A firm is at present engageg in Berlin in manufac- 
turing ozonized water for medicinal purposes. From 
the prevailing opinion, which is not altogether with- 
out scientific probability, that the sanitary effects of 
sea-air are to be ascribed to its relatively great pro- 
portion of ozone, the enterprise of the manufacturers 
will most likely be rewarded by a considerable demand 
for the substitute they offer. (Journal Franklin Insti- 
tute. ) 


The span of the great Rotunda of the exhibition 
building at Vienna is over 110 yards, or double the 
size of the dome of St. Peter’s, at Rome. 

Perhaps no greater injury has ever been done in 
horticulture than the recommendation by inexperienced 
writers of chip manure as a dressing. Its danger 
arises mainly from its ready disposition to spread 
fungi, which inevitably arise in soils naturally a little 
moist and tenacious. When once formed, such fungi 
spread with astonishing rapidity, totally preventing 
growth, and finally killing the plants. (Horticul- 
turist.) 


It is stated by Mr. Robert S. Gregg that the echoes 
in buildings may be broken or destroyed by stretching 
fine wires across the rooms in which they exist. Ac- 
cording to the experiments related, care must be taken 
not to use too many wires, or the necessary resonance 
of the sounds will also be destroyed. 


The Zoélogical Station at Naples has already 
commenced its career of usefulness by sending speci- 
mens of Mediterranean animals to different universi- 
ties and laboratories in Europe. Among other in- 
stances of the kind, specimens of Amphioxus have 





been received as a charged letter-parcel at the London 
Crystal Palace Aquarium. 

To carry out the designs.of the International 
Metric Commission, ingots of pure iridio-platinum 
alloy were recently cast in the laboratory of Sainte- 
Claire Deville. The President of the French Re- 
public and several of the ministers assisted, The in- 
got weighed about twenty pounds, one-tenth being 
iridium. 

A consignment of Russian sheet iron has been 
sent to Liverpool from Pittsburgh. It appears that 
this variety of iron can now be manufactured here 
and sent to England at a cheaper rate than it can be 
made in Russia, (American Manufacturer.) zs 

Professor Young recommends the use of ruled 
gratings in observations upon the chromosphere of 
the sun, 

Dr. Elsner of Berlin has exposed wrought iron to a 
temperature of 3,000" C. for several hours. On 
removing the porcelain crucible in which it was con- 
tained from the fire, the cover was found to be dotted 
with minute needles of metaliic iron, thus showing 
that at very high temperatures iron is volatile. 

It is stated that the use of tar as a preventive 
against potato disease is attended with the most satis- 
factory results. 

M. Janssen proposes two methods of quantitative 
spectroscopic examination, which are to be used to- 
gether. One is to measure the intensity of the bright 
lines produced, the other is the determination of the 
time required for the complete volatilization of the 
substance. 

The use of volcanic ashes is recommended in the 
treatment of diseases of the vine. 

M. Goubareff relates that at the summer resorts in 
Russia the vapor-baths are in small houses constructed 
for this purpose, and they are only warmed when the 
baths are to be used. One of these bath-houses was 
crowded with flies in August, and in October they 
passed into the state of hibernation. On the 3d 
of January and the 15th of February the house 
was warmed for the use of the bath, and on each oc- 
casion the flies came out, and were as active as on a 
summer day. He therefore concludes that these in- 
sects have the power of assuming the torpid state at 
least three times in one season, 


In place of steam or hot-water baths in the treat- 
ment of rheumatism, hot sand is recommended as not 
being subject to the objections to which steam and hot 
water are liable. 


** Embryology is especially valuable for the light 
it throws on the more ancient forms of the primordial 
period ; by it alone do we learn that these primitive 
forms must have been simple cells, similar to eggs— 
that these cells, by their segmentation, their confor- 
mation, and their division of labor, have given birth 
to the infinite variety of the most complicated organ- 
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The Accomplished and Lucky Tea-Kettle.* 


A LONG time ago, at a temple called Morinji, in 
the province of Jéshin, there was an old tea-kettle. 
One day, when the priest of the temple was about to 
hang it over the hearth to boil the water for his tea, 
to his amazement, the kettle all of a sudden put forth 
the head and tail of a badger. What a wonderful 
kettle, to come out all over fur! The priest, thun- 
derstruck, called in the novices of the temple to see 
the sight ; and whilst they were stupidly staring, one 
suggesting one thing and another another, the kettle, 
jumping up into the air, began flying about the room. 
More astonished than ever, the priest and his pupils 
tried to pursue it; but no thief or cat was ever half 
so sharp as this wonderful badger-kettle. At last, 
however, they managed to knock it down and secure 
it ; and, holding it in with their united efforts, they 
forced it into a box, intending to carry it off and 
throw it away in some distant place, so that they 
might be no more plagued by the goblin. For this 
day their troubles were over ; but, as luck would have 
it, the tinker who was in the habit of working for the 
temple called in, and the priest suddenly bethought 
him that it was a pity to throw the kettle away for 
nothing, and that he might as well get a trifle for it, 
no matter how small. So he brought out the kettle, 
which had resumed its former shape, and had got rid 
of its head and tail, and showed it to the tinker. 





* We take this story and native illustration from Mitford’s 
Zales of Old Japan. 
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When the tinker saw the kettle, he offered twenty 
copper coins for it, and the priest was only too glad to 
close the bargain and be rid of his troublesume piece 


of furniture. But the tinker trudged off home with 
his pack and his new purchase, That night, as he lay 
asleep, he heard a strange noise near his pillow; so 
he peeped out from under the bed-clothes, and there 
he saw the kettle that he had bought in the temple, 
covered with fur, and walking about on four legs 
The tinker started up in a fright to see what it could 
all mean, when all of a sudden the kettle resumed its 
former shape. This happened over and over again, 
until at last the tinker showed the tea-kettle to a 
friend of his, who said, ‘‘ This is certainly an accom- 
plished and lucky tea-kettle. You should take it 
about as a show, with songs and accompaniments of 
musical instruments, and make it dance and walk on 
the tight-rope.’’ 

The tinker, thinking this good advice, made ar- 
rangements with a showman, and set up an exhibition. 
The noise of the kettle’s performances soon spread 
abroad, until even the princes of the land sent to 
order the tinker to come to them; and he grew rich 
beyond all his expectations. Even the princesses, 
too, and the great ladies of the court, took great de- 
light in the dancing kettle, so that no sooner had it 
shown its tricks in one place than it was time for 
them to keep some other engagement. At last the 
tinker grew so rich that he took the kettle back to 
the temple, where it was laid up as a precious treas 


| ure, and worshiped as a saint. 
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